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ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1897 





New and Attractive Features 





A New Serial Story 
IN KEDAR’S TENTS 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, Author of ‘‘ The Sowers ” 

The great popularity which Mr. Merriman’s recent novel, THe Sowers, has won for him in Eng- 
land makes a serial from his pen one of the events of the present year. During the past few months 
Tue Sowers has been selling rapidly, and continues to be the favourite book of the hour. His new 
novel, entitled Iy Kepar’s Tents, which has been secured for THe Bookman, does not fall behind his 
previous work as a thrilling story of adventure. Mr. Merriman is one of the born story-tellers, and 
In Kepar’s Tents is full o1 exciting episodes, adventurous incidents, brilliant repartee and dramatic 
climaxes. The opening scene takes place during: the Chartist uprising in England, but shifts quickly 
to Spain, where the hero of the story becomes involved in a tangle of love and intrigue. In Kepar’s 
Tents has been pronounced by critics who nave read the advance sheets to be one of the best serials 
that have been written for year., and equal to Anthony Hope’s PHroso, which held the interest of its 
readers in McClure’s Magazine as did no other serial during the past year. 


AMERICAN BOOKMEN 


From Irving to Holmes 
By M. A. DE WOLFE HOWE 

For some months back, the Editors have been making arrangements to’ present to the readers 
of this magazine a series of papers during the present year, which shall give a more complete, a 
fore exhaustive and picturesque account of the lives of our great American Bookmen who have lived 
and worked in the present century, than has yet been published. The series began with an 
article on Washington Irving in the February number, and will be continued through the year. Mr. 
M. A. De Wolfe Howe has been engaged to write these papers, and few men have probably had 
the training and are so happily situated as Mt. De Wolfe Howe for undertaking this delightful task. 
An attractive feature of these articles, besides the new material given in the text, will be the addition 
of new portraits and fac-similes and other interesting illustrations connected with the various authors 
who are to be considered. 


LIVING CONTINENTAL CRITICS 


The series of Living Critics, which has proved a popular one in THe Bookman during the past year, 
was finished, so far as American and English critics are concerned, with a paper on William Dean 
Howells by Professor Peck in the February number. These studies, however, are now being extended 
to Living Continental Critics, about whom very little that is trustworthy has yet been published 
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CHRONICLE AND COMMENT. 


The Editors of Tut BookMAn cannot undertake to return rejected manuscripts, 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling has just deliv- 
ered to the editor of a well-known Amer- 
ican magazine the manuscript of a new 
short story entitled ‘‘ Number 007.”’ 


7 
We understand that there is to bea 
memoir of Coventry Patmore, and that 
the work of writing it has been com- 
mitted to one of his oldest friends. 


@ 


Mr. Crockett, who has not been in 
very good health, has gone for a walk- 
ing tour in Pomerania, where the scene 
of his next novel, Zhe Red Axe, is to be 


laid. 
a 


Mr. Edwin Bacon’s second paper on 
‘*Qld Boston Booksellers’’ will appear 
in our next issue. There will be several 


portraits. 
a 


We hear that Messrs. Harper and 
Brothers have secured the American 
rights of the forthcoming life of the late 
Lord Tennyson. 


Mr. Paul Dunbar, now in England, is 
writing anovel. An English edition of his 
Lyrics of Lowly Life will be issued shortly. 

@ 

Mr. James Lane Allen has finished his 
new novel, Zhe Choir Invisible, and it is 
now in press. Itis the most rapid piece 
of writing that Mr. Allen has done, being 
more than twice as long as any of his 
other books, and written from begin- 
ning to end in some six months, The 
premature announcements of the dates 
of publication resulted from a misunder- 
standing as to the time when it would 








whether stamps are enclosed or not ; and to this rule no exception will be made. 


be ready. We understand that the first 
edition, which will be published in a 
few days, will consist of ten thousand 
copies. 
® 

Messrs. Copeland and Day will pub- 
lish immediately Francis Thompson’s 
new volume entitled Odes and Other Po- 
ems. The book will be one of the largest 
volumes of poetry that have been issued 
by a young poet for a long time, and 
after reading over the advance sheets 
we should say that the work is equal 
if not of a superior quality to his pre- 
ceding books, Poems and Sister Songs. 
We are permitted to use one of the po- 
ems, ‘‘ A May Burden,” which appears 
on page 235 of the present number. 


& 

The great success of Mr. Harold Fred- 
eric’s novel, Zhe Damnation of Theron 
Ware, has led to the publication by the 
Messrs. Scribner of a new edition of his 
novels, uniform in style with Zheron 
Ware. Mr. Frederic says in his preface 
that though the subjects of the novels 
are American, they were written in Eng- 
land. He also says that he prefers his 
short stories to his longer, and that of 
the writers whose books affected his ear- 
liest years he thinks that Erckmann- 
Chatrian exercised the deepest and most 
vital influence. 

& 

Mr. E. L. Godkin, of the Zvening Post, 
sailed for Europe recently, and within 
a few days after his departure we find 
the Post's editorial pages speaking of the 
Boys as “‘ boys’’ (lower case, quoted), 
and even as boys, tout simple. See our 
remarks on this point in THe BooKMAN 
for February, 1896, p. 483. 
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A valued correspondent writes to ex- 
press her wonder that nobody has yet 
noticed the curious applicability to the 
case of Mr. Cecil Rhodes of the follow- 
ing passages from Ibsen’s John Gadriel 
Borkman : 

** Borkman.—When they see that they can’t 
get on without me—when they come to me and 
crawl at my feet and beseech me to take the 
reins again. . 

« Borkman.—Think of me, who could have 
created millions! All the mines I would have 
controlled! New veins without end... I 
would have organised it all—I alone ! 

‘“* Foldal.—There was nothing in the world 
you would have shrunk from. 

“* Borkman.—The great aims I had in life. 

I wanted to have at my command all the 
sources of power in this country. . I want- 
ed to gather it all into my hands, to make = 
self master of it all, and so to promote the well- 
being of many, many thousands.”’ 


& 


The friends of the late Henry Cuyler 
Bunner have finally established a fund 
to provide an ‘‘H. C. Bunner gold 
medal’’ to be awarded each year to the 
writer of the best essay on a given liter- 
ary subject, the competition to be open 
to all members of Columbia University 
who are candidates for any of its de- 
ae The subject assigned this year 

‘American Satiric Poetry,’’ and the 
pebtEoryrone of award are Professor Moses 
Coit Tyler of Cornell, Professor C. F. 
Richardson of Dartmouth, and Profes- 
sor Brander Matthews of Columbia. 


® 


The Justices of the Court of Special 
Sessions in this city have handed down 
a decision to the effect that D’Annun- 
zio’s Triumph of Death in its English 
version is not an immoral book within 
the meaning of the law. We mention 
this incident in order to make a correc- 
tion that seems to us to be desirable. 
Pending the legal proceedings, it was 
several times asserted in the newspapers 
(by whose authority we do not know) 
that the English translation was made 
upon the recommendation of one or the 
other of the editors of THE BookKMAN 
and because of the commendation given 
to the novel in this magazine. We feel 
called upon to remark that while full 
justice to D’Annunzio’s literary power 
has been freely rendered in our pages, 
we have never, either editorially or per- 
sonally, expressed any opinion, one way 
or the other, as to the propriety of pub- 
lishing and circulating a popular edition 





of the book. This is a question that 

stands entirely apart from any literary 

phase of the subject ; and if our readers 

feel an interest in it, they will find it 

briefly dealt with by the present writer 

in the May number of the Cosmopolitan. 
& 

We learn that Mr. Allen Upward, 
whose romance of adventure, A Crown 
of Straw, was published recently, has 
espoused the cause of the Greeks, and 
with the enthusiasm and impetuosity 
which his novels show, has thrown down 
the pen for the sword and joined the 
Greek army. A young man of about 
thirty years of age, he has already gained 
an assured literary footing, not the least 
promising thing about him being his 
refusal to be forced into steady mechan- 
ical production. His real education 
was, as is the case with most writers, 
derived from omnivorous reading since 
his earliest years, of poetry most of all. 
Two or three years ago he began to 
write detective stories, and was sur- 
prised at the favourable reception given 
to his first volume. This led him to 
complete an older story which had lain 
in his desk for years, The Prince of 
Balkistan, published over a year ago by 
the Lippincott Company. After poetry, 
his bent is decidedly to drama. Mr. 
Kendall has taken a play of his, 4 ‘lash 
in the Pan, and he has several others al- 
most réady for the boards. His excep- 
tionally interesting and vigorous ro- 
mance, A Crown of Straw, was originally 
conceived as the subject of a play in 
blank verse ; indeed, in this form it is 
partly written, and will, he believes, be 
found better on the stage than in a 
novel. He first entered the Irish Bar in 
Dublin, and subsequently joined the 
South Wales Circuit, and settled at Car- 
diff, where he had a local practice un- 
tila year ago, when he went to Lon- 
don. He clings to his practice at the 
Bar and to politics as a means of pre- 
serving a wider mental horizon. 


& 


Mr. Upward’s long-expected novel in 
verse is now ready forpress. It is com- 
paratively a long book, much of it being 
written in rhyme. This interesting ex- 
periment will be watched with interest. 
A rhymed scene in a criminal court is 
novel enough to invite notice quite re- 
gardless of the quality of the poetry. 
Mr. Edward Arnold published recent- 
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ly a book by Mr. Upward which is in 
a new vein. One of God's Dilemmas isa 
story of keen psychological interest. 


We are in receipt of the following let- 
ter: 


To the Editors of Tut Bookman : 

GENTLEMEN : We wish to say, in reply to Mr. 
Henry Seton Merriman’s letter in the April 
Bookman, that he is wrong in presuming that 
we changed the title of S/aves of the Lams 
‘‘ with a view of deceiving the public,’’ as he 
will find on examination of the book that the 
sub-title, ‘‘ Slaves of the Lamp,”’ is very promi- 
nent, both on the cqver and title-page. 

We changed the title because the book was a 
failure as Slaves of the Lamp, which meant 
nothing ; but Chrzstian Vallecott, the Jour- 
nalist, the public wanted to know about, and 
have endorsed our judgment by buying the 
book. 

It was recopyrighted on account of the change 
in the name. 

Yours very truly, 
AMERICAN PUBLISHERS’ CORPORATION, 
V. M. Corve.L., Manager. 


@ 


The most vigorous, pointed, and de- 
lightfully definite criticism of Mr. Kip- 
ling’s new story, Captains Courageous, 
that we have so far seen is contained in 
the letter of a correspondent who writes 
from Gloucester, Mass., the very spot 
where Mr. Kipling made his studies for 
the novel. We give some paragraphs 
from this letter, and call especial atten- 
tion to the force and f/ein air quality of 
its sentences : 


“‘I was much amused with a Kip- 
ling’s Captains Courageous in McClure’s. I 
have adored many of his stories, but when I 
heard that he was coming here on a flying visit 
to study up the fishing, I was sorry, for I knew 
he was going to = i the impossible, I have 
read some parts aloud, and it’s a miracle how 
hard it is to read. The men’s talk is so loaded 
and choked up with didactic matter that it's al- 
most impossible for them to speak. I used to 
sit on harrel-heads in my father’s counting-room 
and listen to the men before Kipling was ever 
born ; and, moreover, every one knows that 
talk flows / It doesn’t stick and choke like 
that. Probably Kipling couldn’t in any other 
way get in all the information he had studied 
up; but to any one who is used to sniff salt 
water, that production smells of the lamp; and 
he has ruined the talk, which should be ellipti. 
cal in the extreme. He began on the steamer, 
and ticketed all the passengers coming from 
different sections ; and they all talked alike, 
and none of them like the places they came 
from. 

‘Then, too, I suppose Kipling thinks a black 
cook the most natural thing in the world ; but 
on a Gloucester fisherman it is, to use the idiom 
of our Milanese landlady, ‘more rare nor a 
white fly.’ I said to 4 brother, ‘ Look here 
and see what a crew they have! There’s a 
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first-class skipper and an Irishman, a Portuguese, 
a farmer, a Pennsylvania man, a black cook 
and an idiot.’ 

‘** Well,’ said he, ‘ that’s what we should call 
a scratch crew.’ 

***Oh! and a man-of-war’s man from the 
Ohio.’ 

‘** Those people,’ remarked my brother, ‘ are 
liable to be in the cemetery.’ 

“* Well,’ said I, ‘that’s just where he got 
him. For there zs one there ; I saw his name 
in the list of tombstone inscriptions which the 
town ordered made ; and then a black cook !’ 

‘“** Yes, we had one once. - He wasn’t a suc- 
cess.’ 

‘This from aman who had been fitting a 
fleet of eight to fourteen vessels the best part 
of his life. I hardly think there’s an Irishman 
in the whole fleet, unless he’s a skipper. They 
like to stay on shore here, and Kipling’s man is 
Mulvaney watered down. 

“ Then as to the man-of-war’s man, the gov- 
ernment used to pay a bounty to the fisheries 
on the ground that the men were a ‘ nu of 
the navy,’ but they did not prove so. They 
won't bear the restraint or the diet ; for they 
live like fighting-cocks while at sea, and the 
insist on putting all kinds of stores aboard, suc 
as they would never think of ordering for their 
own families. 

“‘T said; ‘He has put akillick in the hands 
of a boy out on the Banks.’ 

“© Well! I don’t know what one could do 
with it out there,’ said my brother. ‘I suppose 
Kipling saw it here under the shore.’ ”’ 

& 

Messrs. R. H. Russell and Son have 
published a new book by Mr. Rich- 
ard Harding Davis, entitled Cuda in War 
Time. The story of the death of Rodri- 
guez which is chronicled in this book 
is said to be one of the best things that 
Mr. Davis has ever written. It contains 
twenty-four full-page illustrations by 
Mr. Frederic Remington. 

& 

The April number of Harfger’s has an 
extremely interesting article on Belgium 
by Clare de Graffenried. We have often 
wondered why, amid the flood of trav- 
ellers’ observations that clog the press, 
we scarcely ever see a page devoted to 
what is in many respects the most inter- 
esting country of Europe, and one that 
derives its interest not merely from its 
past and from the art that long made its 
home there, but from the life and man- 
ners of its modern inhabitants as well. 
We do not hesitate to say that Brussels 
is to-day a more fascinating city than 
Paris ; and that, too, in the very things 
that are supposed to be most typically 
Parisian. In fact, if some one else 
doesn’t hurry up and do it, we shall go 
to work and write a book about Belgium 
ourselves, 
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had been gratified by parts 
of my poem, and had read 








them to her. ‘Elia’ came 
in soon after—a short, thin 
man. His dress was black 
——a capacious coat, knee- 
breeches, and gaiters, and 
he wore a white neck-hand- 
kerchief. His head was 
remarkably fine, and his 
dark and shaggy hair and 
eyebrows, heated face, and 
very piercing jet-black eyes 
gave to his appearance a 
singularly wild and strik- 
ing expression. The sketch 
of him in Fraser's Mag- 
azine [see the accompany- 
ing portrait] gives a true 
idea of his figure, but no 
portrait, I am sure, could 
do justice to his splendid 
countenance. He grasped 
me cordially by the hand, 
sat down, and taking a bot- 
tle from a cupboard behind 
him, mixed some rum-and- 
water. On another occa- 
sion, his sister objected to 
this operation, and he re- 
frained. Presently after, 
he said, ‘ May I have a lit- 
tle drop now, only a /eetle 
drop?’ ‘No, be a good 
boy.’ Atlast he panne 
and took his usual draught. 
On each visit I found he re- 
quired to be drawn into 
conversation. He would 
throw out a playful remark, 
and then pause awhile. He 
spoke by fits and starts, 
and had a slight impedi- 
ment in his utterance, 
which made him grunt once 
or twice before he began a 


From the famous drawing (in Fraser’s Magazine, February, 1835) by Sentence ; but his tones 
Daniel Maclise. It is not generally known that the artist took the singular Were loud and rich, and 
liberty of inserting the wine carafe and glass in this drawing; these do not Once, when he read to me 


appear in the original which hangs in the Kensington Museum. 


From an interesting interview with 
Charles Lamb written in 1834 by J. Fuller 
Russell and published originally in the 
Guardian of May 6th, 1874, we cull the 
following extracts : 


‘On Tuesday August sth, 1834, I walked 
over from Enfield to Edmonton, and on reach- 
ing Mr. Lamb’s cottage—which stands back 
from the road (nearly opposite the church) be- 
tween two™houses which project beyond it, 
and is screened by shrubs and trees—I found 
that ‘ Elia’ was out, taking his morning walk. 
I was admitted into a small and pleasantly shad- 
ed parlour. The modest room was hung round 
with fine engravings by Hogarth, in dark 
frames. Books and magazines were scattered 
on the table, and on the old-fashioned window- 
seat. I chatted awhile with Miss Lamb—a 
meek, intelligent, very pleasant, and rather 
deaf, elderly lady, who told me that her brother 


a passage from a folio of 
Beaumont and Fletcher 
(which his sister had 
brought down to show me Coleridge’s ms. re- 
marks at the end of each play), the deep pathos 
of his voice gave great weight to the impression 
made by the poetry. He would jump up and 
slap his sister playfully on the back, and a 
roomy snuff-box often passed between them on 
the old round table. These little traits may serve 
to illustrate the character of Charles Lamb. 


& 


“There was nothing of that point in his con- 
versation which we find in William Hone’s. I 
remember he agreed with me that Tom Moore’s 
poetry was like very rich plum cake—very nice, 
but too much of it at atime makes one sick. 
He said that Byron had written only one good- 
natured thing, and that was the ‘ Vision of Judg- 
ment.’ ‘ Mary,’ he added to Miss Lamb, ‘ don’t 
you fate Byron?’ ‘ Yes, Charles,’ she replied. 
* That’s right,’ said he. Of [conversational 
Sharpe’s £ssays, which had just been publishe 
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FAC-SIMILE OF A LETTER FROM CHARLES LAMB, 


and magnified in the Quarterly, he asserted— 
‘They are commonplace, and of the two at- 
tempts at criticism in them worthy of notice, 
one—that on Cowper’s ‘‘ boundless contiguity 
of shade’’—is completely incorrect.’ He had a 
very high opinion of Wordsworth, saying, ‘ He 
is a very noble fellow.’ Ithink he undervalued 
Coleridge's rey; & He esteemed the ‘ Ancient 
Mariner ’ and ‘ Christabel’ his best productions 
in verse—the former, in his opinion, was miser- 
ably clumsy in its arrangement, and the latter 
was injured by the ‘ mastiff dz#ch’ at the begin- 
ning. Coleridge was staying with him when 
he wrote it, and, thinking of Sir William Curtis, 
4 [Lamb] advised him to alter the rhyme 
thus :— 
* Sir Leoline the Baron round, 
Had a toothless mastiff ound.’ 

He thought little of James Montgomery. He 
had only written one poem which pleased him, 
and that was among his minor pieces. PAz/ip 
Van Artevelde had been sent to him as equal 
to Shakespeare. He thought it was nothing ex- 
traordinary. He hada good opinion of Tenny- 
son’s poems, which had lately been condemned 
in the Quarterly. When at Oxford, he saw 
Milton’s mss. of ZL’ Allegro, etc., and was 
grieved to find from the corrections and erasions 
how the poet had laboured upon them. He had 
fancied that they had come from his mind al- 
most spontaneously. He said that to be a true 


poet a man must serve a long and rigorous ap- 
prenticeship. He must, like the mathematician, 
sit with a wet towel about his head, if he wished 
toexcel. It was far easier to scribble verses 
than to hammer out good poetry, worthy of im- 
mortality. Of metres, he observed there were 
plenty of old ones, now little known, which 
were better than any new ones which could be 
devised, and would be quite as novel. 


® 


‘“*He Sg" lost £25 by his best ama 
Woodville. e had, he said, a curious library 
of old poetry, etc., which he had bought at 
stalls, cheap. ‘I have nothing useful,’ he add- 
ed ; ‘as for science, 1 know and care nothing 
about it.’ Coleridge used to write on the mar- 
gin of his books when staying at his house. It 
was during one of these visits that he translat- 
ed Wallenstein. Mr. Lamb thought the ‘ Lay’ 
the best of Scott’s poetical works. He told me 
that he Seger’. knew his letters before he could 
speak, and called on his sister to vouch for the 
truth of this story. He hated the country, and 
loved to walk on the London road, because then 
he could fancy that he was wending thither. 
He was a great walker. He never read what 
any of the reviews said about him. He showed 
me a copy of Coleridge’s will, and observed, 
with some indignation, that the conductors of 
the A‘hen@um journal had written to him for 
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reminiscences of his old friend. It was very in- 
delicate, he said, to make any such request. and 
he refused. He had written a poem called the 
‘ Devil’s Marriage’ to a tailor’s daughter, but 
suppressed it on finding that Dr. ——, the Vicar 
of ——, had committed a like nuptial indiscre- 
tion. On rising to leave him, on my last visit, 
I could not open the parlour door! ‘ Ah,’ he 
exclaimed, with a sweet smile, ‘ you can unlock 
the springs of Helicon, but you cannot open 
the door !’’’ 
® 


The letter of Charles Lamb repro- 
duced on the previous page was written 
to William Harrison Ainsworth, in reply 
to one of his, asking permission to dedi- 
cate to Lamb a volume of tales. This 
must have been December Tales, Ains- 
worth’s first book, published in 1823, the 
year following. Lamb advises him not 
to couple their two names together, be- 
cause 
‘‘the reviewers, who are no friends of mine—the 
two big ones especially who make a point of 
taking no notice of anything I bring out—may 
take occasion by it to decry us both.” 

Ainsworth seems to have followed 
Lamb’s advice for we find that the first 
edition of December Tales was dedicated 
to the Rev. George Croly. 

& 

At the end of Mylius's Poetical Class 
Book, published in the early part of the 
century, and of little or no interest in 
itself, there are some pages of advertise- 
ments of ‘‘ New Books for Children, 
Published by M. J. Godwin, at the 
Juvenile Library, No. 41, Skinner Street, 
Snow Hill, and to be had of all book- 
sellers ;’’ among which is included 
Charles Lamb’s ‘‘ Beauty and _ the 
Beast, or, A Rough Outside with a 
Gentle Heart; a Poem: ornamented 
with 8 Superior Engravings; and 
Beauty’s Song, set to Music by Mr. 
Whitaker,’’ and described as ‘* bound in 
a way to lay conveniently open on 
a Music Desk.’ Another copy of 
**Beauty and the Beast,’’ one of the 
rarest of the rare first editions of Lamb, 
has just been discovered. This copy 
differs slightly from the only copy seen 
by the author of the best bibliography of 
Charles Lamb. The copy he saw con- 
tained no text on the front cover; only 
a woodcut with ‘‘ Go, be a beast !— 
Homer,’’ below it. In the present copy 
this woodcut is on the back cover, and 
the front cover is filled by a reprint of 
the title-page, with a few slight varia- 
tions, the most important being that the 
date *‘ 1813’ occurs. There is no date 
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on the title, and the book has been hith- 
erto attributed to the year 1811, as one 
leaf bears a water mark, 1810. In this 
copy also the folding music forms two 
sheets ; in the bibliography the second 
verse is described as being on the verso 
of the first, thus forming a single sheet. 
If printed on both sides of one sheet it 
could not be said that the book would 
‘‘lay conveniently open on a Music 
Desk.’’ The volume contains eight in- 
teresting engravings, believed to be by 
Maria Flaxman, sister of the famous 
sculptor. This little book, originally 
published at 3s. 6¢d., is now valued by a 
New York firm of booksellers at more 
than $300. 
@ 


Messrs. Dodd, Mead and Company 
will publish shortly Zhe Romance of Jsa- 
bel, Lady Burton. It is the story of her 
life told in part by herself and in part by 
Mr. W. H. Wilkins. The work will be 
illustrated with many portraits and other 
pictures, and will be published in two 
volumes. Lady Burton began her auto- 
biography a few months before she died, 
but in consequence of rapidly failing 
health she made little progress with it. 
The present work is therefore based on 
this unfinished manuscript and a large 
mass of letters and manuscripts ; for al- 
though Lady Burton published com- 
paratively little she was a voluminous 
writer. - Lady Burton was as remark- 
able as a woman as her husband was as 
a man; her personality was as pictu- 
resque, her individuality as unique, and 
allowing for her sex, her life was as full 
and varied as was his. ‘‘ It has been my 
aim,’’ says the biographer, 

‘‘ wherever possible throughout this book to let 
Lady Burton tell the story of her life in her own 
words and to keep my narrative in the back- 
ground. To this end I have revised and incor- 
porated the fragment of autobiography which 
was cut short by her death, and I have also 
pieced together all of her letters, manuscripts, 
and journals which havea bearing on her trials 
and adventures. 1 have striven to give a faith- 
ful portrait of her as revealed by herself... . 
No biographer could have wished for a more 
eloquent subject than this interesting and fasci- 
nating woman. Thus, however imperfectly I 
may have done my share of the work, it remains 


the record of a good and noble life—a life lifted 


up, a life unique in its self-sacrifice,”’ 
@ 

At the end of last year a volume was 
published calling itself Zhe True Life of 
Captain Sir Richard F. Burton, written 
by his niece, Miss Georgiana M. Stisted, 



































stated to be issued ‘‘ with the authority 
and approval of the Burton family.’’ 
This statement is alleged to be incorrect, 
and has been discredited by a number 
of the relatives of the late Sir Richard 
Burton. Worse still, it is held that the 
book contained a number of cruel and 
unjust charges against Lady Burton, 
some of them so paltry and malevolent, 
so utterly foreign to Lady Burton’s gen- 
erous and truthful character, that they 
may be dismissed with contempt. Other 
specific charges call for particular refuta- 
tion, as silence on them might be misun- 
derstood—for instance, the statements 
that Lady Burton was the cause of her 
husband’s recall from Damascus ; that 
she acted in bad faith in the matter of his 
conversion to the Roman Catholic 
Church ; and the impugning of the mo- 
tives which led her to burn Zhe Scent- 
ed Garden. These charges have been 
met in the biography about to be pub- 
lished, and in vindicating Lady Burton’s 
character it has been necessary to bring 
to light certain facts concerning her hus- 
band which would otherwise have been 
suppressed. 
C7 

In noting last month the suit brought 
by Dr. Stephen H. Emmens against a 
well-known scientific gentleman of this 
city, which related to the validity 
of Newton’s theory of gravitation, we 
think that we did something of an injus- 
tice to the plaintiff. We did not know 
at the time that he is the inventor of the 
well-known explosive, called after him 
**emmensite,’’ and that in his own line 
of metallurgy and chemistry he is a 
recognised authority. We _ therefore 
publish with pleasure the following let- 
ter which he has written us, and in so 
far as our comment was unfair we ex- 
press to Dr. Emmens our regret. 

ARGENTAURUM LABORATORY, 
20 CENTRAL AVENUE, New BriIGHTON, 
STATEN IsLAND, New York. 
April 7, 1897.°* 
To the Editors of Tur Bookman : 

GENTLEMEN : As you have thought proper to 
hold me up to public ridicule in your April 
issue, I hope you will also think proper to print 
the following reply : 

1. The charge that I have ‘‘ attempted to 
show that Sir Isaac Newton was a person of no 
real scientific standing’’ is as false as it is ab- 
surd. At page 129 of ‘“‘The Argentaurum 
Papers, No. 1,’’ I expressed myself thus: 
‘‘ And, as for the incomparable Newton him- 
self, we cannot do better than bring this — 
to 4 close by echoing, in all sincerity, the fol- 
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lowing words from Mr. Rome Cotes’s preface to 
the second edition of the Principia, viz. : ‘ Fair 
and equal judges will therefore give sentence 
in favour of this most excellent method of phi- 
losophy, which is founded on experiments and 
observations. To this method it is hardly to be 
said or imagined what light, what splendour 
hath accrued from this admirable work of our 
illustrious author ; whose ha PY and sublime 
genius, resolving the most difficult problems 
and reaching to discoveries of which the mind 
of man was thought incapable before, is de- 
servedly admired by all those who are somewhat 
more than superficially versed in these matters. 
The gates are now set open ; and by this means 
we may freely enter into the knowledge of the 
hidden secrets and wonders of natural things.’ ’’ 

2. The charge that ‘‘ he himself declares that 
he is a greater scientist than Newton’’ is as 
false as it is absurd, At page 19 of the “ Ar- 
gentaurum Papers, No. 1,” I speak of ‘‘ the 
peerless Newton.” At page 129 I speak of 
‘‘the incomparable Newton.” And at page 20 
I expressly speak of — as cm | “a pigmy 
of these latter days’’ when compared with ‘‘ the 
Ulysses of gravitation.”’ 

3. The public is misled by your garbled and 
mutilated quotation of my words, Yousay, ‘‘ In 
some notes in this book he said: ‘I am pre- 
pared to be told that I am ignorant and foolish ; 
that I have ventured into the field without a 
decent equipment of knowledge,’ etc. Appar- 
ently, however, he wasn’t really prepared to 
have this told to him.’’ Now what I really 
wrote was: “‘I am prepared to be told, zz the 
first place, that lam ignorant and foolish. . . . 
And, finally, I shall be met with the criticism 
that although my views are sound,1 am not 
entitled to the least credit for them, seeing that 
they have long ago been known and recognised 
by every man of science.’’ And then I proceed 
to show how Galileo, Sir Isaac Newton, New- 
lands, Edison, Bessemer, and other great inno- 
vators had met similar treatment from the scien- 
tific bigots of theirday. In other words, I said 
I expected to be unfairly attacked. This state- 
ment did not imply that 1 should remain sub- 
missive and quiescent when illegally assaulted 
by professorial and editorial bigots. 

4. Your charge that I ‘‘ wish to submit’? my 
‘‘theory of gravitation and nice questions re- 
garding the homogeneous sphere to the decision 
of the average New York jury’”’ is as false as it 
is absurd. My suit against the editors and pub- 
lishers of Sczence has nothing whatever to do 
with the ‘‘ theory of gravitation’ or any “‘ nice 

uestions regarding the homogeneous sphere."’ 
he jury will not have to decide upon any such 
matters. 

5. If you and your readers will refer to the 
current number of the ABzbliotheca Sacra you 
will find the position taken up in my ‘‘ Argen- 
taurum Papers, No. 1,’’ very strongly supported 
by Professor G. Frederick Wright, of Berlin 
College. And there are others. 


STEPHEN H, EMMENs, 
o 


We understand that Ian Maclaren is 
to contribute an article on the late Pro- 
fessor Drummond tothe Worth American 
Review, and that Dr, Robertson Nicoll 
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will have one in the Contemporary Review. 
Dr. Stalker, Professor Drummond’s life- 
long friend, has an article in the May 
Expositor, published by Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead and Company. 
® 

Mr. H. G. Wells, the author of Zhe 
Wheels of Chance, the clever bicycling ro- 
mance recently published by the Macmil- 
lan Company, was dined by the New Vag- 
abonds’ Club, in London, the other day, 
and in his speech incidentally brought 
a fresh method of grouping to bear upon 
reviewers. After describing authors as 
“* seedlings,’’ Mr. Wells divided review- 
ers into various families : slug reviewers, 
who prey on the first tender leaves of 
authors ; bird reviewers, who peck here 
and there, and possibly do damage ; 
heavy reviewers, who crush with their 
feet whole beds of shoots. Mr. Wells 
went on to complain of their methods of 
irrigation. Some reviewers, he said, so 
copiously drench the plants with the 
water of flattery as to rot them at the 
roots ; others withhold water until the 
plants are dried up. In addition, there 
is, of course, the wise, far-seeing horti- 
culturist, but he is not very common. 


@ 

Mr. Wells is finishing a fantastic 
story dealing with the adventures of 
a man who discovers the secret of mak- 
ing himself invisible. It will appear in 
book form before the end of the year. 
Mr. Wells appears to have caught the 
fancy of the American public at last, and 
the publishers here are taking a keen 
interest in his arrangements for future 
work. 

& 


The success of Professor Brander 
Matthews’s /ntroduction to American Lit- 
erature is as striking as it is well de- 
served. We understand that the Amer- 
ican Book Company have already gone 
to press with the fiftieth thousand of 
this admirably written bock. 

@ 


We mentioned recently in these col- 
umns that Professor Matthews’s /n- 
troduction to American Literature had 
been printed in raised letters for the 
blind. We have learned since that the 
same honour has been accorded to 
Parkman's Conspiracy of Pontiac and the 
Indian War after the Conquest of Canada, 
which was pronounced by Professor 
Fiske to be “‘ one of the most brilliant 
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and fascinating books that has ever been 
written by any historian since the days 
of Herodotus.’’ As the printing of 
large volumes in embossed letters is a 
matter entailing great care and expense, 
very few works are considered of suffi- 
cient value to warrant this trouble and 
expenditure, and it must therefore be 
very gratifying to the publishers, Messrs, 
Little, Brown and Company, as well as 
to the heirs of the historian, that the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the In- 
struction of the Blind should consider 
Mr. Parkman worthy to be included in 
their library. The embossed copy is 
an exact verbatim reproduction of about 
one fourth of the work as published in 
two volumes, comprising the prelimi- 
nary sketch of the Indian tribes, of the 
Mississippi, of the French and Indian 
War, and the loss of Canada, the 
Wilderness and its tenants at the close 
of the French War. 


2 


The ‘‘ Spectator” in the April maga- 
zine number of the Outlook gives some 
very interesting reminiscences and im- 
pressions of Lowell, and commenting 
on the fact that the poet was the im- 
placable foe of the tawdry American 
whose vulgar manners make him such a 
terror to his fellow-countrymen abroad, 
humorously describes how the wife of 
an American Senator was determined to 
be presented at Court, but how her lack 
of fitness for that function was only too 
obvious to one who was supposed to pro- 
tect the Queen from underbred and vul- 
gar persons. The woman was noisy, 
illiterate, and socially impossible; but 
she was the wife of a Senator, and she 
was pertinacious, unscrupulous, and 
pushing. There came a time when the 
Minister, worn out with her importuni- 
ties, was about to capitulate; in that 
hour of weakness, however, he chanced 
in a hotel reception room to overhear 
his persecutor say to a friend, regarding 
a dressmaker’s bill which had just come 
in, ‘‘ When I see the size of that bill I 
just lay back and yelled.’’ The lady 
was not Presented. 

® 


Messrs. De Wolfe, Fiske and Com- 
pany will publish shortly a book entitled 
Samuel Sewall and the World he Lived in, 
by the Rev. N. H. Chamberlain. The 
author has gathered his material from 
the old Boston and Néw England life 














of 1630-1730. A number of interesting 
Sewall portraits and other illustrations, 
for the most part published now for the 
first time, lend a picturesque value to 
the work. 

& 

The cartoon of Max Pemberton which 
is given on this page is one of Mr. Les- 
lie Ward’s happy hits, and appeared in 
a recent number of Vanity Fair. There 
must be a certain satisfaction in this to 
Mr. Pemberton, as it was through the 
intervention of Vanity Fair that he was 
saved from becoming a dull mathemati- 
cian, with perhaps a scholastic record 
hidden in the secret places of Cam- 
bridge. One day he was passing the 
office of Vanity Fair when a bright idea 
occurred to him. He walked in and had 
a speaking-tube shown him; through 
that channel he boisterously offered a 
contribution, which was accepted, and 
became the first of many that have ap- 
peared in that periodical. Indeed, he 
has served up many ‘‘ men of the day”’ 
over the signature of ‘‘ Jehu Junior,’’ 
as it is now his turn to be likewise 
served. It is ten years ago since that 
first contribution appeared in the pages 
of Vanity Fair, and during that time he 
has done a great deal of journalistic and 
literary work. One of his most success- 
ful exploits in journalism was his editor- 
ship of Chums, a boys’ paper published 
by the Messrs. Cassell, of London, and 
which led to his writing Zhe /ron Pirate 
and Sea Wolves. These stories have 
been immensely popular, and two years 
ago Mr. Pemberton was led to sever his 
connection with Chums in order to de- 
vote himself entirely to literature. In 
1895 was published Zhe /mpregnadble City, 
and later, in the same year, Zhe Little 
Huguenot, to which a sequel is prom- 
ised. A few months ago he published 
A Puritan's Wife, now in its tenth thou- 
sand, and a new story, Christine of the 
fiills, has just been issued and is re- 
viewed on another page. Besides all 
this, he is a hard-working journalist, 
and is quite an athlete; he is also the 
editor of Cassell’s Magazine, and has 
written several successful curtain-raisers. 
Mr. Pemberton is not only popular with 
the reading public, but has also many 
friends, being fond of all kinds of sport, 
with a passion for golf; and we are 
told that he can sing a comic song with 
a voice which no pianoforte can drown, 
Mr. Pemberton, it may be said, is the 
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MAX PEMBERTON. 
From Vanity Fair. 
literary representative of Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead and Company in London. 

& 


Mr. Pemberton’s experience as the 
editor of Chums gives him some claim 
to be heard on the subject,of what boys 
like to read. ‘‘ A boy’s criticism,’ he 
says, ‘“‘has no delicate shades ; every- 
thing is either ‘ splendid ’ or else ‘ utter 
rot.” There are two subjects of which 
boys never weary in fiction—soldiers 
and locomotives. This shows that the 
adventurous spirit is as strong as ever, 
and it is a most pleasing and hopeful sign. 
As to their tastes, boys do not take the 
faintest interest incurrentevents. They 
have no desire for news ; the topics of 
the hour are too dull for the boy. His 
imagination is fascinated by a world 
very different from the gray and com- 
monplace scenes of every-day life. The 
boys’ journalist, therefore, needs to re- 
member constantly that his constituency 
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never is, and never can be, the same as 
that of the ordinary newspapers. He 
can enjoy the life of famous men if put 
in a thoroughly readable form. Jules 
Verne he knows, but he is beginning to 
forget him ; Henty is still a great fa- 
vourite, and so in a less degree is Bal- 
lantyne. The boy reader is very staunch 
to a favourite author, and even when 
his favourite begins to lose skill and 
sink into a tedious prolixity, he is al- 
lowed to live for a time on his past suc- 


” 


cess. 


Asked whether boys care for Steven- 
son, Mr. Pemberton says: ‘‘ Not so 
much as one would wish. A proof of 
this is found in the fact that the appear- 
ance of Treasure ‘sland in the Young 
Folks’ Paper had no perceptible influ- 
ence upon the circulation.. As for Xid- 
napped, 1 don’t believe boys understand 
it; the fine style is entirely lost on 
them. Of course, you understand, that 
1 am now speaking of the average boy, 
and not of the brilliant exceptions. 
Boys take a deep interest in the course 
of the plots of stories. When Zhe Jron 
Pirate was appearing in Chums I had 
most pathetic letters imploring me not 
to kill Captain Black. One particularly 
simple lad wrote complaining bitterly 
that we always left off at the most inter- 
esting points,’’ What may seem strange 
to us is that Mr. Pemberton finds girl 
readers quite as fond of adventure 
stories as boys. ‘‘ They are especially 
fond of bloodthirsty scenes and fighting. 
I used to get many letters from them, 
and Mr. Henty told me lately that he 
received quite as many letters from 
girls as from boys.’’ 

& 

Mr. Pemberton’s first book was en- 
titled Zhe Diary of a Scoundrel, about 
which he tells an amusing little inci- 
dent. ‘“‘I was spending a few days at 
a seaside town with a friend, who one 
evening wanted to buy my book. We 
strolled to the railway bookstore, and 
he asked the clerk for a copy. ‘ Zhe 
Diary of a Scoundrel—oh, yes, that is the 
hexperience of the hauthor, I expect,’ 
said the young Cockney clerk as he 
handed it over. I retired modestly from 
the scene.”’ 

& 


Mr. 


of the annual Omar Khayydm dinner 
held on March 25th : 





Pemberton sends us an account. 
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The spring dinner of the Omar Khayy4m 
Club in London was one of the most brilliant 
functions in the history of that interesting so- 
ciety. It is the business of the Omar Khayyam 
Club to invite as many distinguished people as 
possible to ‘‘turn down the empty glass ;”’ not 
exactly upon the, reviving herb which fringes 
the river's lip, but in the commodious banquet- 
ing hall of Frascati’s restaurant, The Club has 
already achieved many triumphs, none more 
remarkable than the triumph of the year 1895, 
which saw Mr. George Meredith addressing 
Omarians in his very first public speech. On 
March 2sth the list of visitors was remarkable. 
Lord Wolseley was the guest of the Club, and 
an exceedingly popular guest. Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, who has never been more brilliant, in- 
troduced Lord Wolseley, and reminded his 
brethren that the guest was not present as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Her Majesty’s forces, but as 
the author of two admirable volumes upon 
Marlborough. 

The guests of the members, as distinguished 
from the guest of the Club, included, among 
others, the Rt. Hon, the Earl of Desart, Lord 
Frederick Hamilton, Mr. J. M. Barrie, the Hon. 
Sir J. Gorell Barnes, Mr. L. Alma Tadema, 
R.A., Mr. Frank H. Dodd, Sir Douglas Straight, 
Professor E. Ray Lankester, F.R.S., Sir Har- 
ry Johnston, K.C.B., Mr. Selwyn Image, Mr. 
Rrseat Rhys, Mr. Kenneth Grahame, Major 
Arthur Gritfiths, Mr. Buckle, the editor of the 
Times, Sir George S. Robertson, K.C.S.I., Mr. 
William M. Meredith, Sir Courtney IIbert, 
K.C.S.1., Professor Michael Foster, F.R.S , Sir 
Brampton Gurdon, K.C.M.G , and the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff, K.C.S.I. 

When the toast of the master had been duly 
drunk in silence, and with turned-down glasses, 
the business of the evening began. Omarians 
have never listened to better after-dinner speak- 
ing. The eloquent and entertaining mood in 
which Mr. Edmund Gosse found himself seemed 
contagious. Lord Wolseley spoke with a sin- 
gular appreciation of Omar Khayyd4m, and made 
an exceedingly delicate tribute to the ode which 
Mr. Austin Dobson wrote expressly for the oc- 
casion, the American rights of which were se- 
cured for THE Bookman (see p. 198). Mr. Augus- 
tin Birrell birrelled mightily. His speech was 
a veritable tour de force. Beginning with the 
expression of his amazement that Lord Wolse- 
ley had found his military life a humdrum one, 
he asked what, in Heaven’s name, was the life 
then of a literary man! From first to last his 
speech bristled with humour and with wit. Nor 
was Mr. Louis Austin, who proposed the toast 
of the President, far behind him. Omarians, 
therefore, had the treat of hearing on the same 
evening ng pow | the two best after-dinner 
speakers in London, Rarely in the history of 
the Club has this memorable night been rivalled. 
It recalled the great glories of Mr. Clement 
Shorter’s year of office, and drew from all pres- 
ent a sincere appreciation of the charm and 
courtesy and exceeding ability of Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, and of the indefatigable labours of Mr. 
Frederic Hudson, the secretary. 
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Messrs. Dodd, Mead and Company 
have just published’ a California story 
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by Beatrice Harraden, entitled Hilda 
Strafford, in a beautiful little volume 
with illustrations, The frontispiece is a 
portrait of Miss Harraden reproduced 
from a photograph taken in California. 
Miss Harraden is at present residing at 
Bournemouth, in England, but hopes 
to be able very soon to return to Cali- 
fornia. She is much grieved at the ne- 
cessity of postponing the writing of her 
long novel, which was expected to ap- 
pear last autumn. She writes: “‘ I have 
been obliged to put away my work 
from absolute necessity, and not from 
wilfulness or laziness or want of some- 
thing to say. As a matter of fact, I 
never had more to say in my life than 
now, but every effort I make to finish 
that navel puts me further away from 
it, so I just have to wait until I can 
gather up a little strength of body and 
brain. It was three quarters done when 
I broke down over it.’’ Those who 
have seen the chapters already written 
speak of it in the very highest terms, 
and place it much above Miss Harra- 
den’s previous work. Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead and Company have also secured 
the American rights of a book of child’s 
Christmas stories which Miss Harraden 
is projecting. 
e 


The masterly edition of the works and 
biography of Burns edited by Dr. Rob- 
ert Chambers, and revised and practical- 
ly rewritten by Mr. William Wallace, is 
now completed in four volumes. The 
publishers, Messrs. Longmans, Green 
and Company, have never issued a more 
creditable work, which is saying a great 
deal. It will take its place finally as 
the great thesaurus of Burns literature. 
It is much more than a thesaurus ; it 
has been arranged with consummate 
skill and care, and may be read from 
end to end with the greatest pleasure 
and interest. Furthermore, it is made 
in so convenient form that it is a 
very pleasing and companionable book. 
Nothing is wanting to the perfection of 
the editing. It is sufficient to say that 
it has encountered the closest scrutiny 
of the Burns Specialists—rather a nu- 
merous body—and has come out practi- 
cally unscathed. Specialists are always 
merciless, but none, we imagine, are 
quite so cruel as the Burns specialists. 
The subject abounds in pitfalls, and 
not a single misinterpretation or slip 
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escaped the keen eyes that have tested 
the work. In every respect Burns has 
been treated with full knowledge and 
absolute impartiality. Every lover of 
Burns should choose this edition, for it 
is not likely to be superseded by any 
other. 
® 

*“* The gods give us joy !’" Last month 
we welcomed in our review columns a 
tale of adventure, to wit, The Forge in the 

















ISABEL WHITELEY. 


Forest, by the Canadian writer, Profes- 
sor Charles G. D. Roberts; and now 
fast pressing on his heels comes another 
bold romancer, Mrs. Isabel Whiteley, 
whose Zhe Falcon of Langéac has just 
been published by Messrs. Copeland and 
Day. The “Spirit of the true Romance”’ 
that has found popular acceptance in the 
works of such writers as Anthony Hope 
and Stanley Weyman would seem to have 
transmigrated for a spell to these shores ; 
Mrs. Whiteley’s story is indeed quite 
Weymanesque in tone and construction, 
but her material is fresh, her back- 
ground is new, and the plot is her own, 
There is another brilliant romance with 
which it is allied, and which deserves a 
wider reading than seems to have been 
awarded it here, although it was received 
with warmth in England when published 
there last year, namely, Zhe Courtship of 
Morrice Buckler, by A. E. W. Mason. 
The author of Zhe Falcon of Langéac is 
to be congratulated upon achieving such 
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COLONEL JOHN HAY, 


a marked success with a first book ; for 
we have no doubt that it will figure as 
one of the popular novels during the 
summer, and perhaps for many a day 
beyond. Mrs. Isabel Whiteley, though a 
resident of Philadelphia, is a daughter 
of the Puritans. She is descended in 
direct line from Thomas Parsons, whose 
Geese was the Rev. Jonathan 

arsons, the father of Major Parsons of 
the Revolutionary Army. 


@ 


Colonel John Hay must feel gratified 
by his appointment to the post of Amer- 
ican Ambassador at the Court of St. 
James, no less as a man of letters than 
as a diplomat. It is, of course, the 
highest diplomatic post in our service ; 
but it is also no small honour to appear 
in a line of succession already made 
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3 illustrious by the names 
of Everett, Adams, Mot- 
ley, Lowell, and Phelps. 
We have always felt 
that in literature Col- 
onel Hay never brought 
out all that it was in 
him to accomplish, ow- 
ing perhaps to the fact 
that an ample fortune 
has relieved him from 
the necessity of seeking 
an income by his pen. 
In his Pike County Bal- 
lads is to be found true 
originality, and in his 
Castilian Days a mark- 
ed power for accurate 
and subtle observation; 
while his Zife of Lincoln 
shows him to possess 
the more _ technical 
training of the histor- 
ical investigator. But 
on the whole, he has 
written far too little ; 
and perhaps, in these 
days of overproduction 
and syndicate-spinning, 
to say this of an author 
is to pay him the high- 
est possible compli- 
ment. 


as es A great deal of inter- 
aie 3 est has been taken dur- 
St 


ing recent months inthe 

Polychrome Bible un- 

der the editorship of Dr. 
Paul Haupt of Johns Hopkins. Weare 
able to announce an English edition 
which has just been arranged for, and 
which will begin publication in parts 
about the first of October. The first 
three parts which will be published then 
comprise the Book of Judges, by Profes- 
sor George F. Moore, of Andover ; the 
Book of Psalms, by Professor J. Well- 
hausen, of Gottingen, and the Prophe- 
cies of Isaiah, by Professor T. K. Cheyne, 
of Oxford. The Hebrew version will be 
published, as heretofore, by the Johns 
Hopkins University Press ; the English 
version is in the hands of Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead and Company. 


& 


We notice that Xing Noanett has just 
been published in England by Mr. John 
Lane, and is meeting with high praise 
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from the critics. The 
Academy says of it that 
it ‘‘is not inferior to 
the bewitching Lorna 
Doone... . Thereare 
many romances in 
which one would fain 
here and there recon- 
struct a sentence or ob- 
literate a chapter ; but 
there is not a word in 
King Noanett which we 
should wish to change. 
In its reticent ease, its 
tenderness, its cleanly 
strength, the story is 
admirable.” 


& 


The very important 
work entitled 4 History 
of the Royal Navy from 
the Earliest Times to the 
Present, which we an- 
nounced in our Janu- 
ary number as in prep- 
aration, is to be pub- 
lished in America by 
Messrs. Little, Brown 
and Company. It is 
to be under the gen- 
eral editorship of Mr’ 
W. Laird Clowes, of 
Kings College, Lon- 
don, who has included 
among his collabor- 
ators the Hon. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and 
Captain A. T. Mahan. 
Captain Mahan will 
treat of the period cov- 
ering England’s wars 
with France in the last 
century. This author’s 
Life of Nelson has just 
been published in two 
superb volumes by 
Messrs. Little, Brown and Company, 
and will be reviewed in our June number 
by Mr. Roosevelt. The portrait which 
we give of Captain Mahan is taken from 
his latest photograph. 


® 


Jay 3 
ie 


Mrs. Annie Sawyer Down, writing 
about Hawthorne from Andover, Mass., 
affords us a passing glimpse of the Haw- 
thorne household at the time of Una 
Hawthorne’s birth. ‘‘ My father,’’ she 
says, 
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‘* was one of the village doctors, and had sent 
me with a package of medicine for Mrs. Haw- 
thorne when Una was born at the Old Manse. 
I remember standing tiptoe before the ancient 
door at the end of the long avenue of half dead 
ash-trees, and just managing to reach the pon- 
derous iron knocker. tr. Hawthorne himself 
opened the door, and I had finished my errand 
and was turning away when he said to me, 
‘Wouldn't the doctor’s little girl like to see the 
new baby ?’ 

‘* Of course the ‘ doctor's little girl’ was a 
to see anything that was new —and of all 
things new, a new baby- so he led me up the 
aged stairs ; then asking me to wait a moment, 
disappeared through a door that stood ajar. 
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GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 


Very soon he reappeared with the tiniest mor- 
sel of humanity, as it seemed to me, that I had 
ever seen, in his long, strong arms. 

‘“He was singularly handsome, of great 
height and corresponding breadth ; and as he 
stood there with his raven black hair and brill- 
iant dark eyes, I remember thinking that he 
Ipoked exactly like the Prince Charming who 
aroused the Sleeping Beauty in the enchanted 
forest 

‘* While I was admiring the baby, even then 
named Una, Mrs. Hawthorne from an inner 
room called me to come and see her. The gos- 
sips of the day in Concord called Mrs. Haw- 
thorne * homely ’ and ‘ plain,’ but certainly her 
room was not. Being an artist, she had done 
what, though common enough now, was then 
very rare - painted her furniture herself. On 
the headboard of the bed she had copied Guido’s 
‘ Aurora,’ and at the foot, what she called one 
of Raphael’s ‘ Hours ;’ while on the wash-stand 
was Venus rising from the sea, and on the 
dressing-table Correggio’s ‘Cupids.’ I wasonly 
a little girl at the time, and as it was my first 
conscious acquaintance with art, it produced 
- effect on my mind that has been inefface- 
able.’’ 





Mrs. Gertrude Atherton’s 
first long novel has just been 
published by Mr. John Lane, 
under the title of Patience Spar- 
hawk and Her Times. The 
book treats of five different 
phases of American life—pic- 
turesque, religious, society, 
journalistic and prison life—its 
} * most distinctive features being 
its pervasive modernity, its dis- 
torted vision of men, women 
and morals, and its overflowing 
energy and burning interest in 
life, crudely directed with the 
aggressive solemnity of youth. 
Gertrude Atherton is another 
American woman who has taken 
up her home in England. She 
is a Californian, having been 
born in San Francisco, and in 
her blood there mingle oppos- 
ing streams from Louisiana and 
New England. She was edu- 
cated by her grandfather, 
Stephen Franklin, a nephew of 
the famous explorer of that 
name, one of the pioneers of 
her native State and the editor 
of the first newspaper. He 
was a man of literary taste, 
and was said to be the hand- 
somest maninthe State. After 
graduating she married into 
one of the most distinguished 
families in California, but be- 
coming a widow while still very 
young, she spent a number of 
years in travel. In 1890 she returned to 
her hometostudy its life and manners and 
the early period of its career ; for this 
purpose making her abode in old towns 
and hamlets, and by living among the 
few remaining Spanish settlers she gath- 
ered material never before used in fic- 
tion. As all the characters in Patience 
Sparhawk who have anything to say talk 
essays, Mrs. Atherton has by this means 
got rid of much mental ferment and ac- 
cretion, and so, presumably, she will 
move along more swimmingly in her 
next book. The portrait of Mrs. Ather- 
ton which we give herewith has been 
taken from a new photograph by Alfred 
Ellis, of London. 


® 
Mrs. Atherton has a new story enti- 


tled His Fortunate Grace in the press 
of Messrs. D. Appleton and Company. 


























THE POETRY OF 


The qualities of Mr. Austin Dobson's 
work are known, for, by an accident 
which sometimes comes to surprise even 
the most disinterested of workers, his 
work is popular. Many have even paid 
him the compliment, from their own 
point of view, of ranking him, as a poet, 
with those amiable, intelligent, often 
scholarly persons, such as Mr. Locker- 
Lampson, who have made facile verses 
about books and wines on the afternoons 
when they were at leisure. He has 
written, it is true, a good deal of vers de 
société, some of which he frankly ac- 
knowledges on the head-lines ; and to 
distinguish between light verse, which 
is poetry, and vers de société, which is 
what it calls itself, will certainly not be 
easy for the casual reader, especially as 
Mr. Dobson is continually bridging the 
distance with flying /oxtons. It is reas- 
suring to think that he is probably best 
known by his least valuable work, by 
what is sentimental in it, or merely 
amusing. But, in a certain sense, he is 
genuinely popular for many genuine 
qualities of his art, only these qualities 
mean something much more, something 
often different, to the careful student of 
his poetry. Who, then, does not know 

‘* The song where not one of the graces 
Tight-laces”’ ; 
the verse which trips on daintier feet 





MR, DOBSON’S LIBRARY. 


‘in a drawing-room ? 





AUSTIN 


DOBSON. 


than any verse of our time; well-bred 
verse which dresses in quite the most 
severe French taste, wears no rouge ex- 
cept with fancy dress, and can sing with 
as fresh a voice as if it were not singing 
His eighteenth- 
century muse passes easily from Eng- 
land to France, and it is not fanciful to 
note the partly French origin of this 
after all so English writer coming into 
evidence in a score of little ways, ways 
as minute as the preference for single 
and double rhymes intermingled, after 
the manner of French masculine and 
feminine rhyming. The _ scholarship 
turned courtly (as of some abbé who 
writes madrigals for the Marquise), the 
ease of fastidious wit, the fancy brought 
back from her far voyages, and at home, 
by preference, in a garden; all these, 
these unique qualities, it is impossible 
not to see in the poems of Mr. Dobson. 
He paints, of course, genre pictures, 
brings the whole apparatus of the con- 
noisseur daintily intu verse, writes in 
imitation of Pope, of Prior, and with a 
worthy flattery in the action ; renders 
Horace in triolets, and Holbein in a 
chant royal. His wit and significance in 
the use of proper names, allusions, the 
French language ; his wit and delicacy 
in rhyme, the rare discretion of his epi- 
thets, are all evident, and not likely to 


oR 
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among ourselves, avoid the ex- 
pression of a deeply felt emo- 
tion, in order that we may not 
intensify the emotion itself by 
giving it words? This light 
poetry, seeming to be occupied 
so largely with the things that 
matter least to us in the world, 
is human in a most closely 
human way ; and by its very 
evasion it confesses the power 
and oppression of those deep 
emotions which it is like us in 
trying to escape. 

The quality which I find, 
even in those which seem least 
likely to occasion it of these 
transparent Proverbs in Porce- 
Jain, these lilting old French 
forms, these trotting ballads 
of the time of the Georges, is 
the quality of pathos. It is 
that pathos of things fugitive, 
flowers, beauty, the bloom on 
any fruit, sunshine in winter. 
It is what touches us, what we 
feel, without our quite realising 
the paradox of its appeal to us, 
not only in the frail, rose-leaf 
art of Watteau (where it is no 
doubt part of the intention), 
but in the certainly unintended 
suggestion of those eighteenth- 
century fans painted with gal- 
lant devices, those seventeenth- 
century gavottes written for 








be overlooked. And.when he chooses 
to be entirely serious, as in perhaps his 
finest poem, ‘‘ The Sick Man and the 
Birds,’’ how natural it seems to him, 
after all his evasions, to speak, as it is 
most natural to the poet to speak, di- 
rectly ! 

Most of his poetry is an evasion ; and 
it becomes, in its very frivolity, poetry, 
because it isanevasion. In its indirect, 
smiling, deliberate way of dealing with 
life, choosing those hours of carnival, 
when for our allotted time we put on 
masks, and coloured dresses, and dance 
a measure or two with strangers, it is an 
escape, an escape from life felt to be about 
to become overpowering. Do we not, 





courtly measures ; and is there 
not perhaps something of the 
same reason for the melancholy 
so strangely islanded in the 
heart of whirling gaiety of 
the German dance-rhythms 
of to-day? In the Capito- 
line Museum at Rome, in a room filled 
with busts of the emperors, there is one 
bust, that of Julia, the daughter of 
Titus, which has for me precisely the 
charm and pathos of those fragile things 
to which this kind of art gives something 
of the consecration of time. The little 
fashionable head, so small, eager, curled 
so elaborately for its life of one fashion- 
able day, and seeming to be so little at 
home in the unexpected, perpetuating 
coldness of marble ; what has such as 
this to do with the dignity of death? 


** But where is the Pompadour, too ?”’ 
asks Mr. Dobson : 
‘* This was the Pompadour's Fan!” 




















And it is because he has apprehended 
so deeply the carnival hours of life, with 
all that they have of the very uncon- 
sciousness of flight; because he has 
shown us youth, fashion, careless joy, 
in their unconcern of to-morrow, when 
youth will be one step further into the 
shadow it casts before it, and fashion 
will retire before other plumes, and care- 
less joy sadden at a mere change of the 
wind ; it is because he has these “‘ art- 
less, ageless things to say,’’ with so 
vivid, and so reluctant, a sense of what 
can be said lightly, daintily, with suffi- 
cient sincerity, during that bright hour's 
‘* indefinite reprieve,’’ that he is a poet, 
where most writers of light verse (to 
whom the moment is seen but from the 
moment’s point of view) are but rhymers 
for drawing-rooms. Writing as he does 
of the matters, and apparently in the 
tone, which are sufficient for the day to 
most worldly-wise people, his point of 
view is never that of the worldly-wise 
gentleman of the clubs, who is often to 
be found admiring him for what he 
thinks is a similarity of tastes. It is al- 


ways the point of view of the puet, and- 


of a poet to whom no sensation comes 
without its delicate arriére-pensée of wis- 
dom. 

I do not say that the whole of his 
work is of this value which I find typical 
of it. And, in particular, I do not say 
that this implicit quality of pathos is not 
sometimes, toits peril, explicit. Such 
popular pieces as ‘‘ The Child Musi- 
cian,’’ in which the pathos is said in- 
stead of seen, drop at once into a 
different order of work. A direct ap- 
peal to the sentiment of tears, a demand 
on one’s sympathy ; any of our Adelphi 
artificers can move us with that, and 
leave us ashamed of our emotion after- 
ward. A newspaper paragraph will do 
asmuch; the sight, in the street, of 
a woman sobbing in a doorway. That 
pathos, ethereal and yet enduring as 
the little life of roses living on in the 
immortality of the vinaigrette, which I 
find in whatever is good of Mr. Dobson's 
work, is entirely a pathos of second 
thoughts ; something which is not in the 
picture, but without which the picture 
would not be what it is, a picture of 
some /éte galante, seeming to exist for it- 
self, in so fragile a moment's happiness, 
that it appeals to our pity as irony does, 
touching the artistic sense in us of the 
paradox of life, 
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In Mr. Dobson’s work, as I have said, 
we get, frankly, vers de société as well as 
poetry ; and it might be interesting to 
discriminate between whatever, in his 
work, belongs to the one or the other 
order. It is unsafe to neglect so much 
as a single piece in his collection, for 
you are never safe from a surprise, and 
you will find touches of genuine poetry 
in the most unexpected places. But for 
the most part he is at his best when he is 
furthest away from our time; and for 
an obvious enough reason. It is only 
past fashions that can appeal to us as 
being in themselves poetical. When 
they are of our time they are, in them- 
selves, but so much decoration; they 
have even a touch of comedy in their 
nearness to us. That is why Mr. Dob- 
son’s poems of the present day, in which 
he deals with manners as manners, are 
with difficulty accepted as poetry ; and 
why the verse-writers of ‘‘ teacup times,” 
who in those times wrote of their tea- 
cups, scarcely seem to us poets. While 
the fan was still between the ringed fin- 
gers of the Pompadour, it was but a 
pretty piece of decoration; it is only 
now that the 

‘** Chicken-skin, delicate, white, 
Painted by Carlo Vanloo,”’ 
becomes stuff for poetry, beceming a 
symbol of those silken ways by which 
the fates of nations went, when the fan 
was of equal weight with the sceptre. 
But Mr. Dobson, who has the true art- 
ist’s love of difficulties to conquer, has 
done that most difficult of things, mak- 
ing poetry out of the ribbons of to day, 
and for the wearer of those ribbons. 
Well, let the ‘‘ English girl, divine, de- 
mure,’’ for whom he has told us he 
sings, take the pretty compliment, as 
the probably not more comprehensive 
Marquise of Moliére took the compli- 
ments of her ‘‘ last poet’’: who should 
quarrel with the flattering tongue of a 
dedication? Mr. Dobson knows well 
enough that he has not written his 
poems for young ladies, nor for to-day’s 
homage. He has done his day’s work 
for the work’s sake, and he has finished 
perfectly a small, beautiful thing: a 

miniature, a bust, a coin. 
** All passes. Art alone 
Enduring stays to us ; 


The Bust outlasts the throne— 
The Coin, Tiberius.’’ 


Arthur Symons. 
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VERSES READ AT THE DINNER OF THE OMAR 
KHAYYAM CLUB,* 


On TuurspAy, MARCH 25TH, 1897. 


‘* —Medio de fonte leporum 


Surgit Omari aliquid.”’ 
—Lucretius (adapted), 


‘* While we the Feast by Fruit and Wine prolong 
A Bard bobs up, and bores us with a Song."’ 
—The Aptiad 


** view 


"Twas Swift who said that people 
In Homer more than Homer knew." 
I can’t pretend to claim the gift 
Of playing Bentley upon Swift ; 
But I suspect the reading true 

Is ‘‘ Omar more than Omar knew,’ 
Or why this large assembly met 
Lest we this Omar should forget ? 
(In a parenthesis, I note 

Our Rustum }¢ here, without ved coat ; 
Where Sohrab sits I’m not aware, 

But that’s Firdausi { in the Chair !)— 
I say then that we now are met 

Lest we this Omar should forget, 
Who, ages back, remote, obscure, 
Wrote verses once at Naishapir,— 
Verses which, as I understand, 

Were merely copied out by hand, 

And now, without etched plates, or aid 
Of India paper, or handmade, 

Bid fair Parnassus’ top to climb, 

And knock the Classics out of time. 


Persicos odi-—Horace said, 

And therefore is no longer read. 

Time, who could simply not endure 
Slight to the Bard of Naishapiar, 

(Time, by the way, was rather late 

For one so often up to date !) 

Went swiftly to the Roll of Fame 

And blotted Q. H. F. his name, 

Since when, for every youth or Miss 
That knows Quis multa gracilis, 

There are a hundred who can tell 

What Omar thought of Heav’n and Hell : 
Who Bahram was; and where was hid 
The sev’n-ring’d Beaker of Jamshyd ;— 
In short, without a break can quote 
Most of what Omar ever wrote. 


* Copyright, 1897, by Austin Dobson. + Field-Marshal Rt. Hon. Viscount Wolseley. 
¢ Mr. Edmund Gosse. 
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Well, Omar Khayy4m wrote of Wine, 
And all of us, sometimes, must dine ; 
And Omar Khayyd4m wrote of Roses, 
And all of us, no doubt, have noses ; 
And Omar Khayy4m wrote of Love, 
Which some of us are not above. 

Also, he charms to this extent, 

We don’t know, always, what he meant. 
Lastly, the man’s so plainly dead 

We can heap honours on his head. 


Then, too, he scores in other wise 
By his ‘‘ deplorable demise.”’ 
There is so much that we could say 
Were he a Bard of yesterday ! 
We should discuss his draughts and pills, 
His baker's and his vintner’s bills ; 
Rake up—perhaps ’tis well we can’t— 
Gossip about his maiden aunt ; 
And all that marketable matter 
Which Freeman nicknamed ‘* Harriet-chatter !"’ 
But here not even Persian candles 
Can light us to the smallest scandals ;— 
Thus far your Omar gains at least 
By having been so long deceased. 


Failing of this, we needs must fall 
Back on his opus after all ;— 

Those quatrains so compact, complete, 
So suited to FitzG: (.ld’s feet, 

(And, let us add, so subtly planned 

To tempt the imitative band !)— 
Those censers of Omari ware 

That breathe into the perfumed air > 
His doubt, his unrest, his despair ;— } 
Those jewels-four-lines-long that show, 
Eight hundred years and more ago, 

An old thing underneath the sun 

In Babylonish Babylon ;— 

A Body and a Soul at strife 

To solve the Mystery of Life! 


So then all hail to Omar K. ! 

(To take our more familiar way) 

Though much of what he wrote and did 

In darkest mystery is hid ; 

And though (unlike our bards) his task 

Was less to answer than to ask ; 

For all his endless Why and Whether, 

He brings us here to-night together ; 

And therefore (as I said before), 

Hail! Omar Khayy4m, hail! once more! 
Austin Dobson. 
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There is something partly pathetic 
and partly exasperating in the reflection 
that the vast majority of mankind, on 
nearly every important subject, get their 
facts and their opinions wholly at sec- 
ond hand. Close to the héart of each 
great problem, whether it be theological 
or political or scientific or philosophical, 
a few powerful and unwearied minds 
are always labouring and watching, for- 
getful of self, single-minded, devoted to 
one sublime ideal—the discovery of 
truth, cost what it may and point 
whither it will. They have no thought 
of gain, no love of popular applause, no 
motive save the scholar’s motive, which 
is, at its highest, so pure and so disin- 
terested as almost to deserve the name 
of sacred. Whatever men have learned 


as yet in each respective field is known 


to them, and they live in serene con- 
tentment, and die with a smile of happi- 
ness, if they can but feel that by their 
labour and self-denial the sum of human 
knowledge has been perceptibly aug- 
mented, that through their effort a sin- 
gle ray of light has stolen out a little 
further into the dusk of the Unknown. 
They seek absolutely nothing for them- 
selves, and what they learn is free to all 
who care to take it from them. 

There stands about these men a second 
class, shrewd, clever, quick-witted, and 
ingenious, having much of the scholar’s 
knowledge and very little of the schol- 
ar’s spirit, with eyes that are turned 
toward the world at large, which is, in 
fact, their oyster. Whatever stream of 
knowledge flows forth from the little 
sanctuary where the giants of learning 
smite the rocks of difficulty, these brill- 
iant persons rapidly scoop it up into their 
own shallow vessels, and diluting it with 
the water of the first roadside puddle, 
run abroad throughout the world, sell- 
ing the draught to any one who may 
seek to buy. To drop the figure, it is, 
in general, only the adapter, the popu- 
lariser, the actual dispenser, whom the 
world at large encounters; and it is, 
therefore, to him that the glory and the 
praise of the discovery are given. Take 


* Die Chronologie der altchristlichen Littera- 
tur bis Eusebius. Von Adolf Harnack. Erster 
Band. Die Chronologie bis Irenzus. Leip- 
zig : J. C, Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. 
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almost any field of science, using that 
term in its broadest sense, and ask the 
average man to tell you the great con- 
temporary names suggested by it, and 
he will always give you the names of 
middlemen, of men who sit in the outer 
gates of learning and not within the 
penetralia. Hence it is (to take two ob- 
vious illustrations) that the multitude 
regard Mr. Edison as a great master of 
electrical experiment ; and view Profes- 
sor Max Miiller as chief among com- 
parative philologists. 

It is in the sphere of religious and 
theological discussion that this curious 
and rather depressing phenomenon is 
most strikingly perceptible, because 
such topics have from time immemorial 
most vitally and continuously interested 
the greatest number of human beings. 
And here the story is the same. A few 
profoundly learned men, equipped with 
all the means of investigation known to 
this last and greatest of the centuries, 
are labouring in the difficult field of Bib- 
lical research, animated by no contro- 
versial ardour, heedless of fame, and 
secking only in a reverent spirit to 
eliminate error and to know the entire 
truth as God has given men to see it. 
Theirs is the knowledge of text and 
times, of the subtlest linguistic colours, 
of the nicest questions of evidence, of 
the testimony that comes from within, 
and of the corroboration or contradic- 
tion that exists in the perplexing records 
of external history. They work on, and 
under their hands the light appears to 
grow less dim. Of the problems before 
them, some seem to contain the possi- 
bility of a plain solution ; there is some- 
thing at least that can be clearly learned. 
Gut they know that the last word has 
not yet been spoken, and that they have 
lifted only a little corner of the veil. 
The time has not arrived for any man to 
speak with full authority ; and they still 
work on. But all about them are flitting 
other and restless minds, eager for some- 
thing new, impatient of delay, filled 
with the spirit of the intellectual char- 
Iatan and the sensation-monger; and 
these men snatch greedily at the scraps 
that fall from the sober table of the 
wise, and rush off to proclaim a new 
doctrine and to dedicate some structure 








hastily reared upon a foundation that 
will not for one moment bear a serious 
strain. They write books and magazine 
articles, and even letters in the news- 
papers ; and they bask complacently in 
the sunshine of popular amazement. 

Upon these there waits still another 
class—the shallow, superficial, fluent 
preachers who combine ihe fair of a 
trained reporter with the ambitions of 
a popular actor. They are filled with 
the modern notion that the teaching of 
religion—the most solemn and impres- 
sively awful responsibility that can rest 
upon a human being—is of value only 
in so far as it can be made amusing or 
exciting or picturesque. These are the 
men who put off the external marks of 
their calling, who dress like commercial 
travellers, whoslap you on the back, as- 
sume an air of brisk joviality, preach 
bicycle sermons, organise sports and 
pastimes for their flock, and conceive 
the idea of ‘‘church smokers’’ as a 
means of grace. This sort of thing they 
speak of in their own jargon as “*‘ meet- 
ing men as men,”’ “‘ bringing religion 
down from the clouds,’’ and ‘* making 
it practical ;"" not seeing that their un- 
seemly and grotesque impersonation is 
viewed by men of the world with some- 
thing of that half-amused, half-pitying 
contempt with which one would behold 
a middle-aged schoolmistress capering 
in a skirt-dance. The eternal themes 
of reverence and mercy, of justice and 
of judgment, are wholly absent from 
their clack, and they can tell you far 
more about duck-shooting and the gos- 
sip of the clubs. 

When, then, the middlemen of doc- 
trine, the theological jerry-builders, send 
out some new report of what they 
say has been discovered by serious and 
scientific scholars, this half-explained 
and half-digested bit of knowledge is 
snapped up in a flash. It is, very like- 
ly, only part of a preliminary study, a 
tentative hypothesis, a theory broached 
as being one of several possible explana- 
tions; or it may represent only one 
stage of an investigation which is still 
in progress and of which the final results 
may wholly alter the actuai significance 
of the earlier assumption. But all this 
makes no difference to the clerical seek- 
er after a sensation, He hastily reads 


an article or two in the magazines, runs 
over a popular book upon the subject, 
gets a general notion of what it is all 
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about, hits upon a few catch-words and 
effective phrases, and then feels himself 
fully prepared to discuss the whole his- 
tory of Biblical criticism from Thomas 
of Heraclea to Tischendorf and Greg- 
ory. This leads men, especially news- 
paper men, to describe him as “ fully 
abreast of the times,’’ or perhaps even 
as ‘‘ an up-to-date divine.’’ If the par- 
ticular information that has filtered its 
way down to him is, on the face of it, a 
little subversive of previously accepted 
notions, something with a flavour of 
heterodoxy about it, he is especially well 
pleased. Nothing delights aclergyman 
of this type more than to utter radical 
sentiments and views that to many are 
perhaps a little shocking — especially 
when put as he too often puts them, with 
a half-humorous treatment of a sacred 
theme, or a jocular version of some Bib- 
lical narrative. He knowsthat there is 
something peculiarly piquant in heter- 
odoxy when it is preached from an or- 
thodox pulpit, though the same utter- 
ances would fall absolutely flat and un- 
noticed if proclaimed by one without the 
pale. Therefore he smugly keeps a 
tight hold upon the temporalities of his 
charge while playing all the time with 
heresy ; and if he can only get some one 
to accuse him of being an actual heretic, 
his future is assured; for then the 
newspapers will print abstracts of his 
sermons, and he will be known both far 
and wide as a “ liberal’’ and *‘ modern”’ 
man. 

Not all who set forth in their sermons 
what they think to be the truth estab- 
lished by the higher criticism are men of 
thischeaptype. There are scores of con- 
scientious teachers, who themselves are 
troubled by the assaults upon tradition, 
who vaguely feel the spiritual danger 
thet lurks in much that is put forth by 
those who claim to know the latest doc- 
trine of the critics, but who hold that it 
would be quite dishonest to conceal the 
facts as they have come to understand 
them. So they load up their discourses 
with questions of textual and exegetical 
subtlety ; speaking of the doubtful au- 
thorship of one or another of the sacred 
writings, of the chronological uncertain- 
ty of arecord long regarded as inspired, 
of pseudonymous epistles, of the early 
canon, of interpolations and incorporated 
glosses. They do not see that the fun- 
damental truths of Christian doctrine, 
its ethics and its true divinity, are not 
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in the least affected by things like these. 
They forget that the obligation and the 
moral beauty of charity and chastity are 
not dependent upon one view or another 
of a chronological date ; that the Ara- 
maic colouring of a prophet’s style can- 
not impair the eternal validity of jus- 
tice ; that the double authorship of a 
Biblical record does not lessen the in- 
herent sanctity of an honest, reverent, 
and blameless life ; that the peculiar sig- 
nificance of a particle askew has no bear-. 
ing upon the need which all men feel of 
hope and consolation in their hours of 
sorrow. And, again, they do not see 
how, nevertheless, these paltry scraps of 
third-hand scepticism really undermine 
and honeycomb the foundation of a faith 
upon which must ultimately rest those 
motives that alone lead men to strive 
for a better and a purer and a nobler 
life. What does the layman gather 
from a homily replete with all the jar- 
gon of a transcendental critic? Noth- 
ing whatever beyond a vague impres- 
sion that all the teaching learned by 
him at his mother’s knee, the teaching 
that has kept alive within him all the 
better aspirations of his nature, is doubt- 
ful, obsolete, or even false. And then, 
as time goes on, he comes to think that 
right and wrong are nothing but con- 
ventionalities when all is so uncertain, 
that life’s philosophy is only hedonism, 
that there is no changeless standard of 
morality, and that an enlightened selfish- 
ness is in reality the highest wisdom. 
It may be otherwise, he will tell you, but 
he doesn’t know ; and when religious 
teachers are themselves in doubt, why 
should he acknowledge any personal re- 
sponsibility ? Thus the process of dis- 
integration spreads, and thus the teach- 
ers of religion are themselves uncon- 
sciously converted into mere assistant 
infidels. And all the while, above and 
beyond these untrained babblers of a 
doctrine still chaotic and half-under- 
stood, the dispassionate, untiring stu- 
dents who are seated at the sources go 
on and on and on, discarding one by 
one their own first tentative hypotheses, 
proving the falsity of their own first 
radical assumptions, and quickly leaving 
far behind them their own crude gener- 
alisations, even while the superficial pul- 
pit orator is still endeavouring to master 
these and to promulgate them as being 
the ultimate and supreme expression of 
discovered truth, 
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Professor Adolf Harnack’s truly monu- 
mental work, of which the first part is 
before us, suggests inevitably the train 
of thought that has been here outlined. 
Professor Harnack is himself, we think, 
unquestionably viewed by scholars as 
being the most eminent of all the stu- 
dents who are to-day investigating the 
history and the sources of early Chris- 
tian literature. As a chronologist he 
has no superior ; and he is deeply read 
in all the existing records of the period 
that is his chosen field of scientific in- 
vestigation. His elaborate Dogmenge- 
schichte, only lately translated into Eng- 
lish, has been, since its first appearance 
in 1889, a standafd work with investi- 
gators of every school of thought. He 
is not an orthodox theologian ; in fact, 
his name has in the past been many a 
time invoked for the discomfiture of 
the adherents of orthodox tradition. 
But he is a type of the scholar who 
is absolutely free from any trace of 
intellectual vanity ; and his frankness 
and generosity and candour have won 
for him the respect and even the admira- 
tion of those who have most earnestly 
opposed his critical judgments. He is 
one of those rare spirits who feel it to 
be no shame but rather a most honour- 
able duty to retract beliefs which further 
light has shown to be erroneous, and 
who with a single heart desire to estab- 
lish nothing but the truth. 

The work to which our attention is at 
the present time directed contains a 
most minute and searching exposition 
of a part of his investigations ; and to 
these he has prefixed an Introduction 
written in a singularly luminous and 
forceful style, and summarising the gen- 
eral conclusions to which his long and 
patient toil has led him. This lucid 
statement of the attitude of perhaps the 
greatest living scholar toward some of 
the most vexatious problems of New 
Testament criticism must necessarily 
arouse a very general interest; and it 
may be very specially commended to 
the notice of those dabblers in theology 
whose minds still feel the influence of 
Baur and Strauss, and who regard a 
tincture of the Tiibingen teaching as the 
mark of erudite and enlightened liber- 
alism. 

For the benefit of the general reader, 
we may recall briefly the attitude as- 
sumed by those investigators who, with 
perfect honesty but with imperfect data, 























laid the foundations of the particular 
school which so grievously unsettled the 
minds of all who let themselves be daz- 
zled by their learning and impressed by 
their audacity. Of these destructive 
critics, Ferdinand Christian Baur, ‘‘ the 
Niebuhr of New Testament criticism,”’ 
and one imbued with the Hegelian view 
of history, professed to see in the books of 
the New Testament evidence of a period 
of storm and stress in the early days, ofa 
period when discordant passion rent the 
Church asunder and filied with bitter- 
ness and resentment the factions that 
contended over questions of ecclesiastic 
polity. Closely following Baur came 
Strauss, as ingenious, brilliant, and pro- 
found as he, and more aggressively 
radical than De Wette, his other prede- 
cessor, whose methods, in fact, as ap- 
plied by him to the study of the Old 
Testament, Strauss now directed upon 
the New. Under his dissolving touch 
the Gospels seemed to melt into mist 
and myth ; miracle, prophecy, faith it- 
self, appeared to shrink to nothingness. 
His keen analysis seemed based upon 
irrefutable fact, and the charm of his 
style carried his teaching to minds that 
seldom note the varying phases of theo- 
logical discussion. The influence of his 
Leben Jesuit would be difficult to overrate. 
Upon timorous souls of the Robert Els- 
mere type the effort was overwhelming, 
while others who shrank from the bold 
logic of Strauss still received something 
of his scepticism through less polemical 
works, among which perhaps Renan’s 
Histoire des Origines may be regarded as 
most influential. Probably not many 
English and American theologians went 
all the length that Strauss would logically 
lead them ; but there is not a doubt that 
much which he professed to demonstrate 
found lodgment in the minds of many 
men, especially in those of teachers of 
religion. Many perhaps did not at once 
confess to being influenced by what they 
read ; but it is certain that their former 
faith, their feeling of certainty, yielded 
gradually to the solvent of this German 
revelation, and that in time their atti- 
tude became and has remained the atti- 
tude of men who doubt. As Professor 
Harnack himself declares : 


‘* There was a time—in fact, the general pub- 
lic has not gone beyond it a the oldest 
Christian literature, including the New Testa- 


ment itself, was looked upon as but a tissue of 
There is still 


deceptions and falsifications. . . , 
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left. . 
od like that of a suspicious government which 
1s always fastening itself on single points, and 


. an undefined sense of distrust, a meth- 


which attempts by means of them to attack 
conclusions that are clear and definite. ... 
An effort 1s now made to trace all sorts of ' ten- 
dencies,’ and to point out extensive interpola- 
tions ; or else a scepticism is visible which p aces 
probability and improbability on precisely the 
same level.’’ 


Now it is to be presumed that both 
the Zendenzkritik and the scepticism of 
which Professor Harnack is here speak- 
ing are far less universal in this country 
than in Germany; yet they certainly 
exist, and they exist, too, in minds in 
which their presence is not generally 
suspected. But their existence undoubt- 
edly depends upon a strong feeling that 
they are in accordance with the matured 
and well-established opinions of the very 
ablest scholars. Our doubting Thom- 
ases, in fact, have not yet got beyond 
the era of Baur and Strauss; and they 
imagine that the views of Baur and 
Strauss are still substantially the views 
that German critics hold to-day. They 
know, of course, that the work of in- 
vestigation is still going on; but they 
are absolutely unaware that its trend 
is by no means the same as that which 
characterised the scholarship of the 
early sixties. Hence, it is extremely 
interesting, and to the majority even of 
Biblicai students it must be almost start- 
ling, to come upon a frank, dispassionate 
statement of results like those set forth 
in Professor Harnack’s Introduction. 
To feel their full significance and weight 
it should again be noted that this writer 
is everywhere acclaimed as being the 
very ablest and most conscientious of 
those scholars who approach the subject 
from the side of purely secular and sci- 
entific criticism. 

What, then, is the deliberate judg- 
ment of this eminent investigator with 
regard to the questions that have just 
been mentioned? Coming to his task 
with a thorough disbelief in the accuracy 
of the Christian traditions, and stand- 
ing even to-day without the pale of or- 
thodoxy, Professor Harnack states that 
the conclusions which he has reached 
are in all important points in harmony 
with these same traditions. The irre- 
sistible logic of chronology, the mar- 
shalling of an infinite array of signifi- 
cant facts, have led him with most ad- 
mirable candour to set down this very 
remarkable confession ; 
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“The oldest literature of the Church in all 
important points and in most of its details is, 
from the point of view of literary criticism, both 
— and worthy of reliance. In the whole 

ew Testament there is in all Bere y only 
a single writing [the Second Epistle of Peter] 
that can be looked upon as pseudonymous in 
the strict sense of the word.” 


He then goes on to say that, even of 
the uncanonical writings, those that are 
pseudonymous are surprisingly few ; 
that in the case of one at least (the so- 
called Acta Thecla) its pseudonymity was 
recognised and condemned by the 
Church itself ; that there are few writ- 
ings that are interpolated ; and that the 
interpolations themselves are mainly 
harmless. 


“The literary tradition of the Pre-Catholic 
Period is shown to be, as a whole, reliable.”’ 


But these general statements, striking 
though they be, do not exhaust the list 
of Professor Harnack’s remarkable ad- 
missions. Practically, he accepts all the 
Pauline Epistles as genuine, though the 
dates which he defends differ by a few 
years from those of the Church tradi- 
tion. He gives a chronology of St. 
Paul’s life which removes the last doubt, 
based on external evidence, against the 
authenticity of these writings. He 
points out the internal evidence which 
each of the Gospels affords as testimony 
to the genuineness of the others. He 
states without qualification that the let- 
ters of Ignatius and of Polycarp are all 
authentic ; and he admits with a gener- 
ous frankness the inaccuracy of the view 
upon this subject which he himself 
would have defended ten years ago. 
Most impressive of all is his broad and 
immensely significant summing up in 
which he boldly asserts that the whole 
drift of critical thought to-day is not 
destructive but conservative (he calls it 
“* reactionary’’), and that he looks fora 
strengthening of this tendency in the 
immediate future. 


“The chronological succession in which tradi- 
tion has placed the original documents of Chris- 
og | is, in all essential points, from the Epis- 
tles of Paul to the writings of Irenzeus, correct ; 
and it forces the historian to disregard all theo- 
ties whatever relating to these events, if they 
conflict with this succession.”’ 


We could wish that the conclusions of 
so learned and dispassionate a scholar 


might’soon be very widely known. They 


_surely would correct the false assumption 


that a sneaking scepticism in religious 
teaching is in any sense a proof of erudi- 
tion or of liberality of thought ; and 
they would bring back to a more sober 
way of thinking those whose convictions 
have been unsettled by a mistaken ad- 
herence to mere critical authority. 
Then we should have, perhaps, far 
fewer ‘‘ up-to-date divines’’ and more of 
those simple-mannered priests who do 
not study fashion in their faith and 
change it with each season of the year ; 
but who live quietly among their flocks, 
sharing their sorrows and their joys, 
and teaching them, not the latest thing 
in dittography and haplography, but 
instead those homely virtues that can 
mever age, and that in every century 
bind men together and make for unity 
and purity and untroubled peace. 

Yet vastly more important than the 
actual conclusions to which Professor 
Harnack has attained, is the evidence 
which this volume gives us of how shift- 
ing and uncertain at the best is purely 
secular learning. What this great critic 
held as truth ten years ago, he now re- 
pudiates as falsehood ; what his prede- 
cessors stated with dogmatic certainty 
even the most radical of modern Bibli- 
cal investigators have long ago reject- 
ed. It is a most impressive lesson to 
every one who is tempted to yield up 
some portion of historic faith to the 
winds of secular authority, to be blown 
about with every fitful gust ; for, looking 
back over long periods of years, critics 
recant, their teaching perishes; and 
that which stands immutable and quite 
secure is the great tradition and the 
mighty system that perpetuate whatever 
is best and highest in human aspiration 
and belief. Mere scholarship grows ob- 
solete and is discredited ; but the pages 
over which the scholar pores still iend 
to the troubled soul the consolation of 
inspired wisdom; while the splendid 
structure that has been reared upon 
their teaching is the one and only thing 
that amid the wreck of theory, the mist 
of casuistry, and the supreme assault of 
intellectual pride, has never for a single 
moment yet been shaken. 


Harry Thurston Peck. 




















AMERICAN 


IV.—EpDGAR 


For a long time it was hard to get at 


the truth about Poe's life. His first 
biographer, the Rev. R. W. Griswold, 
whom Poe named as his literary execu- 
tor, told such an unflattering tale that 
since 1850 it has been the rdle of many 
important writers to abuse this revercad 


Note.—The above portrait is taken from a 
photograph of the painting by Oscar Halling 
in the possession of John Prentice Poe, Esq., Bal- 
timore, Md., and is here reproduced by his kind 
permission. 
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gentleman. An enthusiastic French 
translator of the tales inquires concern- 
ing him : ‘* //n’ existe donc pas en Amérique 
d' ordonnance qui interdit aux chiens I en- 
trée des cimetiores?’’ An American ad- 
mirer of Poe asserts that Griswold ap- 
pointed himself literary executor, paid 
Mrs. Clemm, the poet’s mother-in-law, 
a small sum for the papers in her posses- 
sion, and made her sign a statement 
that Poe had chosen him to collect and 
edit his works—all with the purpose of 
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A EUROPEANISED PUE, 


From a rare French etching in the possession of Mrs. Annie Nathan 


Meyer, New York, by her kind permission. 


vilifying the dead man’s fame. This is 
manifestly false ; but from 1850, when 
Griswold’s memoir appeared, until 1885, 
when Mr. George E. Woodberry, in his 
biography in the American Men of Let- 
ters Series, threw a white light upon 
many vexed questions, there was hardly 
an attempt at describing Poe in which 
the errors either of undue praise or of 
undue condemnation were not obvious. 
It is now felt that Griswold in the main 
told the truth, though generally with- 
out kindness or tact. In the present 
sketch Professor Woodberry’s state- 
ments are accepted as authoritative. 
Why should the old, unpleasant 
stories be told again at all? ‘‘ Why do 
you have the same old toys for sale 
every Christmas ?”’ a lady once asked a 
shopkeeper ; “‘ why don’t you get some 
new ones?’’ ‘‘ Madam,’’ was the re- 


ply, “‘there are always new 
babies."” And there. are al- 
ways new reade1s—and some 
old ones with short memo- 
ries. For both of these class- 
es, and for more besides, 
Poe's tales and poems are 
eternally new; and some 
knowledge of the man who 
produced them bears essen- 
tially upon the fulness of 
their meaning. 

If we were to adopt Poe’s 
own stories of himself we 
should have, in the first place, 
to give him several birthdays, 
each later than the actual one. 
This was January 19th, 1809, 
and, as if his life began with 
contradictions, Boston, the 
city of his detestation, was 
his birthplace. But his moth- 
er was an actress—Elizabeth 
Arnold -— whom his father, 
David Poe, the son of an ex- 
cellent Maryland family, had 
married against the wishes of 
his people ; and it is the for- 
tune of the children of the 
theatre to be born “on the 
road.’’ It was Poe’s misfor- 
tune that in Richmond his 
mother died when he was less 
than three years old; his 
father had already quitted 
the scene. The three chil- 
dren of the marriage were 
adopted by benevolent friends 
and relatives, Edgar falling 
into the care of the childless wife of a 
wealthy merchant of Richmond, whose 
name of Allan the boy received. It 
could not have been foreseen that the 
ill-starred waif: might almost as well 
have been left to shift for himself. 

Through his boyhood there was no 
lack of kindness in the treatment his 
foster parents bestowed upon him. 
They were proud of his good looks and 
precocity, and gave him the best of 
schooling, first in Richmond, and then, 
during their stay abroad, for five years 
at the Manor House School, Stoke 
Newington, a London suburb. Here 
the headmaster observed merely that he 
was clever, but injured by “‘ an extrava- 
gant amount of pocket money.’’ Poe's 
story of ‘‘ William Wilson” records 
his own remembrances of the school.” 
He was brought back to Richmond 
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in 1820, and for six years 
pursued his studies there un- 
der the best auspices prepara- 
tory to entering the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 

It is worth remarking that 
in this schoolboy period Poe 
made no friends. He was at 
once sensitive and supercil- 
ious, desirous of a regard he 
did not excite, and quick to 
show his contempt for wits 
less keen than hisown. These 
qualities he never outgrew, 
and for the life he was des- 
tined to lead they provided 
as poor an equipment as one 
can well imagine. One strong 
attachment which he did form 
at this time, however, is equal- 
ly noticeable for the qual- 
ity it foreshadowed. It was 
his romantic devotion to the 
young and beautiful mother 
of one of his schoolmates. 
Poe never ceased to crave the 
society of women who could 
‘“‘understand’’ him ; and when 
this lady of Richmond, after 
winning the boy’s heart by 
her tenderness toward him, 
died an early death, the 
young dreamer would go to 
her grave by night, and brood 
by day upon the bitterness 
of his loss. She seems to 
have been his first Lenore. 

Of the youth who was capable of such 
feelings one does not exactly expect the 
record Poe made for himself at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, which he entered in 
February of 1824. To be sure, when his 
university career ended in less than a 
year, he took with him the highest hon- 
ours in Latin and French ; but he left 
behind him gambling debts to the 
amount of twenty-five hundred dollars 
and a reputation as an extraordinary 


drinker. ‘‘It was not the /aste of the 
beverage that influenced him,"’ a college 
contemporary has written. ‘‘ Without a 


sip or a smack of the mouth he would 
seize a full glass, without water or sugar, 
and send it home ata single gulp."’ But 
cards were his destruction at college, 
and it was no wonder that Mr. Allan 
declined to send him back to Char- 
lottesville. 

The alternative for college life was a 
clerkship in Mr. Allan’s office, and it 
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From an engraving of the original picture by J. Sartain. 


was a matter of course that Poe could 
not long submit to it. If again we were 
to adopt his own account of himself, at 
least as he authorised it in biographical 
sketches of a later date, we should have 
to follow him now to Greece, where, 
according to the mythical story, he 
went, like Byron, to fight for liberty ; 
we should find him, too, in St. Petetrs- 
burg, involved in some mysterious 
trouble, from which he was extricated 
only by the help of the American con- 
sul. The real, if less romantic, truth 
appears to be that going forth from 
Richmond to seek his fortunes in the 
world, he soon found himself in poverty 
in Boston, where an obscure. publisher 
printed for him in 1827 an obscure lit- 
tle volume, ‘‘ Zamerlane, and Other Poems, 
by a Bostonian.’’ It was nothing then, 
but five years ago one of the three 
known existing copies of the book sold 
for $1850. The inference from the fact 
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“* ULALUME,”’ 


From an unpublished etching by F Seymour Haydon in the possession of Mr. F. H. Day (of Messrs. Copeland 
and Day), Boston. 


that the publisher in later life never 
associated ‘‘ Tamerlane’’ with the fa- 
mous name of Poe is that the young 
singer was making use of another name. 
This inference is borne out by the en- 
listment at Boston of Edgar A. Perry, 
on May 26th, 1828, as a private in the 
United States Army, and by the identi- 
fication of this young soldier, who soon 
became a sergeant-major, with Edgar A. 
Poe. This person, Poe or Perry, re- 
ceived a leave of absence from Fortress 
Monroe when Mrs. Allan, Poe’s bene- 
factress, died in Richmond, early in 


1829 ; and it was Mr. Allan who applied 
for it, and a little later was instrumental 


in bringing about his foster son’s ad- 


mission as a cadet to the Academy at 
West Point. It was doubtless a relief 
to the respectable merchant to feel that 
he had thus done his duty by the young 
man, with whom his sense of kinship 
had been growing year by year more re- 
mote. 

It was in 1830 that Poe entered West 
Point, having published in Baltimore, in 
the year before, a second little volume 
of poems. Though his age was record. 
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ed at the Academy as nine- ee 
teen, it was the face of a 
man of more than the twen- 
ty-one years he had really 
lived that his fellow-cadets 
learned to know. It was 
their jest to say that he had 
secured an appointment for 
his son, and, the boy having 
died, he had come to take 
his place. It was no great 
wonder that Poe bore the 
look of age before his time. 
Estranged from those who 
had tried to help him, soli- 
tary, sensitive and poor, and 
endowed by nature with a 
spirit which, from first to 
last; preyed remorselessly 
upon itself —what was there 
to give his face the look of 
youth? And how could such 
a one have been expected to 
adapt himself to a life in 
which self-effacement is the 
first rule? It made no dif- 
ference that Poe had chosen 
for himself the military pro- 
fession. He soon tired of 
it, and deliberately brought 
about his own expulsion 
from the Academy. Per- 
haps this was rendered the 
easier by his reckless habits 
through the six months of 
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From the photograph of a Daguerreotype (taken in November, 1848, 
while on a visit to Lowell, Mass.); reproduced by permission of 


his cadetship. His literary Mr. Walter Leon Sawyer, Boston. 


tendencies were well known 

at West Point, and there is a certain 
irony in the fact that a third little 
book of verse, which a New York pub- 
lisher undertook on the strength of the 
cadets’ support, distinctly disappointed 
the subscribers because it was not made 
up of local squibs. 

Poe’s worldly prospects, when he 
made his way from West Point to Balti- 
more, were certainly far from bright. 
Mr. Allan had married a second wife, 
and the birth of a son soon dispelled 
every hope Poe might have entertained 
of coming into the property which asa 
boy he had had some reason to count 
upon. There was nothing for him but 
to live by his own wits, and for a time 
the living he made was of the barest. 
Happily for hin, a Baltimore paper, 
The Saturday Visiter (sic), offered in 1833 
some prizes in money for the best con- 
tributions in prose and verse. Poe’s 
story of ‘‘ The Manuscript Found ina 


Bottle’’ won him a hundred dollars, and 
his poem *‘ The Coliseum’’ would have 
secured the first place in its class 
also had it not been thought unwise to 
give two prizes to one man. The suc- 
cess was of the greatest importance to 
Poe, for it secured him the influential 


' friendship of John P. Kennedy, through 


which, in turn, he secured the associate 
editorship of the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger, 2 new Magazine in Richmond. 
This was not until 1835, and in the 
meantime Poe had been reduced to the 
narrowest straits of poverty. On one 
occasion he had been obliged to decline 
Mr. Kennedy’s invitation to dinner, be- 
cause of his ‘‘ persona! appearance.”’ 
But all was changed in Richmond, 
where his new duties called him. His 
remarkable talents as an editor did won- 
ders for the circulation of the Messen- 


ger ; and his own pen, departing from 


the traditions of commonplace in fiction 
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and criticism, spread his fame abroad. 
There was, moreover, almost for the 
only time in Poe's troublous life, a suffi- 
ciency of income for his needs. These 
were not great, although in September 
of 1835, feeling himself unable to part 
from the relatives with whom he had 
lived in Baltimore, his aunt, Mrs. 
Clemm, and her daughter, Virginia, 
he had privately married his young cous- 
in. How - 

young she 
was all the 
world did 
not know ; 
for when 
the public 
marriage 
took place 
in Rich- 
mond, 
in May, 
1836, Poe’s 
bondsman 
—under 
the mar- 
riage law—- 
declar- 





Prosperity now seemed easily within 
reach of the smal! family in Richmond. 
Its revenues were increased by the keep- 
ing of a few boarders, and apparently 
all would have gone well except for Poe 
himself. But before he had left Balti- 
more his habits—or freaks—of intem- 
perance had begun to get him into 
trouble. They had better be called 
freaks, for it does not appear that they 
were ha- 
bitual. No 
man so 
suscep- 
tible to 
stimulants 
could have 
indulged 
-in them 
habitually 
and have 
done one 
half the 
work that 
Poe did in 
the world. 
It is Mrs. 
Clemm's 


ed on testimony 
oath that that a sin- 
Virginia gle cup 
Clemm of coffee 
was “of would in- 
the full toxicate 
age of him. For 
twenty- such aman 
one years.” the obvi- 
In reality ous thing 
she was to do was 
not quite to shun 
fourteen, his beset- 
and Poe ments as 
was about he would 
twice her shun the 
age. The plague; 
spectacle ‘es but this, at 
of this mar- MRS. MARIA CLEMM, THE ‘*‘ MORE THAN MOTHER OF POE, le ast for 
riage with Now reproduced for the first time from the photograph of a Daguerreotype periods of 
a child has taken in 1850; by permission of Mr. Walter Leon Sawyer, Boston. any length, 
its relief in Poe had 


the picture of sonship and motherhood, 
the relations which Poe and Mrs. Clemm 
bore to each other through life with a 
peculiar tenderness. A weak man never 
needed the help of a strong woman more 
than Poe needed it, and as it was never 
to come from his wife, it was well that 
her mother could also be truly his. The 
fortunate circumstances of Poe's life 
were fewenough. This was one of them. 


neither the purpose nor the courage 
to do. The prostration that followed 
each attack of intemperance was ren- 
dered the more complete by his use 
of opiates. It was as if he did his 
best to incapacitate both body and 
spirit. These, in a word, were the con- 
ditions ‘under which much of his ma- 
ture life was led. That they had begun 
to affect his work as early as in the 
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Richmond days we are clearly informed 
by a letter to Poe from Mr. White, the 
proprietor of the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger. Its spirit of expostulation 1s of 
the kindest, and a single sentence, if it 
is based upon fact, shows the need of 
good advice in which Poe already stood : 
**No man is safe that drinks before 
breakfast."’ It is unnecessary to quote 
more or to wonder that thé first num- 
ber of the 
magazine for 
1837 made the 
announce- 
ment that 
Poe's con- 
nection with 
it had ceased. 

It would 
be a sorrow- 
ful progress 
to follow Poe 
through _ all 
his vicissi- 
tudes. There 
is a monoto- 
ny of pity in 
the spectacle 
of the man 
entering with 
courage upon 
new editori- 
al ventures, 
making sure- 
ly for suc- 
cess through 
weeks or 
months, win- 
ning the ad. 
miration of 
his associ- 
ates, and 
then, sudden- 
ly or by de- 
grees, failing 
with a com- 
pleteness that 
rendered the 
brave hope of 
each beginning only. the more tragic. 
Such, in a general way, were his experi- 
ences w:th Burton’s Gentleman's Magazine 
and its successor, Graham's Magazine, in 
Philadelphia, where he lived from 1838 
till 1844. Pursuing through all these 
dark days the igais fatuus of a magazine of 
his own, he was nevertheless taking his 
place more and more firmly as a prose 
writer of the first popularity. As a 
poet he was scarcely known, but his 


of Amelia 
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stories and reviews in magazines, and 
his excellently well-named volume of 
1840, Zales of the Grotesque and Arabesque, 
had secured him a general esteem quite 
out of keeping with the sordidness of 
his personal circumstances. It was in 
this period not only that his story of 
**The Gold Bug’’ won him his second 
prize of a hundred dollars, but that he 
wrought the wonders in cryptography 
. which — save 

the mark !— 
might have 
made a Ba- 
conian of 
him to-day, 
and from 
the open- 
ing chapters 
of Barnaby 
Rudge fore- 
told the con- 
clusion, a feat 
which caused 
Dickens to in- 
quire if Poe 
were the dev- 
il. But the 
substantial 
value of such 
successes as 
these was 
small, and in 
1844 New 
York became 
the scene of 
his struggles. 
There was 
editorial 
work to be 
done on the 
Evening Mir- 
ror, conduct- 
ed by N. P. 
Willis, and 
Poe secured 
the oppor- 
tunity of do- 
ing it. Willis 
was all kindness and forbearance, and 
has testified heartily to Poe's regularity 
and efficiency throughout their entire in- 
tercourse. But ‘‘ Willis was too Willisy 
for him,"’ as another editor expressed it, 
and Poe, before a year was out, went 
through the unfamiliar proceeding of 
leaving an employer who was sorry to 
have him go. Before the end of 1845 his 
next venture wasa thing of the past. He 
had joined with C. F. Briggs in the man- 
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agement of the Broadway Journal, had 
become proprietor of the paper, and had 
had to give it up, all within about ten 
months. In the process he lost the 
friendship of Lowell, through whom 
Briggs and he had been brought to- 
gether, and supplied Horace Greeley, 
who had lent him money to keep the 
Journal alive, with one of his character- 
irtic ‘* Recollections’’ 

‘‘ A gushing youth once wrote to me to this 
effect : 


‘*** Dear Sirk: Among your literary treasures 
you have doubtless preserved several auto- 
— of our country’s late lamented poet, 

dgar A. Poe. If so, and you can spare one, 
please inclose it to me, and receive the thanks 
of yours truly.’ 


‘I promptly responded as follows : 


*** Dear Sir: Among my literary treasures 
there happens to be exactly ome autograph of 
our country’s late lamented poet, Edgar A. 
Poe. It is his note of hand for fifty dollars, 
with my indorsement across the back. It cost 
me exactly $50.75 (including protest), and you 
may have it for half that amount. Yours re- 
spectfully.’, 


THE BOOKMAN. 





‘‘That autograph. I regret to say, 
remains on my hands, and is still for 
sale at first cost, despite the lapse of 
time and the depreciation of our cur- 
rency.”’ 


With Poe's abandonment of 
the Broadway Journal his work 
as an editor ended. He was 
still an important contributor to 
the magazines, and his series of 
articles in Godey's, *‘ The Lit- 
erati of New York, in which 
he belauded and berated his 
contemporaries with equal vig- 
our, made no little stir in its 
time. Many of his judgments 
about the most important men 
of his day, as, for example, his 
immediate recognition of Haw- 
thorne’s genius, showed that the 
true critical faculty was in him. 
That he did not always exercise 
it sincerely we may infer from 
his answer to a friend's protest 
against his high praise, in print, 
of the productions of a lady 
writer: ‘‘It is true,’’ he said, 
“she is really commonplace ; 
but her husband was kind to 
me; I cannot point an arrow 
against any woman." Some- 
thing of the same disingenu- 
ousness, to call it here by a gen- 
tle name, permitted him to sell 
several times over, often in slightly 
varied forms, the works of his pen, 
and to re-dedicate verses to successive 
ladies as the occasions arose. It made 
the less matter, however, at the time 
with which we are now concerned, for 
he had written *‘ The Raven,”’ first pub- 
lished in the L£vening Mirror January 
29th, 1845 ; and though thercommercial 
value of the poem is said by some to 
have been ten, by others five dollars, its 
effect was to carry Poe's name into every 
corner of the land. He whose reputa- 
tion had been based almost entirely 
upon prose suddenly found himself 
known high and low as a poet. 

Neither his fame nor the publication 
of two.volumes in 1845, Zales and 
Poems, made him other than an object 
of pity. Most of the time he was des- 
perately poor, and worse than poverty 
was the condition described in this let- 
ter of his own—read it as you will—writ- 
ten in 1848: 


‘*Six years ago a wife, whom I loved as no 
man ever loved before, ruptured a blood vessel 
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eGnite character, and e marked certainty of purpose, are desiderata of vital importance, and only attainable where one mind alone has 
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Gi them in the best spirit and to the very letter, I appeal with confidence to the many thousands of my friends, and especially of my 
‘Boothern frends, who sustained me in the Messenger, where I had but « very Partial opportunity of completing my own plans. 
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in singing. Her life was despaired of. I took 
leave of her forever, and underwent all the 
agonies of her death. She recovered partially, 
and I again hoped. At the end of the year the 
vessel broke again. I went through the same 
scene.... Then again — again — and even 
once again, at varying intervals. Each time I 





great usefulness. The coat and the cat were 
the sufferer’s only means of warmth, except as 
her husband held her hands and her mother 
her feet.’’ 


Poé himself was only a little less ill, 
with poverty and dread, and when Vir- 
ginia died, in January of 1847, 
the good women who cared for 
him nearly despaired of his re- 
covery. There were always 
good women to care for Poe. 
To Mrs. Clemm, Poe himself 
well knew what he owed, as 
the lines ‘* To My Mother”’ con- 
tinue to tell the world; and 
it is well worth while to repeat 
the pathetic words which Willis 
wrote of her in the Home Journal 
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THE HOUSE (THEN NO. 1134) IN CARMINE STREET, NEW 
YORK, WHERE POE, HIS WIFE, AND MRS. CLEMM LIVED FOR A 
FEW MONTHS BEFORE SETTLING IN PHILADELPHIA IN 1838. 


felt all the agonies of her death, and at each 
accession of the disorder I loved her more 
dearly and clung to her life with more desper- 
ate pertinacity. But I am constitutionally sen- 
sitive, Rervous in avery unusual degree. I be- 
came insane, with long intervals of horrible 
sanity. During these fits of absolute uncon- 
sciousness I drank—God only knows how often 
or how much. Asa matter of course, my ene- 
mies referred the insanity to the drink rather 
than the drink to the insanity.” 


In 1846 Poe, with Virginia and Mrs. 
Clemm, had moved to Fordham, near 
‘New York City, and established himself 
in the cottage now owned by the New 
York Shakespeare Society, and always 
kept open to visitors. His interrupted 


writing brought the scantiest returns in 


money. By the autumn of this year it 
was felt that Mrs. Poe’s last illness was 
upon her. A visitor has described the 
scene in the cottage : 


‘There was no clothing on the bed, which was 
only straw, but a snow-white counterpane and 
sheets. The weather was cold, and the sick 
lady had the dreadful chills that accompany the 
hectic fever of consumption. She lay on the 
straw bed, wrapped in her husband's great- 
coat, with a large tortoise-shell cat in her bosom. 
The wonderful cat seemed conscious of her 


after Poe himself had died : 


‘ Winter after winter, for years, the 
most touching sight to us, in this 
whole city, has been that tireless min- 
ister to genius, thinly and insufficient- 
ly clad, going from office to office 
with a poem or an article on some 
literary subject, to sell— sometimes 
simply pleading in broken voice that 
he was ill, and begging for him— 
mentioning nothing but that ‘he was 
ill,’ whatever might be the reason for 
his writing nothing, and never amid 
all her tears and recitals of distress 
suffering one syllable to escape her 
lips that could convey a doubt of him, 
or a complaint, or a lessening of pride in his 
genius and good intentions."’ 


At this crisis of Virginia’s death it 
was a Mrs. Shew who, after Mrs. 
Clemm, was most to Poe. To her we 
are said to owe ** The Bells.’’ The story 
runs that in one of Poe's visits to her 
house he said that he had to writea 
poem, and complained of his total lack 
of inspiration for it. The sound of 
church bells prompted. her, in spite of 
his irritation at the noise they were 
making, to write at the top of a piece 
of paper, ‘‘ The Bells, by E. A. Poe.” 
Then, as a first line, she jotted down 
** The bells, the little silver bells,’’ and 
after Poe had done one stanza, wrote 
‘“‘ The heavy iron bells’’ for him in the 
same way ; having finished this stanza, 
he wrote above them both ‘‘ By Mrs. 
M. L. Shew,’’ and handed her the 
manuscript. This was a pretty bit of 
fooling, but it lacked the warmth which 
Poe wished always to infuse into his 
friendships with women, a warmth which 
soon put an end to his intimacy with 
Mrs. Shew. Another of his women 
friends has left the record of Poe’s own 
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declaration that in his wife, gentle, de- 
voted, and beautiful as she was, he 
missed ‘‘ a certain intellectual and spir- 
itual sympathy,’’ a lack which he was 
always willing to let the women who 
** understood’’ him try to supply. After 
Virginia’s death these intimacies took a 
conspicuous place in the spectacle of his 
wofully shattered life. 

Poe made no mystery of his affection 
for sympathetic women. Such lines as 
those ‘‘ To Annie,’’ a lady of Lowell, 
and the longer poem, ‘‘To Helen,”’ 
strike the personal note with an unmis- 
takable clearness. ‘*‘ Helen’’ was herself 
a maker of verse—Mrs. Sarah Helen 
Whitman, of Providence, R. I.—and 
before she had actually met with Poe 
wrote and printed poetical addresses to 
him. In 1848 he made desperate efforts 
to marry her, and if her head had not 
remained as completely hers as her heart 
seems to have been his, she would doubt- 
less have become Mrs. Pue. Griswold’s 
story of their final interview was cruelly 
untrue, although it is evident 
that Poe’s indulgence in his 
besetting sins at the very time 
and place when he should have 
been most himself put an end 
to his hopes of Mrs. Whitman. 
Apparently he was acting at 
the time upon the advice of 
Mrs. Shew to save himself by 
marriage. One is not sur- 
prised, therefore, to find him 
in 1849 ardently wooing a 
wealthy widow of Richmond, a 
Mrs. Shelton, with whom as 
Miss Sarah Elmira Royster he, 
as a boy, had had romantic 


“dealings. One suspects that 
the romance was quite of the 
past,- and the suspicion is 
borne out by a portion of a 
letter which Poe wrote from 
Richmond to Mrs. Clemm at 
Fordham, after he had secured 
the promise of Mrs. Shelton’s 
prosperous hand : 

‘‘And now, dear Muddy, there is 
one thing I wish — to pay particu- 
lar attention to. I told Elmira when 
I first came here that I had one of 
the pencil-sketches of her that I took 
along while ago in Richmond, and 
I told her that I would write to you 
about it. So when you write just 
copy the following words in your 
letter ; ‘I have looked again for the 

ncil-sketch of Mrs. S., but cannot 

nd it anywhere. I took down all 
the books and shook them one by one, and, 
unless Eliza White has it, 1 do not [know] what 
has become of it. She was looking at it the 
last time I saw it. The one you spoilt with 

Indian ink ought to be somewhere about the 

house. I will do my best to find it.’”’ 


One would gladly dispense with the 
discovery of such letters as this one, 
written in the last month of Poe’s life. 
It is needless to comment upon it or the 
state of unhealth which it reveals. It is 
for the psychologist to confer with the 
physiologist and divide the blame for 
Poe's condition between his spirit and 
his body. He himself once wrote toa 
friend : ‘* You will find yourself puzzled 
in judging me by ordinary motives.” 
And if he had been any one else, a for- 
tunate ending to the Richmond visit 
could almost surely have been predict- 
ed. He was lionised by old and new 
friends. The two lectures which he 
gave were greatly successful. He was 
full of hope for the success of his long- 
desired magazine, Zhe Stylus. Yet twice 
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during the visit he yielded to his passion 
for liquor, and the doctors told him that 
if he did so but once again it would kill 
him. With this knowledge he started 
for the North to arrange some business 
matters preliminary to his marriage. It 
is difficult to trace his footsteps with 
certainty from the time he left Richmond, 
on Sunday night, September 3oth, 1849, 
until Wednesday afternoon, when he 
was found helpless in a Baltimore polling 
booth, which was also a drinking-place. 
As the day happened to be that of elec- 
tion, the supposition is that he had been 
seized by politicians and made to vote 
at many polls. When his friends found 
him, he was taken to the Washington 
Hospital, where, after four days of de- 
lirium, he died on Sunday, October 8th, 
saying, ‘‘ Lord, help my poor soul.”’ 
The doctor who attended him has with- 
in recent years published his opinion 
that Poe was drugged and not intoxi- 
cated when he was brought to the hos- 
pital ; and so with contradictions, as at 
the beginning, his life ended. 

Hardly anything can be said of Poe, 
even of his personal appearance, which 
somebody will not stand ready to contra- 
dict, As of the man, so of his work ; the 
differences of the opinion it has excited 
are as wide as the world. To Emerson 
he was merely the ‘‘ jingle-man,’’ and 
Emerson’s was not an isolated belief. 
For some of our French and English 
kinsmen, as for some of us at home, his 
genius stands virtually supreme in Amer- 
ican letters. It has been possible here 
to glance merely at some of the con- 
spicuous events of-his ill-controlled life. 
An infinite deal, perhaps of equal inter- 
est, has been omitted. Many pages 
would be needed to discuss to any pur- 
pose his familiar definition of poetry as 
the ‘‘ rhythmical creation of beauty,’’ 
his insistence, in and out of season, that 
_long poems do not exist, the large 
significance of his work in criticism, 
and the unique place to which his poetry 


of magical music and his fiction of a 
power almost superhuman entitle him. 
Happily there is no dearth of suggestive 
comment upon all these themes. Nearly 
all we know and all we need to know 
about them is gathered into the bi- 
ography by Mr. Woodberry, and the 
complete edition of Poe which he and 
Mr. E. C,. Stedman have recently pre- 
pared. 

When one has read whatever there is to 
be said about the man and his work, and 
has done a little thinking for one’s self, 
a few considerations make themselves 
reasonably clear. In the first place, one 
abandons the foolish thought of ‘* what 
might have been.”’ In his life of the 
spirit Poe was a dweller in misty bor- 
derlands ; in the flesh he was a highly 
developed Bohemian in the midst of re- 
spectability. If he had been something 
else, in either regard, he simply would 
not have been Poe, and the different 
works of a different man would have 
been his contribution to literature. He 
must be taken as he was, and so taken, 
with all his imperfections on his head, 
he is conspicuously of those who make us 
feel the rigour of the line that is drawn 
between talent and genius. With a 
reasonable confidence we place him on 
the higher side of the line, and our confi- 
dence need go little further. It was one 
of the dicta of Poe’s ambitious philoso- 
phical work, ‘‘ Eureka,’’ that as man can- 
not conceive of a being superior to him- 
self, man is therefore God; and we feel 
ourselves at this point fortunate in dis- 
agreeing with such a dictum ; for judg- 
ment is an attribute of deity. As we 
are merely human, the necessity for 
rendering final verdicts upon such 
fellow-beings as Edgar Allan Poe is 
happily spared us. ~“ 


M.A. De Wolfe Howe. 


The subjects of the next paper in the series 
of ** American Bookmen” wilé be * Willis, 

alleck and Drake.” It will appear in the 
June number, 


POE’S COTTAGE AT FORDHAM. 


Here, where to pinching penury the gloom 
Of Death was wedded, came Immortal Love, 
And Genius, with all the pomp thereof, 

To consecrate a temple and a tomb. 


John B. Tabb. 
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TWO ODES OF KEATS'S. 


I. 


On A GRECIAN URN. 


One of the last achievements of the 
educated human mind is to attain toa 
true and just independence of judgment 
as to literary values. I do not flatter 
myself that I have thus attained. Indeed, 
I think I feel less and less sure of my own 
independence every year that I live. 
But it certainly is a good ambition, that 
of being able to form a sound critical 
estimate of a given literary product 
without having been influenced in form- 
ing it by prepossessions due either to 
old prescription or to the current pre- 
vailing convention on the subject. For 
me at least Dr. Johnson's exhortation is 
timely yet: ‘‘We must free our minds 
from cant.”’ 

I have been trying to do this with ref- 
erence to two in particular of Keats’s 
poems, and the result arrived at I am 
going respectfully to submit to the judg- 
ment of the readers of Tue Bookman. 
In the case of one of these two poems I 
shall go against the opinion that seems 
to be general. I must needs be frank ; 
but can I be sufficiently frank without 
affronting some whom I should be very 
sorry to affront? Those who admire 
Keats are likely to admire him passion- 
ately. I address myself to those (a not 
numerous class) among lovers of letters 
who are able to detach themselves 
enough from a given object of admira- 
tion in literature to take a fresh and a 
disinterested view of that object, and 
inquire dispassionately whether perhaps 
their admiration has not been at some 
points excessive, or at some points 
I yield to no 
one in enjoyment and in applause of 
Keats where Keats is at his best; but 
I find great difference between Keats 
and Keats, and it is of one signal exam- 
ple of such difference that I am now 
freely to speak. 

In short, then, and abruptly, Keats’s 
** Ode on a Grecian Urn,”’ being not in- 
deed free from fault, even serious fault, 
seems to me to be of the most exquisite 
quality both in feeling and in expres- 
sion; while the ‘‘ Ode to a Nightin- 
gale,"’ despite some few particular 





felicities in it of fancy and of phrase 
which the poet has nowhere in their 
kind surpassed, seems to me to be, asa 
whole, not only not a fine poem, but on 
the contrary an extraordinarily unwor- 
thy treatment of its theme. I proceed 
to show my reasons for this comparative 
estimate differencing so widely poems 
that I now and again see paired as natu- 
ral and unquestionable peers in poetic 
value. I limit myself in the present 
paper to the poem that I delight to 
praise. 

I could hardly overstate my sense of 
the grace, the charm, of certain stanzas, 
especially of some parts of certain stanzas 
in the *' Odeon aGrecian Urn.” Tosay 
that the English poet has read into the 
shape and the ornamentation of the urn 
a life, a beauty, a pathos of: beauty, be- 
yond the thought of the Grecian artist 
himself, would imperfectly represent my 
appreciation of Keats’s achievement in 
this poem. The poem, I doubt not, is a 
great deal more beautiful than the urn 
that inspired it. Keats, as I guess, has 
not so much discovered the beauty of 
what he sings as created that beauty— 
to reveal it. 

To interpret the urn and the artistic 
language inscribed on it, as an expres- 
sion of Greek delight in life and beauty, 
and to set this charming ideal in subtly 
suggested pathetic contrast with the 
reality which we all know in the world 
of human experience—the imaginative 
ever-during perfection of that, over 
against the flawed and fleeting character 
of this—such I take to be the true idea 
and motive of the poem. The first two 
stanzas give us the key, set the tone; 
which is charmingly left lingering in the 
ear in the last line of the second stanza : 


“ For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair."’ 


What beauty, what delicate and cheer- 
ful pathos of beauty, in that exquisite 
line! The finely restrained mere sug- 
gestion of the contrast between what the 
poet sees on the urn and what is true in 
real life is here a far better effect, both 
of beauty and of pathos, than the broad- 
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er statement at the close of the next 
stanza: 


** All breathing human passion far above, 
That leaves a heart high sorrowful and 
cloyed, 
A burning forehead, and a parching 
tongue."’ 


These lines, indeed, enforce on the 
suggested opposite to what the poet 
reads in the legend of the urn, an em- 
phasis which is excessive, which partly 
breaks the very spell that the poem was 
busy in weaving, a spell of cheerful, even 
joyous, imaginative interpretation— 
which, in short, impairs the harmony of 
tone in the ode. Thisis saying nothing 
of the insoluble problem presented in 
that combination (and that order) of ad- 
jectives, ‘‘ high sorrowful and cloyed.’’ 
‘‘ High-sorrowful’’ is Forman's reading, 
which changes, but does not relieve, the 
difficulty of the sense. If the poet had 
written instead something in the spirit 
of this: 


* All chance of change from perfect far above, 
Never with sweet fruition to be cloyed, 
Never with bitter disappointment stung,’ 


he would have avoided the jar in tone, 
and have kept closer to his real theme. 
It must, in strictness of criticism, be 
added that this whole stanza too nearly 
repeats the thought of the stanza pre- 
ceding. There is, in fact, scarcely any- 
thing in this that was not in that. I am 
obliged, besides, to confess that in read- 
ing it 1 never escape a feeling that the 
word ‘‘happy’’ is somewhat over- 
worked. 

Of course I am-not fatuous enough to 
imagine that any proposed replacement 
of the poet’s own lines will have other 
effect on the devout Keats-lover than to 
shock and repel. But the tentatives I 
submit are by no means submitted as 
replacements, but only as indications, 
presented in the briefest possible form, 
of what the poet himself might have 
done, and should have done, in order to 
preserve harmony of tone in his poem. 
They are presented to the critical and 
not to the simply admiring mind. Use 
and wont will naturally work in favour 
of the familiar original lines in each 
case ; and any disturbance of what has 
been hitherto accepted will inevitably at 
first be unwelcome. One thing further. 
My objection here raised to the jarring 
note of egoistic despondency, is not to 
be taken as a general objection to Keats’s 
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characteristic tendency to morbidness. 
Keats's very morbidness is dear to many 
because it is Keats's. But that trait I 
do not now bring into question. My 
point is, that in the present poem Keats 
fixed for himself in the two opening 
stanzas a certain tone—it happened to 
be a cheerful tone, truly and fitly Greek 
—which he ought to have maintained 
throughout, and which for the most 
part he did maintain throughout, but 
which at certain points he violated, to 
the harm of his poem. 

The first seven lines of the next stanza 
are exquisite in feeling, in fancy, and in 
phrase. There is nothing whatever in 
them to disturb at all that sense of per- 
fection which is a condition of the high- 
est delight in poetry—nothing, unless 
it be the imperfect rhyme between 
** priest’ and ‘‘drest."" The frugal use 
of adjectives and the absolute felicity 
in choice of them—“* green altar,’ ©’ mys- 
terious priest,’’ ‘‘ st/ken flanks,’ ‘* Uitte 
town,’’ ** peaceful citadel,’ ** pious morn" 
—how altogetheradmirable! And then 
the quiet tone of them all—so fit, and so 
unlike Keats, when Keats is at his—least 
happy! What inimitable picturesque- 
ness in these two lines : 

‘* Lead’st thou that heifer lowing at the skies, 


And all her silken flanks with garlands 
drest.’’ 


So far in this stanza (for we will re- 
fuse to regret the occurrence in it of that 
word “‘all’’) we meet magical perfection 
of beauty ; but we come to the closing 
lines and encounter a recurrence of the 
discordant over-emphasis of unhappy 
suggestion : 

* Ah! little town, thy streets for evermore 


Will silent be ; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e’er return.’ 


This unexpected (not to say ungenu- 
ine) melancholy breaks once more the 
harmony of tone in the, poem. The 
idea of “‘ desolation’’ does not belong 
at all to the ‘‘emptying’’ on some 
*“ pious morn’’ of a ‘little town’’ for 
holiday and festival. The sad note, 
therefore, struck in the word ‘“‘ deso- 
late” is herea false one. To have writ- 
ten : 

“‘ Thrice happy little town, for evermore 
It shall with all thy pleasant streets be well, 


Nor war nor waste can leave thy homes 
forlorn,”’ 


would sufficiently have suggested the 
heightening contrast underlying, and at 
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the same time have left the harmony of 
cheerful tone undisturbed. Or, if one 
would not mind the imperfect rhyme— 
Keats’s own—something in the tenor of 
this might do: 


*' Brave little town, thou shalt for evermore 
For these keep open welcome guarded well, 
Expecting still the happy home-return !"' 


But the chief artistic fault of this 
charming poem lies exactly at the point 
at which its chief excellence should be 
found, and that is the conclusion : 


‘** Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than — a friend to a man, to whom thou 
say's 
* Beauty . truth, truth beauty’—that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.’ 


What is the message intended by the 
poet from the urn to man? Simply that 
beauty is truth and that truth is beauty ? 
The quotation-marks seem to answer 
yes. (I follow the text given by Lowell 
in his Keats volume in ‘‘ The British 
Poets.’’ Mr. Forman also, in his elab- 
orate four-volume edition of Keats’s 
works complete, gives the same punctua- 
tion, although he acknowledges ina note 
the doubt and difficulty in the case.) 
If so, then we have the poet turning 
suddenly from his apostrophe to the 
urn, which has thus far constituted the 
ode, and addressing an audience of his 
fellow-men to tell them that that is all 
they know on earth, and all they need 
to know—an abrupt change of direction 
for the poem, which is certainly not 
good art, whatever may be the value of 
the urn’s message, and whatever the 
wisdom of the poet’s comment append- 
ed. If, on the other hand, the quota- 
tion-marks ought to embrace the whole 
of the last two lines, and thus to incor- 
porate what were otherwise the poet’s 
comment into the text itself of the urn’s 
message, then we have the urn deliver- 
ing to man a weighty sentence, as of 
ultimate wisdom not before discerned 
by him, and accompanying that sentence 
with an implicit intimation that he al- 
ready knew the lesson inculcated. 

In either way the conclusion is infelici- 
tous—this without reference to question 
as to the validity and the value of the 
thought involved ; also without refer- 
ence to question as to the fitness of at- 
tributing such a message to the urn. 
But the idea of ‘‘ truth’ seems to me to 
be, at this point, foisted in with vio- 
lence. Of the two ideas named, 
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**beauty,’’ according to the spirit of 
the poem in its whole tenor from the be- 
ginning up to the present point, is the 
only idea naturally suggested. A para- 
dox and a falsity like ‘* Beauty is truth, 
truth beauty,’’ and especially the ab- 
surdity added, that such a paradox is 
all that men need to know on earth, may 
answer, and it does very well answer, 
to reveal the immature and excessive 
passion of the poet for mere beauty ; 
but as a maxim to live by, or to write, 
to judge, or to enjoy poetry by, it is 
surely a delusion. For my own part, I 
should much more believingly have list- 
ened to the lovely urn telling us, for ex- 
ample, ‘‘ Beauty is joy ;’’ and then the 
poet might have commented so as to 
make the last two lines read : 


‘** Beauty is joy ’—as were that wisdom all 
We needed, in so sad a world, to know !’ 


Still better, perhaps, it might be to let 
the message have the whole of the rest 
of the poem, and, not coming so near to 
duplication of ‘‘ A thing of beauty is a 
joy forever,’’ say: 
‘* Possessing beauty, thou possessest all ; 

Rest at this goal, nor farther seek to go,”’ 


If one wished to get rid of the over- 
strong word ‘‘ woe,’’ and at the same 
time of the awkward discord of tenses in- 
volved in “‘ shalt remain’’ and “‘ say’st,”’ 
a change like this, affecting two more 
lines, might serve : 


‘“* Age after age, unchangeably serene, 
hou smilest sweet rebuke to our unrest, 
Preaching this wisdom with thy cheerful mien: 
‘ Possessing beauty thou possessest all ; 
Pause at that goal nor farther push thy 
quest.’ 


Some closing, at any rate, that kept 
to the idea of ‘*‘ beauty’’ apart from the 
idea of ‘‘ truth’’ would have been fitter 
to the character of the urn as described, 
would have been more in harmony with 
the general spirit of the ode, and would, 
besides, have proposed a less indigestible 
paradox for the nurture of our minds. 

I have by no means exhausted either 
what appear to me the faults—I should 
need to have noted the distasteful first 
line of the ode—or what appear to me 
the beauties of this loveliest of all the 
poems of Keats. What I have to say of 
the contrasted ‘‘ Ode to a Nightingale”’ 
may be reserved for a separate paper. 


William C. Wilkinson. 


— 
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PEREZ GALDOS IN THE SPANISH ACADEMY. 


On February 7th last there took place 
in Madrid an event which has been 
looked forward to by the literary world 
of Spain with no little interest. The 
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central figure was Benito Perez Galdés, 
best known as the author of the Zpisodios 
Nacionales. The long list of books by 
which he has appealed, not only to the 
patriotic sentiments of his own country, 
but to general interest in the world out- 
side, were written rapidly—some of 
them taking not more than a few weeks 
—and occupy a place in Spanish litera- 
ture akin to that of Dumas in French, 
although he has been successively com- 
pared to Erckmann-Chatrian, Balzac, 
and Zola. 

That the serious address of Perez Gal- 
dés on that occasion should have lacked 
the force and interest which was expect- 
ed of it is puzzling some people in Mad- 
rid. Discussions as to the place of Gal- 
dés in modern literature having been 
settled to that author's credit some time 
ago, it is to many a surprise that the 
writer of Zeon Roch should in any way 
lower that reputation by a failure to sus- 
tain it on a public occasion which to 
many is the most important event of the 


author’s life—an event coming at the 
age of fifty-two to seta crown to a life’s 
work, by the official recognition of those 
only from whom recognition was to be 
had. 

But it may be questioned whether the 
introduction to an Academy is an occa- 
sion calculated to bring forth the best 
power of any writer. The records of 
the Academy preserve but few names 
whose entrance, like that of Sellés, was 
the occasion of a great literary success. 
The author is not here facing the public 
which he long ago won over and to 
which he can talk as afriend. He is 
facing in a measure the very last group 
of all to recognise him. He is working, 
not to accomplish some brilliant end, 
but to speak after the end has been 
attained. He is at liberty to choose his 
subject, but not to step outside the 
bounds of fixed custom. In most in- 
stances he is speaking (or reading) on 
lines utterly unused to him, and he al- 
ready begins to feel the conservative in- 
fluence of a recognised body—and in 
fact that he is there only to thank 
that body. 

‘* Sefior Galdés has not the academic 
spirit,’’ says a critic of this occasion. 
Had he had that spirit nothing could 
have been more strange than the suc- 
cess he has achieved by such realistic 
pictures as we have so long had from 
him. The author of Ange/ Guerra was 
little likely to read learnedly to the au- 
gust body. Sefiora Bazin would have 
performed the task far more creditably, 
or Pereda, of the Padre Coloma. 

The subject of the discourse was 
** Modern Society as Novelistic Mate- 
rial,’’ and it would seem that with such 
a subject something remarkable might 
have been produced. Aside, however, 
from a few opportune remarks on the 
middle classes, the discourse presented 
no new feature and rehearsed the novel- 
istic difficulties and confusions of mod- 
ern society often repeated elsewhere. 

Theories as to the writing of the novel 
are scarcely new, but they have a peren- 
nial interest for a very large class of 
minds. mn 

It is only of late, comparatively, that 
there has been anything like a general 
realisation of the facts that each novel 
ust have its special class, and that those 
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which have attained and do attain to 
the greatest popularity continually run 
along the old well-used channel of primi- 
tive passions and actions and a simple 
analysis of such. Whenever the whole 
or a part is specialistic and not general, 
imagination of a higher order is presup- 
posed. And the great mass of men 
know the fact better than its shadow. 

At a moment when the question of 
Cuba is occupying the minds of the en- 
tire Spanish nation, the admission of the 
popular author into the Academy may 
possibly have lost a little of its impor- 
tance and have been sounded more faint- 
ly in café and club than was expected. 
Benito Perez Galdés is a name, how- 
ever, so familiar to Spanish ears, and so 
many are the personal friends of the au- 
thor, that the event must be considered 
as one marked in the history of the 
Academy ; and the entrance of Anatole 
France to a like body had perhaps ren- 
dered that interest more alive. 

Galdés as a worker has been without 
rival. Thatseries by which it is claimed 
he is torank the Dumas of his time con- 
tains approximately 6000 pages, and was 
written in six years, 1879-85 ; and be- 
sides this, he has produced not a few 
other novels which have sold in numbers 
fit to gladden the heart of the publisher. 
His work has been called the Epopee of 
the Napoleonic Period in Spain. The 
first series of the Zpisodios Nacionales 
deals with the years between 1808 and 
the return of Ferdinand VII., aseething 
period when Spain was meeting new 
problems on a scale not known since the 
days of Charles V. The whole mass of 
the Zfisodios is a historical epoch treated 
in a brilliant and intense manner, and 
will remain, no doubt, the author's chief 
claim to fame. 

The building of the Academy is well 
fitted for the purpose of a dignified re- 
ception such as this event proved. It 
stands not far from the Museum of the 
Prado on rising ground, and is thus in 
one of the quieter portions of the city. 
The building itself is new and its accom- 
modations excellent. 

Here, on the evening of Sunday, the 
novelist, after the reading of his own 
address, seated to the left, facing Menen- 
dez y Pelayo, heard the latter read a 
speech introducing him, which was con- 
tinually interrupted by applause, and in 
which not only was ample praise given 
to himself and his work, but arguments 
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levelled against those who had criti- 
cised him. The scene, as is usual in 
such cases, was extremely impressive. 
There were present many of the best 
known men of Spanish contemporary 
literature. On the stage at the end 
of the large room, on its raised platform 
and beneath its high canopy, presided 
the dignified Count ot Cheste, former 
Marquis of Pezuela, the translator of 
Jerusalem Delivered, who began his career 
under the pseudonym of “* Dalmiro,”’ 
and whose verse has found perhaps more 
welcome within the literary class itself 
than in general. Years ago (1831), when 
the Spanish playwright Breton wrote his 
Marcela, it was openly asserted that the 
character of the misanthropic and fever- 
ish poet represented this Count of 
Cheste. 

Beside Cheste at the table sat two 
others: the poet Nufiez de Arce, on the 
one hand, and on the other, Tamayo y 
Baus, whose Virginia, Locura de Armor, 
La Rica Hembra, Bola de Nieve, and 
others began for him a brilliant career. 
He has, however, written little for years. 
He was born in Madrid in 1820, and was 
of a family of actors and playwrights, 
and his natural tendency toward dra- 
matic composition was accentuated by 
his environment. He entered the Acad- 
emy June 12th, 1859. 

Such were the three figures at the 
desk. Tothe right and left onthe stage 
sat Valera, Savedra, Castelar, Catalina 
the dramatist, Balagner, the so-called 
Troubadour of Monserrat, Pidal, Fer- 
nandez y Gonzalez the novelist, Palacio, 
Echegaray, the Marquis of Pidal, Sellés, 
Liniers, Silvela and others, and in the 
body of the house a number of well- 
known men and women watched the 
proceedings. 

The address of the learned Menendez 
y Pelayo, author of the Astoria de los 
Heterodoxos Espatoles, Historia de las Ideas 
Esteticas, etc., was a serious considera- 
tion of the work of Galdés which he 
divided into three periods. The first 
that of the Zpisodios Nacionales ; the 
second when WDofia Perfecta, Gloria, 
Marianela, and Leon Roch were pro- 
duced ; the third beginning with Za 
Desheredada, Menendez also discovered 
the promise of a distinct period in Ange/ 
Guerra—a period not, however, com- 
pleted. 

The address of Menendez y Pelayo 
could scarcely fail to present Galdds 
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well to his new brethren. There is 
probably no one in Spain to-day who 
could treat more calmly and seriously a 
purely literary subject. The brilliant 
record of this man is familiar to every 
cultivated Spaniard. Born in Santander 
in 1856, he was, asa mere youth, famous 
as astudent. Hiscareer to the point of 
obtaining the degree of doctor had been 
so remarkable that his native city sent 
him to examine and study in the chief 
libraries of Europe. In Italy, Belgium, 
France, and Portugal he collected nu- 
merous notes on the history of Spain, 
and finally obtained a Chair of Philoso- 
phy and Letters in the Central Univer- 
sity, at the age of twenty-two. At the 
age of twenty-five he entered the Acad- 
emy. 

Perez Galdés was bornin Las Palmas 
in the island of Grand Canary in the 
year 1845, and early developed talent 
both as an aitist and writer, and a pic- 
ture by him is said to have received a 
prize in an ‘‘ Exposition’’ held at Santa 
Cruz de Tenerife in 1862. He came to 
Madrid in 1863 and was successively 
editor of Zl Parlamento, La Nacion, El 


THE 


Every writer is to some extent a critic 
of paper. He knows the difference be- 
tween half-sized and sized, between the 
hard paper of business and the soft 
thick paper of ceremony. He knows 
that papers are made for different pur- 
poses, and that pen and ink and style 
of writing must also be adapted to the 
paper and the purpose. When he un- 
dertakes to control the printing of a 
pamphlet or a book, his experience with 
writing papers does not serve. He 
knows that hand-made paper is rated as 
the best, and that it is supposed to give 
distinction to a printed book. If he can 
afford to pay for it, he will do so; if 
not, he may try an imitation. Here he 
may make a great mistake. He may 
pay fifty or sixty cents a pound for his 
hand-made paper to find, when too late, 
that the printing would have been bet- 
ter on paper that cost but ten cents per 
pound. He does not consider the me- 


chanical adaptability of paper to types 
and illustrations when he proposes to 
put fine woodcuts in outline or half-tone 
engravings upon dry papers of rough 
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Debate, the Revista de Espana, etc. His 
first novels, #7 Andaz and La Fontane de 
Ors, had little success at first, and it was 
not until he began the series, two years 
later, of the Zpzsodios that his ability was 
discovered. Trafalgar, the first of these, 
had a decided success, and the continu- 
ance and elaboration of the theme soon 
fixed the reputation of the young au- 
thor. The first ** series’’ completed, a 
second of ten volumes was undertaken 
and rapidly produced. His novels of 
the so-called second and third period 
now followed, after which the prolific 
writer took to the stage and produced in 
rapid succession Xeal/idad (March, 1892) ; 
La Loca de la Casa ; La de San Quintin, 
Los Condenados, etc. But like many an- 
other, from Balzac down, he made no 
gieat success in his new field. He was 
also liberal deputy to the Cortes of 
Puerto Rico from 1886-g0, and at pres- 
ent lives in Santander. . Pereda the nov- 
elist of that north country has been his 
friend and intimate for years, and Pereda 
has, only a few days after his friend, 
been, like him, welcomed to the Acad- 
emy. 
Archer M. Huntington. 
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surfaces. He is surprised when told 
that he is asking for a mechanical im- 
possibility. ‘‘Why? I have prints of 
great delicacy from etchings and line 
engravings that have been printed on 
the roughest paper. The hair lines are 
not thickened, and the perspective and 
shading are admirably maintained.’’ It 
then becomes necessary to show that 
printing from types and illustrations in 
relief differs radically from printing 
from copper-plate. The two processes 
are as wide apart as the poles in theory 
as well as in practice. 

By the copper-plate process every line 
that appears black in the print is en- 
graved or etched below the surface of 
the plate. This engraved line, which 
may be no deeper than that made by a 
light scratch of the needle, when filled 
with ink is transferred unthickened to 
the paper. To do this the rough paper 
must have been previously made damp 
and limp, so that its fibres, when 
strained under impression, will dip or 
sag in the channel made by the en- 
graver. As the ink is closely confined 
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to this channel, impression does not 
thicken the line no matter how hard the 
impression may be. Impression is 
greatest on the surface of the plate ; 
least on the engraved line. 

In relief printing the printed line or 
type is the only part of the surface that 
receives impression. If this line is ex- 
posed, as it is in the pencil scrabble of 
a sketchy woodcut, or in the construc- 
tion lines of an architectural drawing, it 
will receive, unless a proper prevention 
has been taken, as much pressure as the 
dense types that may surround it. The 
types may need a pressure of 25. pounds 
to the square inch; the exposed lines 
may not need 1 pound to the square 
inch. Ifthe impression on the engraved 
line is made as strong as it is on the 
types, the line will begin to thicken 
after a dozen impressions. At the end 
of one thousand impressions it will be 
thick, muddy, and practically worn out. 
To preserve the delicacy of exposed 
lines in an illustration, impression must 
be made unequal, must be graduated in 
a nicely adjusted rising scale from 1 to 
40 pounds to the square inch by means 
of the process known as “ over-laying.’’ 
The typographic process is obviously 
handicapped at the start, and this handi- 
cap is increased if a hand-made paper is 
selected. 

A sheet of hand-made paper, or in- 
deed any kind of rough-faced paper, 
when seen through a magnifying glass, 
shows a continuous series of elevations 
and depressions. The surface of a 
woodcut or process engraving is intend- 
ed to be as smooth as a plate of polished 
metal. A sheet of rough-faced paper 
laid upon it or lightly impressed will 
touch it only at the top of each of these 
little elevations. The depressed surface 
of the paper will not touch the plate at 
all, and this is precisely the condition 
in which the paper meets the engraving 
when it has been coated with ink. If 
impression is adjusted so as to show 
delicacy of line, all the hair lines will 
be broken and crumbly; the middle 
tints will be mussy; the solid blacks 
will be gray and spotty. Strengthen 
the impression so that the lowest de- 
pressions in the paper shall meet the en- 
graving, and you will find that the hair 
lines or delicate lines are three or four 
times as thick as was intended. All the 
fine work of the engraver has been 
spoiled. Why should we expect any 
other result? When the rough paper is 


impressed to its full depth below the 
surface of the type or the cut, it must 
lap up some of the ink that adheres to 
the shoulder of the lines. The rougher 
the paper, the worse the print. 

Half-tone or process cuts are some- 
times made by exposure to a screen or 
mesh of 150 or 200 lines to the square 
inch. A screen that contains 150 lines 
to the square inch necessarily has coun- 
ters or intervals of white between that 
are much less than 150 to the square 
inch, for these lines are not the geo- 
metrical lines that have extension and no 
width ; they do have a positive width. 
It follows that the interval of white 
space between lines is much less—in 
many cases not more than gz}, part of 
an inch. Now consider the effect pro- 
duced upon the eye by the irradiation 
caused by this mesh of black and white 
minute squares, for squares they are 
when the lines are crossed. Consider 
also that the etching acids used to eat 
away the surface of the copper or zinc 
cannot be any greater in depth than the 
apparent width of the interval between 
the lines. It is usually much less; in 
no case can it be any more. The coun- 
ter or the lowest depression in a fine 
half-tone plate is then about z}, part of 
an inch below the surface. To the or- 
dinary eye 5}, part of an inch is an un- 
known quantity, not to be discerned by 
ordinary eyesight, for it is not to be 
found on the ordinary graduated meas- 
uring stick. A ream of paper one inch 
thick that contains 480 sheets (a trifle 
thicker than tissue) is the most apposite 
illustration that can be presented of its 
tenuity. This is the average depth of 
the counters of the fine half-tone plate 
provided for fine book and magazine 
work. It cannot be printed properly 
unless it meets an extremely smooth 
paper. It is not possible to print half- 
tones upon rough paper. 

What is true of hand-made and imita- 
tion hand-made paper applies but with 
diminished force, to good ordinary book 
papers, and even to many thin calen- 
dered book and writing papers. Let 
any one examine under an ordinary 
magnifying glass a sheet of the best 
ceremonial paper, that has been hot- 
pressed or rolled and calendered to 
the ultimate degree of compactness. 
Smooth as it may appear to sight and 
touch, it is full of minute little pits. It 
can be impressed on ordinary types and 
ordinary woodcuts, and show their fine 
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lines with great sharpness and delicacy, 
but it will not show in print to best ad- 
vantage all of the finest work of the 
photo-engraver. It is simply impossi- 
ble for the paper-maker to comminute 
the fibres of linen, cotton, and wood in 
a fabric of paper that shall be as smooth 
as polished glass or metal. 

To get an absolutely uniform surface, 
the paper after being made must be 
coated with a paste of white that fills 
up all the pits and is finally flattened by 
means of the calendering roller. It is 
only the well-made coated paper, with 
its hard, smooth, semi-metallic surface, 
that shows no pits below that surface. 
It is the only paper that perfectly meets 
at every point of its surface the equally 
flat surface of the photo-engraved plate. 
It is consequently the paper best adapt- 
ed for the reproduction of the printing 
of photo-engravings and half-tone work, 
and this is the reason why it is so large- 
ly used, much as it may be disliked by 
the critical reader. 

Fifty years ago the merit of paper to 
the reader was largely in its smoothness 
and glossiness. Paper-makers could 
not find adjectives enough to describe 
its shiny quality. Vellum. wove, hot- 
pressed, satin-finished, and extra-calen- 
dered are but a few of the many words 
used to commend it to the buyer. That 
paper was best that shone like a pol- 
ished mirror. Indeed the adjectives we 
now use to describe superior merit, not 
only in paper, but in other manufactures, 
are the words, splendid, brilliant, ele- 
gant, glossy, polished, etc. It was the 
rarity and the high price of this pol- 
ished paper that gave it its attractive 
qualities. When paper-makers discov- 
ered a way of putting a high polish on 
very plain paper at a cost of not more 
than two or three cents a pound, pol- 
ished paper lost its attraction. We 
now go to the other extreme—the paper 
that is rough has a higher merit. 

The selection of rough hand-made or 
of imitation hand-made papers for type 
printing is not always wise. To get the 
solid masculine printing of the best 
books of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, the selection of hand-made 
paper is not enough. The paper must 

e wet down ; it must not merely meet 
the face of the type ; it must lap over 
the side of the type to give the boldness 
required. With the thin-faced and 
sharp-edged types we now use this 


effect is not always secured even when 
the paper has been dampened. All the 
conditions must be observed ; you must 
have not only the hand-made paper, but 
the old methods and the old types. 

Not less important is a proper selec- 
tion of hand-made paper, for there are 
as many kinds of hand-made paper as 
there are of cloth. Some persons will 
select a water-leaf (the unpressed sheet 
just couched on the felt) hand-made 
paper that is coarse, thick, yellowish, 
and exceedingly rough as to edges for a 
dainty book of poems or some equally 
pretty library trifle. It is hard to im- 
agine anything in worse taste. It isa 
great mistake to suppose that the fa- 
mous early printers preferred, or even 
largely used, an exceedingly coarse pa- 
per. The best books of Aldus and of 
the Stephens, to my notion, are rather 
below than above the average standard 
of thickness—thin, strong, and some- 
times really smooth. They are dainty 
books to hold in the hand ; it is a pleas- 
ure to touch and caress their leaves. 
How different the feeling of the paper 
in their books from that of the sand- 
paper-like finish of much of the modern 
hand-made paper! 

This contrast might be pursued still 
further in other details of book-making. 
In our efforts to be sincere and simple, 
we may become coarse and clownish. 
We are not improving on sixteenth-cen- 
tury models when we use buckram and 
rough canvas instead of smooth vellum 
for the covers of feminine books ; nor 
do we make them more attractive by 
giving an extra inch of white margin 
all around the page, when that margin 
can be of no possible value ; nor do we 
make title-pages or headings “‘ artistic’ 
when we chop up the words as a butcher 
does soup bones, without regard to syl- 
lables or articulation. Is it good sense 
and good taste to abandon the styles of 
letter-arrangement made by Pickering 
and the Whittinghams, and imitate the 
lettering on medizval crocks and vil- 
lage tombstones ? 

Should not the paper and the general 
appearance of a book conform to the 
same general rule that controls the ap- 
parel of a man? ‘What is appropriate 
at one time and place is not at another. 
A hand-made Irish frieze or a Mackin- 
tosh is excellent stuff for a traveller or 
hunter, but is it good for an evening 
party ? 

Theodore L. De Vinne. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


IN A MOORISH GARDEN. 


‘*When love is not a blasphemy, it is a 1e- 
ligion.’’ 

There is, perhaps, a subtle signifi- 
cance in the fact that the greatest, the 
cruelest, the most barbarous civil war 
of modern days, if not of all time, has 
owed its outbreak and its long continu- 
ance to the influence of a woman. 
When Ferdinand VII. of Spain died in 
1833, after a reign broken and disturbed 
by the passage of that human cyclone, 
Napoleon the Great, he bequeathed his 
kingdom, in defiance of the Salic Law, 
to his daughter Isabella. Ferdinand’s 
brother Carlos, however, claimed the 
throne, under the very just contention 
that the Salic Law, by which women 
were excluded from the heritage of the 
crown, had never been legally abro- 
gated. 

This was the spark that fell in a tin- 
der made up of ambition, unscrupulous- 
ness, cruelty, bloodthirstiness, self-seek- 
ing, and jealousy—the morale, in a 
word, of the Spain of sixty years ago. 
Some sided with the Queen Regent 
Christina and rallied round the child- 
queen, because they saw that that way 
lay glory and promotion. Others 
flocked to the standard of Don Carlos, 
because they were poor and of no influ- 
ence at court. The Church, as a whole, 
raised its whispering voice for the Pre- 
tender ; for the rest, patriotism was no- 
where, and ambition on every side. 

*‘ For five years we have fought the 
Carlists, hunger, privation, and the 
politicians at Madrid! And the holy 
Saints only know which has been the 
worst enemy,” said General Vincente 
to Conyngham, when explaining the 
above related details. 

And, indeed, the story of this war 
reads like a romance, for there came 
from neutral countries foreign legions, 
as in the olden days. From England 
an army of ten thousand mercenaries 
landed in Spain, prepared to fight for 
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the cause of Queen Christina, and very 
modestly estimating the worth of their 
services at the sum of thirteen pence a 
diem. After all, the value of a man’s 
life is but the price of his daily hire. 

“We did not pay them much,”’ said 
General Vincente, with a deprecating 
little smile, ‘‘ but they did not fight 
much.’" Their pay was generally in 
arrears, and they ‘were usually in the 
rear as well. What will you, my dear 
Conyngham ; you are a commercial 
people, you keep good soldiers in the 
shop window, and when a buyer comes 
you serve him with second-class goods 
from behind the counter.”’ 

He beamed on Conyngham with a 
pleasant air of benign connivance ina 
very legitimate commercial transaction. 

This is no time or place to go into the 
history of the English legion in Spain, 
which, indeed, had quitted that country 
before Conyngham landed there, horri- 
fied by the barbarities of a cruel war, 
where prisoners received no quarter, - 
and the soldiers on either side were left 
without pay or rations. Ina half-heart- 
ed manner England went to the assist- 
ance of the Queen Regent of Spain, and 
one error in statesmanship led to many. 
It is always a mistake to strike gently. 

“‘ This country,’”’ said General Vin- 
cente, in his suavest manner, *‘ owes 
much to yours, my dear Conyngham ; 
but it would have been better for us 
both had we owed you a little more.”’ 

During the five years prior to Co- 
nyngham’s arrival at Ronda the war had 
raged with unabated fury, swaying 
from the West to East Coast, as fortune 
smiled or frowned on the Carlist cause. 
At one time it almost appeared certain 
that the Christina forces were unable to 
stem the rising tide, which bade fair to 
spread over all Spain, so unfortunate 
were their generals, so futile the best 
endeavours of the bravest and most pa- 
tient soldiers. General Vincente was 
not alone in his conviction that had the 
gallant Carlist leader Zumalacarreguy 
lived, he might have carried all before 
him. But this great leader at the height 
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of his fame, beloved by all his soldiers, 
worshipped by his subordinate officers, 
died suddenly by poison, as it was 
whispered, the victim of jealousy and 
ambition. Almost at once there arose 
one in the east of Spain, as obscure in 
birth as unknown to fame, who flashed 
suddenly to the zenith of military glory, 
the brutal, wonderful Cabrera. The 
name to this day is a household word 
in Catalonia, while the eyes of a few 
old men still living, who fought with or 
against him, flash in the light of other 
days at the mere mention of it. 

Among the many leaders who had at- 
tempted in vain to overcome by skill 
and patriotism the thousand difficulties 
placed in their way by successive, un- 
stable, insincere Ministers of War, Gen- 
eral Vincente occupied an honoured 
place. This mild-mannered tactician 
enjoyed the enviable reputation of being 
alike inconquerable and incorruptible. 
His smiling presence on the battlefield 
was in itself worth half a dozen batta- 
lions, while at Madrid the dishonest poli- 
ticians, who through these years of 
Spain’s great trial systematically bar- 
tered their honour for immediate gain, 
dreaded and respected him. 

During the days that followed his ar- 
rival at Ronda and release from the 
prison there, Frederick Conyngham 
learnt much from his host and little of 
him, for General Vincente had that in 
him without which no leader, no great 
man in any walk of life, can well dis- 
pense with—an unsoundable depth. 

Conyngham learnt also that the hu- 
man heart is capable of rising at one 
bound above difficulties of race or cus- 
tom, creed and spoken language. He 
walked with Estella in that quiet gar- 
den between high walls on the trim 
Moorish paths, and often the murmur 
of the running water, which ever graced 
the Moslem palaces, was the only break 
upon their silence ; for this thing had 
come into the Englishman’s life sud- 
denly, leaving him dazed and uncertain. 
Estella, on the other hand, had a quiet 
Savoir-faire that sat strangely on her 
young face. She was only nineteen, 
and yet had a certain air of authority, 
handed down to her from two great 
races of noble men and women. 

“*Do all your countrymen take life 
thus gaily ?"’ she asked Conyngham one 
day. ‘‘ Surely it isa more serious affair 
than you think it.’’ 
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‘**T have never found it very serious, 
sefiorita,’” he answered. ‘* There is 
usually a smile in human affairs if one 
takes the trouble to look for it.’’ 

** Have you always found it so ?”’ 

He did not answer at once, pausing 
to lift the branch of a mimosa-tree that 
hung in yellow profusion across the 
pathway. 

** Yes, sefiorita, I think so,’’ he an- 
swered at length slowly. There wasa 
sense of eternal restfulness in this old 
Moorish garden, which acted as a brake 
on the thoughts, and made conversa- 
tion halt and drag in an Oriental way 
that Europeans rarely understand. 

** And yet you say you remember your 
father’s death ?”’ 

‘‘He made a joke to the doctor, 
sefiorita, and was not afraid.”’ 

Estella smiled in a queer way, and 
then looked grave again. 

‘*And you have always been poor, 
you say— sometimes almost starving ?”’ 

‘Yes; always poor, deadly poor, 
sefiorita,’’ answered Conyngham with a 
gay laugh. ‘‘ And since I have been on 
my own resources frequently, well— 
very hungry! The appetite has been 
large and the resources have been 
small. But when I get into the Span- 
ish army they will, no doubt, make me 
a general, and all will be well.”’ 

He laughed again and slipped his 
hand into his jacket-pocket. 

** See here,”’ he said ; ‘* your father’s 
recommendation to General Espartero 
in_a confidential letter.’’ 

But the envelope he produced was 
that pink one, which the man called 
Larralde had given him at Algeciras. 

‘* No; it is not that,’’ he said, search- 
ing in another pocket. ‘‘Ah! here it 
is, addressed to General Espartero, 
Duke of Vittoria.”’ 

He showed her the superscription, 
which she read with a little inclination 
of the head, as if in salutation of the 
great name written there, for the great- 
est names are those that men have made 
for themselves. Conyngham replaced 
the two letters in his pocket, and almost 
immediately asked : 

** Do you know any one called Baren- 
na in Ronda, sefiorita ?’’ thereby prov- 
ing that General Espartero would do ill 
to give him an appointment requiring 
even the earliest rudiments of diplo- 
macy. 


*‘ Julia Barenna is my cousin. Her 








mother was my mother’s sister. Do you 
know them, Sefior Conyngham ?”’ 

‘Oh, no,’’ answered Conyngham, 
truthfully enough. ‘I met a man who 
knows them. Do they live in Ronda ?’’ 

** No; their house is on the Cordova 
road, about half a league from the Cus- 
toms Station.”’ 

Estella was not by nature curious, 
and asked no questions. There were 
many who knew the Barennas that 
would fain have been able to claim ac- 
quaintance with General Vincente and 
his daughter, but could not do so, for 
the Captain-General moved in a circle 
not far removed from the Queen Regent 
herself, and mixed but little in the so- 
ciety of Ronda, where for the time being 
he held a command. 

Conyngham required no further in- 
formation, and in a few moments dis- 
missed the letter from his mind. Events 
seemed for him to have moved rapidly 
within the last few days, and the world 
of roadside inns and casual _acquaint- 
ance, into which he had stepped on his 
arrival in Spain, was quite another from 
that in which Estella moved at Ronda. 

‘**I must set out for Madrid in a few 
days at the latest,’’ he said, a few min- 
utes afterward ; *‘ but I shall go against 
my will, because you tell me that you 
and your father will not be coming 
North until the spring.’’ 

Estella shook her head with a little 
laugh. This man was different from 
the punctilious aides-de-camp and others 
who had hitherto begged most respect- 
fully to notify their admiration. 

“And three days ago you did not 
know of our existence,’’ she said. 

‘‘In three days a man may be dead 
of an illness of which he ignored the ex- 
istence, sefiorita ; in three days a man’s 
life may be made miserable or happy— 
perhaps in three minutes.”’ 

And she looked straight in front of 
her in order to avoid his eyes. 

“Yours will always be happy, I 
think,’’ she said, ‘* because you never 
seem to go below the surface, and on 
the surface life is happy enough.”’ 

He made some light answer, and they 
walked on beneath the orange-trees, 
talking of these and other matters, 
which lose all meaning when set down 
on paper, indulging in those dangerous 
generalities which sound so safe, and in 
reality narrow down to a little world of 
two. . 
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Thev were thus engaged when the 
servant came to announce that the 
horse, which the general had placed at 
Conyngham’s disposal, was at the door 
in accordance with the Englishman’s 
own order. He went away sorrowfully 
enough, only half consoled by the in- 
formation that Estella was about to at- 
tend a service at the Church of Santa 
Maria, and could not have stayed longer 
in the garden. 

The hour of the siesta was scarce 
over, and as Conyngham rode through 
the cleanly streets of the ancient town 
more than one roused himself from the 
shadow of a doorway to see him pass. 
There are few older towns in Andalusia 
than Ronda, and scarce anywhere the 
habits of the Moors are so closely fol- 
lowed. Thestreets are clean, the houses 
whitewashed within and without. The 
trappings of the mules and much of 
the costume of the people are Oriental 
in texture and brilliancy. 

Conyngham asked a passer-by to in- 
dicate the way to the Cordova road, 
and the polite Spaniard turned and 
walked by his stirrup until a mistake 
was no longer possible. 

‘‘It is not the most beautiful ap- 
proach to Ronda,’’ said this garrulous 
person, ‘‘ but well enough in the sum- 
mer, when the flowers are in bloom and 
the vineyards green. The road is 
straight and dusty until one arrives at 
the possession of the Sefiora Barenna, a 
light road to the right leading up into 
the mountain. One can perceive the 
house—oh, yes—upon the hillside, 
once beautiful, but now old and de- 


cayed. Mistake is now impossible. It 
is a straight way. I wish you a good 
journey.” 


Conyngham rode on, vaguely turning 
over in his mind a half-matured plan of 
effecting a seemingly accidental entry 
to the house of Sefiora Barenna, in the 
hope of meeting that lady’s daughter in 
the garden or grounds. Once outside 
the walls of the town he found the coun- 
try open and bare, consisting of brown 
hills, of which the lower slopes were 
dotted with evergreen oaks. The road 
soon traversed a village which seemed 
to be half deserted, for men and women 
alike were working in the fields. On 
the balcony of the best house a branch 
of palm bound against the ironwork 
balustrade indicated the dwelling of 
the priest, and the form of that village 
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despot was dimly discernible in the 
darkened room behind. Beyond the 
village Gonyngham turned his horse's 
head toward the mountain, his mind 
preoccupied with a Machiavellian 
scheme of losing his way in this neigh- 
bourhood. Through the evergreen oak 
and olive groves he could perceive the 
roof of an old, gray house, which had 
once been a mere hacienda or semi-forti- 
fied farm. 

Conyngham did not propose to go 
direct to Sefiora Barenna’s house, but 
described a semicircle, mounting from 
terrace to terrace on his sure-footed 
horse. , 

When at length he came in sight of 
the high gateway, where the ten-foot 
oaken gates still swung, he perceived 
some one approaching the exit. On 
closer inspection he saw that this was a 
priest, and on nearing him recognised 
the Padre Concha, whose acquaintance 
he had made at the hotel of the Marina 
at Algeciras. 

The recognition was mutual, for the 
priest raised his shabby old hat witha 
tender care for the insecurity of its brim. 

‘“*A lucky meeting, Sefior English- 
man,” he said. ‘‘ Who would have ex- 
pected to see you here ?”’ 

**T have lost my way.”’ 

‘“‘Ah!’’ And the grim face relaxed 
into a smile. ‘‘ Lost your way ?”’ 

“3s,” 

“*Then it is lucky that I have met 
you. It is so easy to lose one’s way 
when one is young.’”’ 

He raised his hand to the horse’s 
bridle. 

** You are most certainly going in the 
wrong direction,’’ he said. ‘I will 
lead you right.’’ 

It was said and done so quietly that 
Conyngham had found no word to say 
before his horse was moving in the op- 
posite direction. 

** This is surely one of. General Vin- 
cente’s horses,’’ said the priest. ‘‘ We 
have few such barbs in Ronda. He al- 
wavs rides a good horse, that Miguel 
Vincente.”’ 

‘* Yes, it is one of his horses. Then 
you know the general ?’’ 

“* We were boys together,’’ answered 
the padre, ‘‘ and there were some who 


said that he should have been the priest 
and I the soldier.’’ 
The old man gave a little laugh. 
**He has prospered, however, if I 


have not. A great man, my dear Mig- 
uel ; and they say that his pay is duly 
handed to him. My own, my princely 
twenty pounds a year, is overdue. I 
am happy enough, however, and have 
a good house. You noticed it, perhaps, 
as you passed through the village—a 
branch of palm against the rail of the 
balcony—my sign, you understand. 
The innkeeper next door displays a 
branch of pine, which, I notice, is more 
attractive. Every man his day. One 
does not catch rabbits with a dead fer- 
ret. That is the church. Will you see 
it? No! Well, some other day. I 
will guide you through the village. 
The walk will give me appetite which I 
sometimes require, for my cook is one 
whose husband has left her.’’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE LOVE-LETTER. 


‘*T must mix myself with action lest I wither 
by despair.’’ 

** No one,’’ Conyngham heard a voice 
exclaiming, as he went into the garden 
on returning from his fruitless ride— 
“*no one knows what I have suffered.”’ 

He paused in the dark doorway, not 
wishing to intrude upon Estella and her 
visitors, for he perceived the forms of 
three ladies seated within a miniature 
jungle of bamboo, which grew in feath- 
ery luxuriance around a fountain. It 
was not difficult to identify the voice as 
that of the eldest lady, who was stout 
and spoke in deep, almost manly tones. 
So far as he was able to judge, the suf- 
fering mentioned had left but small rec- 
ord on its victim’s outward appearance. 

“Qld girl seems to have stood it 
well,"’ commented the Englishman in 
his mind. 

‘“* Never again, my dear Estella, do I 
leave Ronda; except, indeed, for To- 
ledo, where, of course, we shall go in 
the summer if this terrible Don Carlos 
is really driven from the country. Ah! 
but what suffering ! My mind is never 
at ease. I expect to wake up at night 
and hear that Julia is being murdered 
in her bed. For me it does not mat- 
ter; my life is not so gay that it will 
cost me much to part from it. No one 
would molest an old woman, you think ? 
Well, that may be so. But I know all 
the anxiety, for I was once. beautiful. 
Ah! more:beautiful than you or Julia; 
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and my hands and feet—have you 
ever noticed my foot, Estella? Even 
ries 

And a sonorous sigh completed the 
sentence. 

Conyngham stepped out of the door- 
way, the clank of his spurred heel on 
the marble pavement causing the sigh 
to break off in a little scream. He had 
caught the name of Julia, and hastily 
concluded that these ladies must be no 
other than Madame: Barenna and her 
daughter. In the little bamboo grove 
he found the elder lady lying back in 
her chair, which creaked ominously, 
and asking in a faint voice whether he 
was Don Carlos. 

** No,’’ answered Estella, with a mo- 
mentary twinkle in her grave, dark 
eyes; ‘this is Mr. Conyngham. My 
aunt, Sefiora Barenna, and my cousin 
Julia.”’ 

The ladies bowed. 

‘* You must excuse me,”’ said Madame 
Barenna volubly ; *‘ but your approach 
was so sudden. I am a great sufferer— 
my nerves, you know. But young peo- 
ple do not understand.”’ 

And she sighed heavily, with a side 
glance at her daughter, who did not 
even appear to betrying todo so. Julia 
Barenna was darker than her cousin, 
quicker in manner, with an air of 
worldly capability which Estella lacked. 
Her tyes were quick and restless, her 
face less beautiful, but expressive of a 
great intelligence, which if brought to 
bear upon men in the form of coquetry 
was likely to be infinitely dangerous. 

“It is always best to approach my 
mother with caution,’’ she said, with a 
restless movement of her hands. This 
was not a woman at her ease in the 
world or at peace with it. She laughed 
as she spoke, but her eyes were grave 
even while her lips smiled, and watched 
the Englishman’s face with an air al- 
most of anxiety. There are some faces 
that seem to be watching and waiting. 
Julia Barenna’s had such a look. 

‘“ Conyngham,’’ said Madame Baren- 
na reflectively. ‘‘ Surely I have heard 
that name before. You are not the Eng- 
lishman with whom Father Concha is 
so angry, who sells forbidden books— 
the Bible, it is said.” 

“No, sefiora,’’ answered Conyng- 
ham, with perfect gravity; ‘‘I have 
nothing to sell.’’ 

He laughed suddenly, and looked at 
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the elder lady with that air of good- 
humour which won for him more friends 
than he ever wanted, for this Irishman 
had a ray of sunshine in his heart which 
shone upon his path through life, and 
made that uneven way easier for his 
feet. He glanced at Julia, and saw in 
her eyes the look of expectancy which 
was in reality always there. The 
thought flashed through his mind that 
by some means, or, perhaps feminine 
intuition beyond his comprehension, 
she knew that he possessed the letter 
addressed to her, and was eagerly await- 
ing it. This letter seemed to have been 
gaining in importance the longer he 
carried it, and this opportunity of giv- 
ing it to her came at the right moment. 
He remembered Larralde’s words con- 
cerning the person to whom the missive 
was addressed, and the high-flown sen- 
timents of that somewhat theatrical gen- 
tleman became in some degree justified. 
Julia Barenna was a woman who might 
well awaken a passionate love. Conyng- 
ham realised this, as from a dis- 
tance, while Julia’s mother spoke of 
some trivial matter of the moment to 
unheeding ears. That distance seemed 
now to exist between him and all wom- 
en. It had come suddenly, and one 
glance of Estella’s eyes had called it 
into existence. 

‘** Yes,’’ Sefiora Barenna was saying, 
** Father Concha is very angry with the 
English. What a terribleman! You 
do not know him, Sefior Conyngham ?”’ 

‘** I think I have met him, sefiora.”’ 

‘““Ah! but you have never seen him 
angry. You have never. confessed to 
him! A little, little sin, no longer than 
the eye of a fly—a little bite of a calf’s 
sweetbread on Friday in mere forgetful- 
ness—and, Sancta Maria, what a pen- 
ance is required! What suffering! It 
is a purgatory to have such a confessor.”’ 

‘** Surely madame can have no sins,”’ 
said Conyngham pleasantly. 

‘*Not now,"’ said Sefiora Barenna, 
with adeep sigh. ‘‘ When I was young 
it was different."’ 

And the memory of her sinful days 
almost moved her to tears. She glanced 
at Conyngham with a tragic air of mu- 
tual understanding, as if drawing a veil 
over that blissful past in the presence 
of Julia and Estella. ‘‘ Ask me another 
time,’’ that glance seemed to say. 

** Yes,’’ the lady continued ; ‘* Father 
Concha is very angry with the English, 
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Firstly, because of these Bibles. Bless- 
ed Heaven, what does it matter! No 
one can read them except the priests, 
and they do not want to do so. Sec- 
ondly, because the English have helped 
to overthrow Don Carlos—”’ 

*“*You will have a penance,’’ inter- 
rupted Miss Julia Barenna quietly, 
**from Father Concha for talking poli- 
tics."’ 

** But how will he know ?’’ asked 
Sefiora Barenna sharply, and the two 
young ladies laughed. 

Sefiora Barenna looked from one to 
the other and shrugged her shoulders. 
Like many women, she was a strange 
mixture of foolishness and worldly wis- 
dom. he adjusted her mantilla and 
mutely appealed to heaven with a glance 
of her upturned eyes. 

Conyngham, who was no diplomatist 
nor possessed any skill in concealing 
his thoughts, looked with some interest 
at Julia Barenna, and Estella watched 
him. 

** Julia is right,’’ Sefiora Barenna was 
saying, though nobody heeded her. 
** One must not talk nor even think poli- 
tics in this country. You are no politi- 
ya I trust, Sefior Conyngham. Sefior 

onyngham, I ask you, you are no poli- 
tician ?”’ : 

“No, sefiora,’’ replied Conyngham 
_ hastily—‘‘ no; and if I were, I should 
never understand Spanish politics.” 

‘Father Concha says that Spanish 
politics are the same as those of any 
other country—each man for himself,”’ 
said Julia, with a bitter laugh. 

** And he is, no doubt, right.”’ 

** Do you really think so?’’ asked Julia 
Barenna, with more earnestness than the 
question would seem to require. ‘‘ Are 
there not true patriots who sacrifice all 
—not only their friends, but themselves 
—to the cause of their country ?”’ 

** Without the hope of reward ?’’ 

wet a 

*““There may be, sefiorita, a few,”’ 
answered Conyngham with a laugh ; 
“but not in my country. They must 
all be in Spain.”’ 

She smiled and shook her head in 
doubt, but it was a worn smile. 

The Englishman turned away and 
looked through the trees. He was won- 
dering how he could get speech with 
Julia alone for a moment. 

** You are admiring the garden,” said 
that young lady, and this time he knew 
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that there had in reality peen that mean- 
ing in her eyes which he had imagined 
to be there. 

‘* Yes, sefiorita ; I think it must be 
the most beautiful garden in the world.”’ 

He turned as he spoke and looked at 
Estella, who met his glance quietly. 
Her repose of manner struck him afresh. 
Here was a woman having that air of 
decision which exacts respect alike from 
men and women, Seen thus with the 
more vivacious Julia at her side, Estella 
gained suddenly in moral strength and 
depth, suggesting a hidden fire in con- 
trast to a flickering will-o’-the-wisp 
blown hither and thither on every 
zephyr. Yet Julia Barenna would pass 
anywhere as a woman of will and pur- 
pose. 

Julia had risen, and was moving tow- 
ard the exit of the little grove in which 
they found themselves. Conyngham 
had never been seated. 

‘* Are the violets in bloom, Estella? 
I must see them,’’ said the visitor. 
‘*' We have none at home, where all is 
dry and parched.”’ 

** So bad for the nerves—what suffer- 
ing !—such a dry soil that one cannot 
sleep at night,’’ murmured Madame 
Barenna, preparing to rise from her 
seat. 

Julia and Conyngham naturally led the 
way. The paths winding in and out 
among the palms and pepper-trees were 
of a width that allowed two to walk 
abreast. 

** Sefiorita, I have a letter for you.”’ 

** Not yet ; wait.”’ 

Sefiora Barenna was chattering in her 
deep, husky tones immediately behind 
them. Julia turned and looked up at 
the windows of the house, which com- 
manded a full view of the garden. The 
dwelling-rooms were, as usual, upon 
the first floor, and the windows were 
lightly barred with curiously wrought 
iron. Each window was curtained 
within with lace and muslin. 

The paths wound in and out among 
the trees, but none of these was large 
enough to afford a secure screen from 
the eye of any watcher within the house. 
There was neither eucalyptus nor ilex 
in the garden, which are heavy-leafed 
and afford shelter. Julia and Conyng- 
ham walked on, outdistancing the elder 
lady and Estella. From these, many a 
turn in the path hid them from time to 
time, but Julia was distrustful of the 








windows, and hesitated in an agony of 
nervousness. Conyngham saw that her 
face was quite colourless, and her teeth 
closed convulsively over her lower lip. 
He continued to talk of indifferent 
topics, but the answers she made were 
incoherent and broken. The course of 
true love did not seem to run smooth 
here. 

“* Shall I give you the letter? No 
one can see us, sefiorita. Besides, I was 
informed that it is of no importance ex- 
cept to yourself. You have doubtless 
had many such before, unless the Span- 
ish gentlemen are blind.”’ 

He laughed and felt in his pocket. 

**Yes,"’ she whispered. ‘“ Quickly 
now !”’ 

He gave her the letter in its romantic 
pink, scented envelope, with a half-sup- 
pressed smile at her eagerness. Would 
anybody, would Estella ever be thus 
agitated at the receipt of a letter from 
himself? They were at the lower end 
of the garden, which was divided almost 
in two by a broader pathway leading 
from the house to the centre of the gar- 
den, where a fountain of Moorish mar- 
ble formed a sort of carrefour, fror. 
which the narrower pathways diverged 
in all directions. 

Descending the steps into the garden 
from the house were two men, one talk- 
ing violently, the other seeking to calm 

im. 

“My uncle and the alcalde. They 
have seen us from the windows,’’ said 
Julia quickly. All her nervousness of 
manner seemed to have vanished, leav- 
ing her concentrated and alert. Some 
men are thus in warfare, nervous until 
the rifles open fire, and ther cool and 
ready. 

** Quick,"’ whispered Julic, ‘‘ let us 
turn back.”’ 

She wheeled round and Conyngham 
did the same. 

** Julia,"’ they heard General Vin- 
cente call in his gentle voice. 

Julia, who was tearing the pink en- 
velope, took no heed. Within the first 
covering a second envelope appeared 
bearing a longer address. 

‘* Give that to the man whose address 
it bears, and save me from ruin,"’ said 
the girl, thrusting the letter into Co- 
nyngham’s hand. She kept the pink 
envelope. 

When, a minute later, they came face 
to face with General Vincente and his 
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companion, a. white-faced, fluttering 
man of sixty years, Julia Barenna re- 
ceived them with a smile. There are 
some men who, conscious of their own 
quickness of resource, are careless of 
danger and run into it from mere heed- 
lessness, trusting to good fortune to aid 
them should peril arise. Frederick Co- 
nyngham was one of these. He now sus- 
pected that this was no love-letter which 
the man called Larralde had given him 
in Algeciras. 

** Julia,’’ said the general, “ the alcalde 
desires to speak with you.”’ 

Julia bowed with that touch of hauteur 
which in Spain the nobles ever observe 
in their manner toward the municipal 
authorities. 

‘*Mr. Conyngham,’’ continued the 
general, ‘‘ this is our brave mayor, in 
whose hands rests the well-being of the 
people of Ronda.” 

**Honoured to meet you,’’ said Co- 
nyngham, holding out his hand with that 
frankness of manner which he accorded 
to great and small alike. The alcalde, a 
man of immense importance in his own 
estimation, hesitated before accepting 
it. 

** General,’’ he said, turning and bow- 
ing very low to Sefiora Barenna and 
Estella, who now joined them—* gen- 
eral, I leave you to explain to your niece 
the painful duties of my office.”’ 

The general smiled, and raised a dep- 
recating shoulder. 

“‘ Well, my dear,’’ he said kindly to 
Julia, “‘ it appears that our good alcalde 
has news of a letter which is at present 
passing from hand to hand in Andalusia. 
It is a letter of some importance. Our 
good mayor, who was at the window a 
minute ago, saw Mr. Conyngham hand 
you a letter. Between persons who only 
met in this garden five minutes ago 
such a transaction had a strange air. 
Our good friend, who is all zeal for 
Spain and the people of Ronda, merely 
asks you if his eyes deceived him. It is 
a matter over which we shall all laugh 
presently over a lemonade ; is it not so? 
A trifle—eh ?”’ 

He passed his handkerchief across his 
moustache, and looked affectionately at 
his niece. 

** A letter !’" exclaimed Julia. ‘* Sure- 
ly the alcalde presumes. He takes too 
much upon himself.’’ 

The official stepped forward. 

** Sefiorita,’’ he said, ‘‘ I must be al- 
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lowed to take that risk. Did this gen- 
tleman give you a letter three minutes 
ago ?”’ 

Julia laughed and shrugged her shoul- 
ders. 

*Yes.”* 

** May I ask the nature of the letter ?’’ 

** It was a love-letter.”’ 

Conyngham bit his lip and looked at 
Estella. 

The alcalde looked doubtful, with the 
cunning lips of a cheap country lawyer. 

“A love-letter from a gentleman you 
have never seen before,’’ he said, with 
a forced laugh. 

** Pardon me, Sefior Alcalde, this gen- 
tleman travelled in the same ship with 
my mother and myself from Bordeaux 
to Algeciras, and he saved my life."’ 

She cast a momentary glance at Co- 
nyngham, which would have sealed his 
fate had the fiery Mr. Larralde been 
there to see it. The prefect paused, 
somewhat taken aback. There was a 


momentary silence, and every moment 
gave Julia and Conyngham time to 
think. 

Then the alcalde turned to Conyng- 
ham. 

*‘ It will give me the greatest pleas- 
ure,” 


he said, ‘‘to learn that I have 
been mistaken. I have only to ask this 
gentleman’s confirmation of what the 
sefiorita has said. Is it true, sefior, 
‘that you surreptitiously handed to the 
Sefiorita Barenna a letter expressing 
your love ?”" 

** Since the sefiorita has done me the 
honour of confessing it, I must ask you 
to believe it,’’ answered Conyngham 
steadily and with coldness. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A WAR OF WIT. 


** La discrétion est l’art du mensonge.” 


The alcalde blew out his cheeks and 
looked at General Vincente. Sefiora 
Barenna would with small encourage- 
ment have thrown herself into Conyng- 
ham's arms, but she received none what- 
ever, and instead frowned at Julia. 
Estella was looking haughtily at her 
father, and would not meet Conyng- 
ham's glance. 

** I feel sure,’’ said General Vincente, 
in his most conciliating manner, ‘‘ that 
my dear Julia will see the necessity of 
satisfying the good alcalde by showing 
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him the letter, with, of course the con- 
sent of my friend Conyngham.”’ 

He laughed and slipped his hand 
within Conyngham’s arm. 

‘You see, my dear friend,’’ he said 
in English, “* these local magnates are 
a little inflated ; local magnitude is a 
little inclined to inflate—eh? Ha! ha! 
And it is so easy to conciliate them. I 
always try to do so myself. Peace at 
any price, that is my motto.” 

And he turned aside to arrange his 
sword, which dragged on the ground. 

“Tell her, my dear Conyngham, to 
let the old gentleman read the letter."’ 

*‘ But it is nothing to do with me, 
general."’ 

‘*T know that, my friend, as well as 
you do,"’ said Vincente, with a sudden 
change of manner which left the Eng- 
lishman with an uncomfortable desire 
to know what he meant. But General 
Vincente, in pursuit of that peace which 
had earned him such a terrible reputa- 
tion in war, turned to Sefiora Barenna 
with his most reassuring smile. 

*‘It is nothing, my dear Ifiez,”’’ he 
said. ‘“‘In these times of trouble the 
officials are so suspicious, and our dear 
alcalde knows too much. He remem- 
bers dear Julia’s little affair with Esteban 
Larralde, now long since lived down 
and forgotten. Larralde is, it appears, 
a malcontent, and on the wrong side of 
the wall. You need have no uneasiness. 
Ah! your nerves; yes, know. A great 
sufferer—yes, I remember. Patience, 
dear Ifiez, patience."’ 

And he patted her stout white hand 
affectionately. 

The alcalde was taking snuff with a 
stubborn air of disbelief, glancing the 
while suspiciously at Conyngham, who 
had eyes for none but Estella. 

‘** Alcalde,’” said General Vincente, 
“the incident is past, as we say in the 
diplomatic service —a lemonade now, "’ 

*‘ No, general, the incident is not 
past, and I will not have a lemonade.” 

**Oh !"" exclaimed General Vincente 
in gentle horror. 

“Yes. This young lady must give 
me the letter or I call in my men.”’ 

‘‘But your men could not touch a 
lady, my dear alcalde."’ 

‘** You may be the alcalde of Ronda, ' 
said Conyngham cheerfully, in continu- 
ation of the general's argument, ‘‘ but 
if you offer such an insult to Sefiorita 
Barenna, I throw you into the fountain— 











in the deepest part, where it is wettest 
—yjust there by the marble dolphin.”’ 

And Conyngham indicated the exact 
spot with his riding-whip. 

‘* Who is this gentleman ?’’ asked the 
alcalde. The question was, in the first 
place, addressed to space and the gods. 
After a moment the speaker turned to 
General Vincente. 

‘“‘ A prospective aide-de-camp of Gen- 
eral Espartero.”’ 

At the mention of the great name the 
mayor of Ronda became beautifully 
less, and half-bowed to Conyngham. 

‘*I must do my duty,”’ he said, with 
the stubbornness of a small mind. 

‘* And what do you conceive that to 
be, my dear alcalde?’’ inquired the 
general. 

‘*To place the Sefiorita Barenna un- 
der arrest, unless she will hand to me 
the letter she has in her possession.”’ 

Julia looked at him with asmile. She 
was a brave woman playing a dangerous 
game with consummate courage, and 
never glanced at Conyngham, who with 
an effort kept his hand away from the 
pocket where the letter lay concealed. 
The manner in which she trusted him 
unreservedly and entirely was in itself 
cunning enough, for it appealed to that 
sense of chivalry which is not yet dead 
in men despite the advance of women. 

** Place me under arrest, Sefior Al- 
calde,’’ she said indifferently, ‘‘ and 
when you have satisfied me that you 
have a right to inspect a lady's private 
correspondence, I will submit to be 
searched, but not before."’ 

She made a little signal to Conyng- 
ham not to interfere. 

Sefiora Barenna took this opportunity 
of asserting herself and nerves. She 
sat heavily down on a stone seat and 
wept. She could hardly have done bet- 
ter, for she was a countess in her own 
right, and the sight of high-born tears 
distinctly unnerved the alcalde. 

** Well,” he said, *‘ the sefiorita has 
made her own choice. In these times 
(he glanced nervously at the weeping 
lady) one must do one’s duty.”’ 

‘* My dear Julia,” protested the gen- 
eral, ‘‘ you who are so sensible—”’ 

Julia shrugged her shoulders and 
laughed. She not only trusted Conyng- 
ham, but relied upon his intelligence. 
It is, as a rule, safer to confide in the 
honesty of one’s neighbour than in his 
wit. Better still, trust in neither, Co- 
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nyngham, who was quick enough when 
the moment required it, knew that she 
was fostering the belief that the letter 
at that moment in his pocket was in her 
possession. He suspected also that he 
and Julia Barenna were playing with 
life and death. Further, he recognised 
her and her voice. This was the wom- 
an who had shown discrimination and 
calmness in face of a great danger on 
the Garonne. Had this Englishman, 
owning as he did to a strain of Irish 
blood, turned his back upon her and 
danger at such a moment, he would as- 
suredly have proved himself untrue to 
the annals of that race which has made 
a mark upon the world that will never 
be wiped out. He looked at the alcalde 
and smiled, whereupon that official 
turned and made a signal with his hand 
to a man who, dressed in a quiet uni- 
form, had appeared in the doorway of 
the house. 

** What the deuce we are all trying to 
do I don’t know,’’ reflected Conyng- 
ham, who, indeed, was sufficiently at 
sea to awake the most dormant sus- 
picions. 

The alcalde, now thoroughly aroused, 
protested his inability to neglect a par- 
ticle of his duty at this troubled period 
of Spain's history, and announced his 
intention of placing Julia Barenna un- 
der surveillance until she handed to 
him the letter she had received from 
Conyngham. 

‘I am quite prepared,’’ he added, 
*“ to give this caballero the benefit of the 
doubt, and assume that he has been in 
this matter the tool of unscrupulous 
persons. Seeing that he is a friend of 
General Vincente’s, and has an intro- 
duction to his excellency the Duke of 
Vittoria, he is without the pale of my 
jurisdiction.” 

The alcalde made Conyngham a pro- 
found bow, and proceeded to conduct 
Julia and her indignant mother to their 
carriage. 

‘“* There goes,’’ said General Vincente, 
with his mest optimistic little chuckle, 
‘‘a young woman whose head will al- 
ways. be endangered by her heart.” 
And he nodded toward Julia’s retreat- 
ing form. 

Estella turned and walked away by 
herself, 

** Come,”’ said the general to Conyng- 
ham, ‘‘ let us sit down; I have news 
for you. But what a susceptible heart, 
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my dear young friend—what a suscepti- 
ble heart! Julia is, I admit, a very 
pretty girl—/a deauté du diable—eh? But 
on so short an acquaintance rather rapid 
—rather rapid !"’ 

As he spoke he was searching among 
some letters, which he had produced 
from his pocket, and at length found an 
official envelope that had already been 
opened. 

‘“*T have here,’’ he said, ‘‘a letter 
from Madrid. You have only to proceed 
to the capital, and there, I hope, a post 
awaits you. Your duties will at present 
be of a semi-military character, but later, 
I hope, we can show you some fighting. 
This pestilential Cabrera is not yet 
quelled, and Morella still holds out. 
Yes, there will be fighting.’’ 

He closed the letter and looked at 
Conyngham. 

** If that is what you want,"’ he added. 

** Yes, that is what I want.”’ 

The general nodded and rose, pausing 
to brush a few grains of dust from his 
dapper riding breeches. 

“*Come,” he said, ‘‘I have seen a 
horse which will suit you, at the cavalry 
quarters in the Calle de Bobadilla. 
Shall we go and look at him ?’’ 

Conyngham expressed his readiness 
to do as the general proposed. 

** When shall I start for Madrid ?’’ he 
asked. 

**Qh, to-morrow morning will be 
time enough,’’ was the reply, uttered in 
an easy-going, indolent tone, ‘‘if you 
are early astir. You see, it is now nearly 
five o’clock, and you could scarcely be 
in the saddle before sunset.’’ 

“No,” laughed Conyngham ; “scarce- 
ly, considering that I have not yet bought 
the saddle or the horse.’’ 

The general led the way into the 
house, and Conyngham thought of the 
letter in his pocket. He had not yet 
read the address. Julia relied upon 
him to deliver it, and her conduct tow- 
ard the alcalde had the evident object 
of gaining time for him todoso. She 
had unhesitatingly thrust herself into a 
position of danger to screen him and 
further her own indomitable purpose. 
He thought of her, still as from a dis- 
tance at which Estella had placed him, 
and knew that she not only had a dis- 
quieting beauty, but cleverness and 
courage, which are qualities that out- 
last beauty and make a woman power- 
ful forever. 
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When he and his companion emerged 
from the great doorway of the house 
into the sunlight of the Calle Mayora 
man came forward’ from the, shade of a 
neighbouring doorway. It was Con- 
cepcion Vara, leisurely and dignified, 
twirling a cigarette between his brown 
fingers. He saluted the general with 
one finger to the brim of his shabby 
felt hat, as one great man might salute 
another. He nodded to Conyngham. 

** When does his excellency take the 
road again?’ he said. ‘‘I am ready. 
The guardia civile were mistaken this 
time ; the judge said there was no stain 
upon my name.”’ 

He shrugged his shoulder and waived 
away the slight put upon him with the 
magnanimity of one who can forgive 
and forget. 

**T take the road to-morrow ; but our 
contract ceased at Ronda. I had no in- 
tention of taking you on.’’ 

** You are not satisfied with me ?’’ in- 
quired Concepcion, offering his inter- 
locutor the cigarette he had just made. 

** Oh, yes.”’ 

“ Buen! We take the road together.’’ 

“Then there is nothing more to be 
said?’ inquired Conyngham, with a 
good-natured laugh. 

“* Nothing, except the hour at which 
your excellency starts.”’ 

** Six o’clock,’’ put in General Vin- 
cente quietly. ‘‘ Let mesee ; yourname 
is Concepcion Vara.’’ 

“*“ Yes, excellency, of Algeciras.’’ 

“It is well. Then serve this gentle- 
man well, or else—’’ the general paused 
and laughed in his most deprecating 
manner. 

Concepcion seemed to understand, for 
he took off his hat and turned gravely 
away. The general and Conyngham 
walked rapidly through the streets of 
Ronda, than which there are none 
cleaner in the whole world, and duly 
bought a great black horse at a price 
which seemed moderate enough to the 
Englishman, though the vendor ex- 
plained that the long war had made 
horseflesh tise in value. Conyngham, 
at no time a keen bargainer, hurried 
the matter to an end, and scarce exam- 
ined the saddle. He was anxious to get 
back to the garden of the great house 
in the Calle Mayor before the cool of 
the evening came to drive Estella in- 
doors. 

*‘You will doubtless wish to pack 




















your portmanteau,”’ said the general 
rather breathlessly, as he hurried along 
with small steps beside Conyngham. 

‘“Yes,’’ answered that Englishman 
ingenuously—“‘ yes, of course.’’ 

“Then I[ will not detain you,’’ said 
General Vincente; ‘‘I have affairs at 
headquarters. We meet at dinner, of 
course,”’ 

He waved a little salutation with his 
whip, and took a side turning. 

The sun had not set when Conyng- 
ham with a beating heart made his way 
through the house into the garden. He 
had never been so serious about any- 
thing in his life ; indeed, his life seemed 
only to have begun in that garden. 
Estella was there. He saw her black 
dress and mantilla through the trees, 
and the gleam of her golden hair made 
his eyes almost fierce for a moment. 

‘‘I am going to-morrow morning,”’ 
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he said bluntly, when he reached her 
where she sat in the shade of a mi- 
mosa. 

She raised her eyes for a moment, 
deep velvet eyes, with a glowing depth 
of passion in them that made his heart 
leap within his breast. 

** And I love you, Estella,’’ he added. 
**You may be offended, you may de- 
spise me, you may distrust me; but 
nothing can alter me. I love you now 
and ever.”’ 

She drew a deep breath and sat mo- 
tionless. 

‘* How many women does an English- 
man love at once ?’”’ she asked coldly at 
length. 

““ Only one, sefiorita.’ 

He stood looking at her for a mo- 
ment. Then she rose and walked past 
him into the house. 

(To be continued.) 





A MAY BURDEN.* 


Through meadow-ways as I did tread, 
The corn grew in great lustihead, 







And hey ! the beeches burgeonéd. 
By Goddés fay, by Goddés fay ! 

It is the month, the jolly month, 

It is the jolly month of May. 


God ripe the wines and corn, I say, 

And wenches for the marriage-day, 

And boys to teach love’s comely play. 
By Goddés fay, by Goddés fay ! 

It is the month, the jolly month, 

It is the jolly month of May. 


As I went down by lane and lea, 

The daisies reddened so, pardie ! 

‘** Blushets !’’ I said, ‘‘ I well do see, 
By Goddés fay, by Goddeés fay ! 

The thing ye think of in this month, 

Heigho ! this jolly month of May.”’ 


As down I went by rye and oats, 
The blossoms smelt of kisses ; throats 
Of birds turned kisses into notes ; 

By Goddés fay, by Goddés fay ! 
The kiss it is a growing flower, 
I trow, this jolly month of May ! 


God send a mouth to every kiss, 
Seeing the blossom of this bliss 
By gathering doth grow, certes ! 

By Goddés fay, by Goddés fay ! 
Thy brow-garland pushed all aslant 
Tells—but { tell not, wanton May ! 


* From Odes and Other Poems. 





Francis Thompson. 
Boston : Copeland & Day. 
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THE BOOKMAN. 


PARIS LETTER. 


I must open my letter with a correc- 
tion of something I wrote last month. 
In the mention I made of the proceeds 
of the Goncourt sales I stated that the 
Goncourt Academicians would have to 
be satisfied with a yearly stipend some- 
what inferior to what had been planned 
by the founder of their Academy. I was 
mistaken ; they will get nothing at all 
until the accumulation of interest has 
made it possible to give them the full 
six thousand francs. The provisions of 
the will are imperative in that respect, 
and leave no discretion to the executors. 
This means that the beneficiaries will 
have to wait for quitea while. The sale 
of the Japanese curiosities has swollen 
the grand total toa little less than twelve 
hundred thousand francs. It will be fur- 
ther increased by thesale of the remain- 
ing eighteenth century prints and en- 
gravings, and of the copyrights, but all 
that will not come anywhere near the 
two million francs which must be in be- 
fore the ‘‘ Academy’’ can be started. 
Of course the whole thing may yet come 
to naught. I have just learned that the 
executors feel somewhat uneasy on ac- 
count of the suit brought by some of the 
relatives. Edmond de Goncourt had 


. been incredibly careless in the drawing 


of the will. For instance, a legacy to 
Daudet’s daughter, who was born after 
the dating of the will, was by him writ- 
ten over the lines, in the very body of 
the will, instead of being placed in a 
codicil. I should not give much for the 
will if the-case were to be tried in the 
United States or in England. Fortu- 
nately French courts do not pay quite 
so much attention to form as the courts 
of English-speaking countries. Qui vivra 
verra. 

After correcting my own mistakes, I 
suppose I may be allowed to correct the 
mistakes of others. In the March num- 
ber of THe Bookman the French trans- 
lator of Ian Maclaren’s novels, M. Cou- 
lin, receives the title of acting editor of 
the Revue des Deux Mondes. 1 haveiton 
the best authority that M. Coulin is sim- 
ply one of the numerous contributors to 
the Revue, and that the writer who will, 
during M. Brunetiére’s American trip, 
take his place, as far as it is to be taken 
at all, at the editorial desk, is M. Charles 
Benoist. 


Some names have disappeared during 
the month, and one name at least has 
come forward asa claimant to celebrity. 
The most notable disappearances have 
been those of Jules Jouy and Rodolphe 
Selis. Both names are connected with 
the celebrated Cabaret du Chat Noir, 
which the former founded and owned, 
while the latter was for a while its 
regular poet. Jules Jouy was perhaps 
the most successful chansonnier of the 
last quarter of a century. His first chan- 
son, called Derriére / Omnibus, was alsothe 
first great success of Paulus, the café- 
concert singer. It is curious to note 
here that, later on, Paulus and Jules Jouy 
were both quite prominent, but on the 
two opposite sides, during the Boulan- 
gist episode of French politics. It was 
Paulus who sang the then famous Bou- 
langist song £n R'v'nant a'la R'oue, 
while Jouy every day published in the 
newspaper /aris an anti-Boulangist 
chanson. Some of these were quite effec- 
tive. Strangely enough these political 
chansons seem to have been the indirect 
cause of poor Jouy’s dying at forty- 
three in a lunatic asylum! After Bou- 
langer’s defeat he was led to hope that 
his share in the victorious campaign 
would be rewarded by the red ribbon of 
the Legion of Honour. The red ribbon 
never came ; Jouy brooded over it, be- 
came insane, and died. He was a true 
poet though; and New Yorkers who 
heard Yvette Guilbert recite rather than 
sing his Soularde will not dispute the 
point. 

Is the following legend or history? 
Who knows? Anyhow, it is related that 
Rodolphe Salis, having once addressed 
Jouy with the words ‘* When you die—”’ 
was interrupted by his friend, who said, 
‘**When I die, old fellow, you will not 
have three days more to live.’’ Now, 
Jouy died on Wednesday, March 17th, 
at eleven a.m., and Salis on Saturday, 
March 2oth, at eight a.m. ! 

Salis was a bohemian of the bohe- 
mians. His literature, when he wrote, 
was miserable ; his painting, when he 
painted, was worse ; and for years his 
only way to make a living was to resort 
to all the strategems so brilliantly de- 
scribed by Henri Murger in his‘immor- 
tal Scénes de la Vie de Bohéme. But once 
he had an intuition of what was needed 












by the d/asé element of Paris society, 
and he created Ze Chat Noir, a news- 
paper, and a cabaret, the one booming 
the other. The success was phenome- 
nal; the chansons, the ombres chinoises 
plays, the poems of the Chat Voir formed 
no contemptible part of France’s liter- 
ary production during the last twenty 
years. There Sarcey received for the 
first time his nickname of /‘onc/e, and he 
recently called Salis the firstborn of his 
nephews. Fortune came. Then Salis 
decided, just a few weeks ago, that Paris 
was not large enough for the Chat Noir, 
that the provinces too must know the 
queer little animal ; and he started ona 
tour with his troupe. There death was 
waiting for him in Chatellerault, his 
native city, where he was born forty-five 
years ago. 

Perhaps this obituary ought not to 
close without just a mention of Lucien 
Biart, who died the other day at the age 
of sixty-eight. Hecombined fiction and 
botany in a very curious way. In fic- 
tion, Ze Bizic, a Mexican story; in popu- 
lar science, Les Vacances d'un Jeune Natu- 
raliste, were, I think, his best and most 
successful works. 

Jules Renaid, to whom I alluded above 
without naming him, has just met with 
a great success with a one-act play at 
the private theatre of Les Escholiers. It 
has called attention to him and to his 
former writings, especially to two re- 
markably witty productions,. ZL’ Zcorni- 
fleur, a novel, and a book of humorous 
and sentimental observations, Vos Ani- 
maux ; he is aman witha future ; make 
a note of his name. 

I shall hardly do more than mention 
M. Pierre Denis's drama, /usgu’ a la 
Mort, acted at the Nouveau Théatre. 
It is a dramatisation of General Boulan- 
ger’s career. A few scenes are really 
pathetic. 

More must be said of Abel Hermant's 
comedy, Za Carritre, just given with 
great success at the Gymnase. Abel 
Hermant is a writer of skill and power. 
His play has great literary merit, and, 
in fact, most of the scenes have for 
months afforded delightful reading to 
the large constituency of this eminently 
jin de sitcle periodical, Za Vie Parisienne. 
Abel Hermant’s first book, a novel, Ze 
Cavalier Miserey, had created a great 
deal of scandal. The writer related 
there what he claimed to have witnessed 
when serving his term of military duty 
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in the Twelfth Regiment of Chasseurs a 
Cheval in Rouen, Unless I am mis- 
taken the. colonel of the regement 
brought suit against him, and he was 
sentenced by the courts. Fears were 
expressed then that he would try to 
make scandal an element of literary suc- 
cess. These fears have been dispelled 
since then, and everybody is glad of his 
success. 

Among the most notable books of the 
month has been, first of all, Ramuntcho, a 
new novel by Pierre Loti. It isastory of 
two lovers in the Basque country, in the 
Pyrenees, who, while the young man is 
serving his term in the army, are sepa- 
rated by the girl’s mother, who puts her 
daughter in a convent. The young man 
returns ; as he is a very devout Catho- 
lic, the struggle in his heart is intense. 
Love triumphs ; he prepares everything 
for carrying his sweetheart away from 
the convent, but fails to prevail upon 
her to follow him. Compelled to choose 
between divine and human love, she has 
chosen the former. Some may say that 
she purchases her own salvation at the 
price of her lover's happiness ; but the 
possibility of this criticism does not 
seem to have embarrassed Loti very 
much. Anyhow, he has written an in- 
teresting book, perhaps one of his best. 

If you want more George Sand and 
Alfred de Musset, you may take up Za 
Véritable Histoire de Elle et Lui, by the 
celebrated collector of autographs and 
princéps editions, Viscount Spoélberck 
de Lovenjoul. Some chapters of the 
book had already appeared in Cosmopo- 
lis. It is highly favourable to, I should 
say prejudiced in favour of, George 
Sand. 

Those who have read the first two 
volumes of Mémoires des Autres by Jules 
Simon need not to have the Derniers 
Mémoires des Autres recommended to 
them. It isa delightful record of recol- 
lections. The book is edited by Jules 
Simon’s older son, Dr. Gustave Simon. 

Among Napoleoniana we have an ex- 
cellent historical study by Henri Welsch- 
inger on Napoleon’s son, Le Roi de Rome. 
It is the first time that we have anything 
like a trustworthy picture of that ill- 
fated prince. 

To the student of the history of litera- 
ture I heartily commend the new issue 
in the collection of Grands Ecrivains 
Frangais, the F rench counterpart of Mor- 
ley’s ‘‘ English Men of Letters.’’ The 
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author is the Duke de Broglie, and the 
writer studied Malherbe. Although 
more® used to historical and political 
subjects, the aristocratic Academician 
has done his work remarkably well. 
To those who may wonder at the sound- 
ness of his literary scholarship I shall 
say in confidence that he was helped by 
a big bundle of notes handed to him by 
Gaston Deschamps, the writer of the Vie 
Littéraire articles, in the Zemps, who had 
first been commissioned to write the 
book, and who had given it up for rea- 
sons unknown to me. 

If we pass from published to forth- 
coming books we have the welcome an- 
nouncement of a great narrative poem 
on Joan of Arc, by Clovis Hugues. The 
Marseilles poet has unquestionably the 
gift of poetical expressions, and every- 
body will await the result of his labours 
with a great deal of interest. His poem 
is to be written in the decasyllabic line 
of the old Chansons de Geste, and he 
claims to have followed very closely the 
most trustworthy sources of the history 
of the great heroine. 

All men of letters, as well as artists, 
will be glad to hear of the purchase by 
the Louvre of the celebrated portrait of 
Armand Bertin, by Ingres. Aside from 
its artistic value, which is of the great- 
est, it has historical and literary inter- 
est. Armand Bertin was the editor of 
the Journal des Débats during the most 
brilliant period of the Débats’ existence. 
It is for his daughter, who was a music 
composer of decided ability, that Victor 
Hugo turned the Esmeralda episode of 
Nitre Dame de Paris into an opera libret- 
to. The portrait passes out of the 
hands of the Bapst family, which now 
owns the Débats, for a sum which has 
been stated in public to be eighty thou- 
sand francs, but which, I am told, is 
only half of that amount. 

A great deal of curiosity centres 
around a meeting which is announced 
to take place in the hall of the Société 
de Géographie on Tuesday, April 2oth. 
Léo Taxil has promised to produce on 
that day the much talked-of Diana 
Vaughan. We shall know then whether 
she is a myth or not, or whether she is 
not simply Mme. Gabriel Antoine Jo- 
gand-Paget, which would mean Mme. 
Léo Taxil, as the last two words are 
only a nom de plume. A curious fellow, 
this man of forty-three, and a strange 
career. The books that bear his name 
They 


would fill a good-sized book-case. 
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contain pamphlets, novels, historical (?) 
works, etc. There is very little in them 
that is readable. Rumour has it thata 
number of these books were written 
under Taxil's orders by scribblers of no 
intelligence whatever; that some of 
them were even boldly purchased by 
him from the authors. Once at least he 
simply appropriated another man’s 
work without paying for it. That was 
when he republished under his own 
name the Sermons de Mon Curé of a cer- 
tain Auguste Roussel, who had just 
died, an act for which he was sentenced 
to pay four thousand francs to Roussel’s 
heirs, and which led to his expulsion 
from Free Masonry in 1882. Another 
time he had to pay sixty thousand 
francs damages and costs to Count Mas- 
tai, the nephew and heir of Pius IX., on 
account of the publication of his odious- 
ly scurrilous Amours de Pie IX. Of 
course all this belongs to his anti-Catho- 
lic period, when he was editing the 
Midi Républicain at Montpellier, and in 
Paris 7 Anticléricale and the République 
Anticléricale, when he founded the Ligue 
Anticléricale, which soon numbered fif- 
teen thousand members, and when he 
managed the Librairie Anticléricale, of 
the Ruedes Ecoles. This period reached 
its climax in 1885, when he was elected 
president of the Congrds des Libres Pen- 
seurs. In the same year he passed from 
anti-Catholicism to Catholicism, abjured 
his errors in the handgof the papal nun- 
cio, Monsignor di Rende, went to Rome, 
and was absolved by the Pope, who even 
forgave his publishing two years earlier 
l’ Empotsonneur Leon XIII., Les Cing Mill- 
tons du Chanoine. Unfortunately for 
Taxil, his change of attitude has not 
made him either less prolific or more 
readable. It is the same system of un- 
discriminating violence against his op- 
ponents. But one thing he has gained. 
He is no longer sued before’ the courts 
and compelled to pay damages. But 
for all that he may yet be unable to pro- 
duce Diana Vaughan and to prove that 
she held real converse with Satan. 

I do not know whether the columns of 
THE BookMAN are open to puns. Here 
is one, though, which is decidedly book- 
ish. You know, of course, of the pub- 
lishing firm of Plon and Nourrit. It is 
said that the dream of the starving man 
of letters is ‘‘ Etre édité par Plon . ; . e* 
Nourrit I” 

Alfred Maniere. 

Paris, April 2, 1897. 

















The number of letters received by us 
during the past six weeks is greater than 
that for any similar period in our whole 
editorial experience, and unfortunately 
the space at our disposal this month is 
very much restricted. Hence, though 
the letters themselves are even livelier 
than usual, we must now reply to those 
alone that seem to be particularly press- 
ing, and reserve the rest until the June 
issue of our magazine. We may say 
par parenthdse that nothing has come to 
us from Mr. Israel U. Sage ; and this 
fact would in itself be more or less de- 
pressing did we not feel sure that he is 
busily at work on the back numbers of 
THE BookMAN, and that his present si- 
lence is only the ominous calm that pre- 
cedes the explosion of a tremendous lin- 
guistic and literary bomb. 


I. 


We have quite a number of letters tak- 
ing exception to opinions expressed in 
certain of the articles contributed by 
various writers to THE BooKMAN and 
duly signed. by them. Among these 
notes, for instance, is one from ‘* A New 
England Girl,’’ dated (rather paradoxi- 
cally, it seems to us) from Chicago, and 
full of bright criticism of the apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Howells which appeared in 
the February number. Here isalso an- 
other letter from Chicago written with 
much asperity and a certain disregard 
of the accepted rules for using capital 
letters, and saying some very unkind 
things about the writer of the skit on 
** The New Child and its Picture Books’”’ 
in the Christmas number. And so it 
goes. Now, we are very willing to give 
space to criticism directed against our 
editorial utterances ; but to publish let- 
ters relating to the opinions expressed 
in contributed articles would open too 
wide a door and swamp the magazine. 
So we must consistently decline to goa 
single step in this direction, though 
greatly appreciating the literary quality 
of some of these communications. 


Il. 


The lady from New Albany, Ind., 
who attacked us in the Critic some time 
ago, and whom we gently chided in re- 
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ply, has written us a six-page letter in 
which she says things in a large and 
warlike style of chirography. We should 
like to print it and also answer it; but 
she is evidently real mad, and as we are 
well supplied with discretion, we think 
that we shall keep out of this thing alto- 
gether, for our courage has its well- 
marked limitations. 


III. 


A resident of Providence, R. I. (name 
not given), sends us the following query 
on a postal card : 

‘‘On page 6o0f the March number, why do 
you speak of ‘a jortion of Mr. Kipling’s 
work’? Is it something to eat ?’’ 

Seldom indeed does it happen that 
from a correspondent’s letter we can 
make a plausible guess at his environ- 
ment and occupation. But there is no 
doubt in this case. The gentleman’s 
profession, like his point of view, is ob- 
viously that of a waiter in a restaurant. 


IV. 


Here is a letter that has given us in- 
finite delight. It comes from Carpen- 
tersville, Ill. : 


‘“DearR Bookman: On page 5 of the March 
BookMaN, in an article on Mr. Hamlin Garland, 
I notice © co quote from his writing up of Grant 
in McClure’s Magazine, ‘ the 7% of pliant 
snow-white frousers,’ and of this you say: 
‘ We wish that he had called them ‘‘ pants.”’ ’ 

‘““Why do you say this? Do you think 
‘pants’ is a better or prettier word than ‘ trou- 
sers’? Would you use ‘ pants’ in talking and 
writing in preference to ‘trousers’? And 
why ?”’ 

Really, you know, we must leave this 
writer still in the dark. We love our 
inoffensive little joke ; but if we must 
always turn in and explain it we shall 
presently repent. And if our correspon- 
dent is in reality so serious a person as 
this, we must reluctantly advise him to 
give up THe Bookman in the future and 
to stick conscientiously to the Dia/. 


V. 


A great many readers send us samples 
of the errors which they have detected 
in the pages of our contemporaries, and 
these little notes we generally do not 
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print. But the following query is so 
delightfully maif as to induce us to em- 
balm it for posterity : 


‘I notice ina back number of the Chap Book 
an article which ascribes the composition of the 
Apocal to St. Paul! Is it not surprising to 
find suc ence in a publication like the 
Chap Book : 


Surprising ? Well, hardly. What else 
could any one expect to find there ? 


VI. 


A lady, presumably young, writes as 
follows from Syracuse, N. Y. : 


‘In your March number you say that ‘ un- 
mixed Saxon is good enough for Gurth and 
Wamba.’ Who are Gurth and Wamba?”’ 


Bless us and save us! What shall we 
say tothis? Nothing, except to advise 
the young lady to stop reading Stephen 
Crane and Marie Corelli (we know that 
she reads Marie Corelli) and to take six 
months or a year off for the exclusive 
perusai of Sir Walter Scott. 


VIL. 


Some very sceptical person who does 
not sign his name to the letter that he 
writes from Scranton, Pa., asks the fol- 
lowing question : 

** Are the letters published in the Letter-Box 
actually sent to you, or are they written by the 
Editors ?”’ 

This is really rather good. Imagine 
us sitting down and solemnly writing 
critical letters to ourselves, and then, 
after thinking over their contents, sa- 
piently composing the replies! All we 
can do by way of answer is to invite this 
ingenious Scrantonian and any others 
who favour his hypothesis to climb six 
flights of stairs and visit us in our edi- 
torial lair. We shall receive them with 
that urbanity which is one of our strong- 
est points ; and though the office is not 
very well supplied with chairs, we shall 
ask them to be seated while we direct 
their attention to a large brown hook 
that hangs beside our desk, impaling all 
the Letter-Box correspondence of the 
preceding three months, together with 
some of the classics of older date, such 
as the letters of Mr. Israel U. Sage and 


of his amiable though mythical wife, 


Mrs. Griselda Sage. These our inquisi- 


tive friends will carefully examine, and 
then they will apologise and go away, 


and our character will be triumphantly 
vindicated. 


VIII. 


In a moment of temporary mental 
aberration such as all men are subject 
to at this season of the year, when the 
world grows fresh and an editor’ s brain 
grows stale, we spoke of *‘ Lady Ded- 
lock’s quondam lover’’ as being the per- 
son who, in Bleak House, perished by 
spontaneous combustion. This was a 
sad sort of slip for us to make; but we 
haven't the heart to regret it, because it 
has been the source of so much pure de- 
light to our esteemed readers. Never 
before, we are convinced, did they hail 
with such enthusiasm anything that we 
have written.. Up to the present mo- 
ment, by actual count, no fewer than 
twenty-three letters and eighteen postal 
cards have come in, and every mail 
brings more. The writers are evidently 
enjoying themselveshugely. They gibe 
and chortle ; they ask whether we have 
ever read Dickens, anyhow ; they glee- 
fully summon Mr. Laurence Hutton to 
contemplate our plight and be revenged ; 
they dance on us ; and they triumph all 
along the line. The very earliest and 
most amusing of all these paper missiles 
came only a day or two after the April 
number appeared, and is in verse, as 
follows : 


“‘ O prithee, Bookman, tell me why 

Thy microscopic gimlet eye, 

In reading proof, should pass quite by 
The error I discover. 

If thou hadst read thy Bleak House well 

Sure thou wouldst not so gravely tell 

Of the strange fate that there befell 
Poor Dedlock’s ‘ quondam lover.’ 


** Alack! Didst think she loved Old Krook, 
Who moused in junk with claws and hook ? 
No, ’twas not he whom she forsook ; 

But 4e ’twas who combusted ! 
Then, prithee, Bookman, take this lay 
In kindly wise, and prompt allay 
Our woe at finding one estray 
In whom we’ve often trusted. . 
E. Hi. 

Brooxtiyn, N. Y., March 27, 1897. 

No doubt we ought to feel utterly 
crushed by all this ; but to tell the truth 
we can’t; for our personal sense of 
chagrin is lost in a feeling of editorial 
pride, and we confidently invoke the 
Muses and everybody else to say 
whether any magazine ever had such a 
clever lot of readers as THE BOoOKMAN 
manifestly possesses. 





























IX. 


Any one’s mind would get a little un- 
certain after having to read all the let- 
ters that still keep coming in about the 
Return of Manuscripts Question. They 
are no longer little biting notes and 
Parthian postal cards, but long aca- 
demic-looking documents, some of 
which might pass for doctor-disserta- 
tions, bringing to bear all the heavy 
artillery of history, ethics, eloquence, 
and formal logic. The arguments are 
set forth in regular lecture-room style 
(one, two, three) with subheadings (A, a, 
B, b, C, c), and presently they will be 
getting to a, 6, y. The formal syllo- 
gism in all its variations plays a leading 
part and is rather terrifying. It is al- 
ways painful to have it conclusively 
demonstrated that one is no good ; but 
when the proof takes the definite form 
‘of Baroko or Felapton we begin to feel 
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scared. However, there is now and 
then a gleam of light in all this tempest. 
Such a thing we find in a postal card 
lately received from Mr. L. Kranz of 
Providence, R. I. It appears that Mr. 
Kranz had had from the advertising de- 
partment a circular asking for his sub- 
scription to THE BookMAN. Whereupon 
he sat down and wrote the following : 


‘*GENTLEMEN : Your kind invitation for pe- 
cuniary support of THe Bookman is rejected. 
We cannot undertake to return rejected appli- 
cations of the kind, whether stamps are enclosed 
or not. 

“* Yours truly, 


*“*L. Kranz.”’ 


Here is a humourist after our own 
heart, and we wish that we knew more 
of him. We proffer to Mr. Kranz all 
the compliments of the season, and beg 
to assure him of our most distinguished 
consideration. 





THE SPINNER. 


My spinning lies, at set o’ sun, 
Where all who pass may see ; 
And if they pause and if they run 

It were all one to me. 


For I have spun a simple thread, 
No more remains to do; 

The bloom from off my vine is shed ; 
The leaf is falling, too. 


And none may know how many a thing 
Spins with my linen’s fold ; 

The passing face ; the wild bird’s wing ; 
The breath of Autumn's mould. 


And now it lies upon the grass ; 
The dew clings chill and wet ; 


And some will come and some will pass 


To gaze and then forget. 


But by and by dim stars will be, 
And then the hush of night ; 

And then, mayhap (I shall not see), 
God’s morn will make it white ! 





Virginia Woodward Cloud. 


FHE BOOKMAN. 


NEW BOOKS. 


TRENT’S “SOUTHERN STATESMEN.”* 


‘Until it is possible,’’ Professor 
Trent writes (p. 274), ‘‘ for one arfd the 
same man to render justice both to Will- 
iam Lloyd Garrison and to Jefferson 
Davis . . . we shall not have an impar- 
tial historian.’’ And again (p. 240): 
‘**The Brooks-Sumner affair, Bleeding 
Kansas, the John Brown raid, are ad- 
mirable tests of the ability of the Amer- 
ican historian : if he be at alla partisan, 
they affect him as the loadstone moun- 
tain did the ships of the Arabian tale— 
all the bolts are drawn out from his his- 
torical craft, and the erstwhile proudly 
sailing vessel lies a mere mass of planks 
and cordage upon the waters.’* Upon 
none of these test questions does the 
plan of Professor Trent’s book permit 
him to express an opinion except upon 
the character and record of Jefferson 
Davis. Here he is certainly impartial. 


He depicts the Southern President as ap 
able but not a great man ; as an honest 
and high-minded but mistaken man ; as 
the ill-starred leader of a cause justly 


foredoomed to failure. 

Almost simultaneously with Professor 
Trent’s Southern Statesmen there comes 
from the press a history of Zhe Middle 
Period: 1817-1858, by Professor Bur- 
gess, of Columbia University. In this 
book three of Professor Trent’s five test 
problems are dealt with, and the way in 
which the author will deal with the other 
two is clearly foreshadowed. The provo- 
cation given by Sumner and the “ satis- 
faction’’ exacted by Brooks, the sack of 
Lawrence and the Pottawattomie mas- 
sacre are visited with various and fairly 
proportioned degrees of condemnation. 
Of Garrison the Northern historian 
writes that, while his ‘‘ doctrines are to 
be justified from the point of view of an 
extreme idealism, the means for their 
realisation, at first only indicated, but 
later boldly and rudely expressed, were 
revolutionary, almost anarchic”’ (p. 246). 
John Brown's raid lies beyond the limits 


* Southern Statesmen of the Old Régime: 
Washington, Jefferson, Randolph, Calhoun, 
Stephens, Toombs, and Jefferson Davis. By 
William P. Trent, M.A., Professor in the Uni- 
versity of the South. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co, $2.00, 


of Professor Burgess’s present narra- 
tive, and his estimate of Jefferson Davis 
will probably be more fully revealed in 
his forthcoming volume on Zhe Civil 
War and Reconstruction ; but the histo- 
rian who denounces the Pottawattomie 
massacre as ‘‘common crime of the 
blackest sort’’ (p. 473) is not likely to 
deal gently with Brown's attempt to in- 
cite a servile insurrection in Virginia ; 
and in noting and commending Davis's 
conduct as Secretary of War, Professor 
Burgess has already characterised him 
as ‘‘a remarkably upright man’’ (p. 
472). 

With most of these opinions we fancy 
that Professor Trent concurs; with 
some of them we are sure that he does. 
The Southern writer's view of the great 
question so long at issue between the 
sections is summed up in the last para- 
graph of his book: “‘ Jefferson Davis 
lost his imaginary country at Appoma- 
tox, just where the new generation of 
Southerners have found a real one.’’ It 
is to this new generation that he himself 
belongs ; he cannot remember, he tells 
us, that he ever saw a slave. Professor 
Burgess is an older man ; he saw slav- 
ery, and he carried a musket on the 
Union side ; but in his book there is no 
more trace of sectional prejudice than 
in Professor Trent’s. Each of these 
men is striving to write American his- 
tory, not from a Northern nor from a 
Southern, but from an American point 
of view ; and it is a happy augury for 
the future of our whole country—a fu- 
ture so largely dependent on the estab- 
lishment of a good understanding be- 
tween the older States, North and South 
—that the judgments expressed or indi- 
cated by these two writers are, on the 
most important points at least, so near- 
ly harmonious. 

As far as differences of opinion are 
brought out in Zhe Middle Period and 
Southern Statesmen, it is interesting to note 
that in many instances it is the North- 
erner who leans toward what is common- 
ly regarded as the Southern side, and the 
Southerner who expresses the average 
Northern opinion. Professor Trent says, 
for example, that the methods employed 
by Tyler and Calhoun to bring Texas 











into the Union ‘‘ deserve all the harsh 
criticism they have received’’ (p. 188). 
Professor Burgess thinks that ‘‘ the 
President and Mr. Calhoun were cor- 
rect as regards the manner in which a 
foreign State should be annexed to the 
United States,’’ namely, by treaty, ‘* but 
they can hardly be justly blamed or 
criticised for following the method in- 
sisted upon by Congress’’ (p. 323). Pro- 
fessor Burgess’s judgment of Calhoun 
as a man and of his doctrines does not 
greatly differ from Professor Trent’s, 
but is, on the whole, more sympathetic. 
Professor Trent, again, indicates his 
opinion of the course pursued by the 
Federal Executive during the Kansas 
troubles by saying that Secretary Davis 
was President Pierce’s ‘‘ evil genius’’ 
(p. 281). Professor Burgess declares 
that the attitude of Pierce and Davis 
was ‘‘ honourable and praiseworthy,”’ 
citing the testimony of the Free-State 
leader, Governor Robinson (pp. 472, 
473). 

Do these and similar differences of 
view indicate that either writer is biassed 
by his desire to be impartial? Such an 
explanation would be honourable to the 
heart, at least, of either ; but I do not 
think that it would be true. In each of 
the instances I have noted the Northern 
writer expresses an independent judg- 
ment while the Southern writer follows 
Professor Von Holst. As a foreigner, 
this historian should be fairly impar- 
tial ; in fact, he is devoutly Abolitionist. 
Professor Trent, again, is less interest- 
ed than is Professor Burgess in the legal 
aspects of the long sectional struggle 
that preceded the Civil War, and is, 
therefore, less in sympathy, on the intel- 
lectual side, with the Southern protago- 
nists, who had to fight, for the most 
part, on purely legal lines. To Profes- 
sor Trent, accordingly, Calhoun is 
“‘ shadowy,’’ and his reasoning ‘* night- 
marish.’’ To Professor Burgess, Cal- 
houn is concrete and intelligible—an 
acute barrister who stands firmly on his 
construction of the law that is already 
made, and ignores or resists the law that 
is in the making. 

To Professor Trent’s lack of interest 
in constitutional law is perhaps to be as- 
cribed a certain flabbiness in his politi- 
cal science—for law furnishes the os- 
seous structure of that science. His 


political instincts are sound, but his po- 
When 


litical thinking is a trifle vague. 
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he speaks (p. 269) of the Federal Con- 
stitution as ‘‘a compromise between 
particularistic and centralistic ideas,’’ 
we are able to follow him ; but when he 
alludes (p. 173) to the ‘* fatal distinction 
between delegated and reserved pow- 
ers’’ which was introduced by the found- 
ers, it is hard to see what he means. 
The distinction which he terms ‘“‘ fatal’”’ 
is essential to our form of political or- 
ganization. Without the theory of dele- 
gated powers there can be no federal 
scheme of government; without the 
theory of reserved powers there can be 
no constitutional protection of civil 
liberty. The great question before Cal- 
houn’s time was: Must the delegation 
of powers be express? The question 
between Calhoun and the nationalists 
was: What is the authority that dele- 
gates and reserves? Calhoun said the 
States : the nationalists said the people 
of the United States. What Professor 
Trent probably means is that the lan- 
guage of the tenth amendment to the 
Constitution did not afford as clear an 
answer to this question as was desirable. 
Professor Trent’s dictum, again, that 
** when a doctrine like that of nullifica- 
tion is met only by an assertion of force, 
the victory is with the doctrinaires’’ (p. 
167), apparently stamps him as a doctri- 
naire who cannot understand that force 
is the fundamental fact both in sover- 
eignty and in law. He shows elsewhere, 
however, an instinctive grasp of the truth 
in declaring that ‘‘it is idle to waste 
time pricking theories that have already 
been pierced by the sword’’ (p. 284). 

It is, however, hardly just to this book 
—which is neither a political history of 
the United States nor a treatise on po- 
litical science, but a collection of politi- 
cal biographies—and hardly fair to the 
readers of THE BooKMAN, which is a lit- 
erary journal, to pursue further this line 
of criticism. As biography and as lit- 
erature the book ‘is excellent. Each 
character is studied and explained in its 
environment of time and place; and 
only a Southerner could have given us 
the background which is so essential to 
a right view of the later Southern lead- 
ers, and so helpful even in the case of 
Washington. The characters, more: 
over, are not merely accounted for or 
merely described: they are realised. 
This is true at least of Washington, 
Randolph, Stephens, Toombs, and 
Davis. Washington is brought back 
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from mythopoetic regions and shown, 
with much warmth of feeling, asa great 
man who is at the same time a real 
man, Of the four others whom I have 
named the average Northern reader, and 
perhaps the average American reader, 
will gain for the first time a clear and 
just idea. Calhoun, confessedly ‘‘ shad- 
owy’’ to the writer, is naturally some- 
what nebulous to the reader ; and Jeffer- 
son is hardly more distinct. One can- 
not but wonder whether Professor Trent 
really admires Jefferson as highly as he 
says that he does, or has merely suc- 
ceeded in persuading himself that he 
ought sotoadmirehim. There is some- 
thing in his treatment of Jefferson that 
suggests the latter hypothesis, although 
it would be difficult to say what that 
something is. There is a discrepancy 
which, if unconscious, is all the more 
significant, between the description of 
Jefferson in the preface (p. x.) as that 
one of all our statesmen who had “ the 
most philosophic grasp and reach of 
mind,’’ and the remark on page 33 that 
while he ‘*‘ made the idea of democracy 
potent both socially and politically’’ he 
“unfortunately set it in unnecessary 
and unphilosophical antagonism to the 
idea of nationality.’’ 

If any one wishes to see how well Pro- 
fessor Trent can write, let him read the 
eloquent paragraph on pages 20 and 21, 
in which Washington is compared with 
others of the world’s greatest generals 
and statesmen. There is a singular har- 
mony between the subject and the man- 
ner of these stately sentences. If any 
one desires a sample of the author’s 
power to coin apt phrases, let him note 
the charaeterisation of Jefferson as a 
** transcendentalist”’ (p. 85), and that of 
Randolph as *‘the Heine of Virginia 
politics’ (p. 96). If one wishes to see 
how thoroughly readable political biog- 
raphy can be made let him open the 
book anywhere. 

One of the things that makes Profes- 
sor Trent readable is his audacity. 
Take, for an example, his remark (p. 158) 
that the radical defect of character, both 
with Calhoun and with his State, was 
*‘that portentous ‘lack of humour that 
never fails to lead men and nations into 
trouble.’’ ‘‘ Calhoun,” he adds, ‘* would 
have been saved many a blunder had he 
been able to speak disrespectfully of the 
equator—or of South Carolina.’’ We 
may query whether Professor Trent 


would not be saved from much hostile 
criticism, and whether his views would 
not obtain readier acceptance among his 
fellow-Southerners, if he were able to 
curb his sense of humour; but we are 
sure that his writings would then lose as 
literature quite as much as they might 
gain as tracts. 

Professor Trent’s use of words—bar- 
ring law terms—is commonly so com- 
pletely in accord with the best modern 
usage that one wonders whether his verb 
transitive to ‘‘ fault’’ a person (which is 
authorised but unusual) and his rather 
feminine use of the adjective ‘* queer”’ 
are local or individual peculiarities. 


Munroe Smith. 


THE SECRET OF STEVENSON’S 
CHARM.* 


The Thistle Edition of Stevenson, the 
first sixteen volumes of which were re- 
viewed in these columns when they ap- 
peared a little over a year ago, is now 
completed by these four new volumes, 
with the exception of one more volume 
to be published in the autumn, which 
will contain the posthumous novel S/. 
Ives, now appearing in McClure’'s Maga- 
zine, and several miscellaneous papers 
to be still collected and arranged by 
Mr. Sidney Colvin, Stevenson’s literary 
executor. This volume, it is expected, 
will also include a complete Index to 
the whole edition. Subscribers to this 
edition, we may add, are presented with 
fac-simile reproductions of four pamph- 
lets printed by Stevenson and Lloyd 
Osbourne, the illustrations in which 
were engraved by Stevenson himself 
and printed in 1881 and 1882. Onlya 
few impressions were taken, which now 
command high prices, and the fac-similes 
which have been struck off are limited 
to subscribers to the Thistle Edition, 
and will not be distributed to other than 
the purchasers of this set. 

It is cheering to learn that the pub- 
lishers have had a great success with 
this edition ; not only so, but of all the 
subscription editions which they have 


* The Thistle Edition of Stevenson’s Works. 
Vol. xvii., Vailima Letters: xviii., Memoir of 
Fleeming Jenkin ; Records of a Family of En- 
gineers : xix., In the South Seas; A Footnote 
to History: xx., Weir of Hermiston; The 
Plays; Fables. $2.00 per vol. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 









recently issued of prominent authors in 
this form that of Stevenson has been 
far and away the leader. The question 
arises, What is there to account for 
Stevenson’s popularity? What is the 
secret of his charm? We must agree 
that the charm was the charm of the 
man behind his books; what then was 
the peculiar quality in Stevenson's per 
sonality which held his readers? The 
key-note of Stevenson's life, and, as we 
believe, the secret of his charm, is that 
he was brought early face to face with 
death, and all through was as one who 
might be at any moment summoned, 
and whose call could not in any case be 
very long delayed. In his brave and 
beautiful essay ‘‘ Ordered South,’’ he 
lets us a little way into the secret of his 
earlier and later thoughts... What it 
means to be “‘ ordered south,’’ the dif- 
ference it makes, we need not explain. 
Spitting a little blood—that may change 
for a man the face of earth and sky. 
The remote horizon of. seventy is re- 
placed by near and ever-nearing walls. 
How will this be taken bya high young 
heart? Stevenson has thought and 
spoken in express answer, and the close 
student of his books will discover that 
the reality was ever with him. 

The natural thing is at first to take 
refuge in stoicism, to accept the sen- 
tence silently, to be fearless and gentle 
under the condemnation, to look for the 
stars that come out when the sun is 
down and the west faded. It is natural 
to think little, to make nothing of 
one’s self, to put one’s self out from 
the activities of humanity. But the 
first thought is not the best. It is in- 
human, for the sufferer comes to look 
upon his fellows as on an alien race, 
and so Stevenson was attracted at first 
by the deformities and peculiarities of 
mankind. He was an observer, not 
contemptuous, but not sympathetic. 
The changing and passing show, the 
shadows and the generations, ‘‘ the 
shrill doctors and the plangent wars 
going away into ultimate silence and 
emptiness,’’ he viewed as one apart. 
This is a weakness of his work as well 
as in some respects a strength, and it 
has particularly marred his critical judg- 
ments, many of which are unduly severe 
and unhopeful, as, for example, his 


essay on Burns, in which, as he vaguely 
felt himself later, he utterly missed the 
way, 
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Another effect is to give a peculiar 
sense of freedom. A man feels that he 
has not now to answer those calls which 
have always been ringing in his ears. 
Day by day he has been solicited and 
claimed on every hand. He has an- 
swered as he best could; he has toiled 
with continual industry, but the labour 
has been weary and lonely; and now 
that he is so strangely exempted there 
is often no depression, but, on the con- 
trary, a wonderful lightening of the 
heart. Now he does not ask from life 
anything more, and life asks no more 
from him. The kindling eagerness of 
hope and fear, grown overgreat, has 
passed away ; the fever of emotion and 
the paralysis of despair are alike sub- 
dued. The individual soul may not be 
robbed wholly of the desire for personal 
recognition, but the desire is consecrated 
and clean. 

And then he begins to see that his 
fellow-creatures need his pity. He 
thinks of the burdens that they are to 
bear during the long years, of the cruel 
defeats that await the multitude, of the 
broken, costly victories which are the 
portion of the few. For them, too, 
after long endurance, the same great 
revelation and call are waiting. Life 
is a vapour that appears for a little time 
and vanishes away, and in a noble na- 
ture like Stevenson's there arise divinely 
pitiful thoughts of the fellow-passengers 
on the last cruise, though they do not 
know it. He sees them as one who is 
both with them and above them, with 
the wisdom of one who has faced the 
worst and borne the burden of the 
thought of death. And he discovers 
also that he is loved more than he had 
dreamed. The years have no: greater 
thing to tell us as they pass than the 
truth that the life of the very meanest 
is unspeakably important to some few. 
And so in the soothed and warmed air 
the desire to help grows keen, and with 
this office of helping Stevenson was busy 
to the last of his days, grateful for 
every sign of affection, but never asking 
for it, always giving from his stores of 
sympathy and courage, painfully writ- 
ing letters which are now kept as sacred, 
and shown with tender pride only to 
the dear and trusted. Such affection 
does not cloud the vision ; it makes it 
far sharper. The sufferer takes a truer 
measure of things. Instead of antici- 
pating a far-off happiness, he learns to 
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be glad in the day, the hour, the mo- 
ment. He finds that the spirit of delight 
comes often on small wings, and when 
he learns that a long life is not to be 
taken as a matter of course, and that 
every added day is an unexpected grace, 
the stores of his happiness continually 
grow. He learns a large, pitiful judg- 
ment of men in their errors and achieve- 
ments and sorrows. One example to 
which many might be added is his 
sketch of Thoreau. It was impossible 
at first to read it without deep regret. 
One felt that no sort of justice had been 
done to that great writer, that man of 
noble and simple nature. But Steven- 
son himself came to see the truth, and 
owned it nobly. He spoke of Thoreau 
as a selfish, small-souled prig, a man 
who dwelt by Walden Pond for the pur- 
pose of improving himself, a man who 
was too cold-blooded ever to be honestly 
in love. But he came to see and ac- 
knowledge that Thoreau’s shanty in the 
woods was the refuge of the slave, that 
Thoreau was an ardent worker, soul and 
body, in the great movement of libera- 
tion, that at his own risk he sent the 
slaves along the road to freedom ; fur- 
ther, that Thoreau was once in love, 
and by a great act of renunciation sacri- 
ficed the woman to his brother. So 
that what seemed a lack of interest to 
the philosopher was really a touching 
insincerity of the man to his own heart, 
and that fine-spun theory of friendship 
so devoid of flesh and blood was a mere 
anodyne to lull his pains. The old 
wound kept bleeding while the hero de- 
ceived himself with reasons. What 
Stevenson says about Whitman is true 
of himself. He gradually ceased to 
carry the world upon his shoulders and 
had faith in God. He did not whine 
and mutiny in this wonderful universe, 
and he could make the memorable words 
of Whitman his own: “ There is a text 
* He doeth all things well,’ the meaning 
of which after due time appears to the 
soul.’”’ 

With the sense of the shortcomings 
of life came the desire that no time 
should be lost. He saw at once the 
narrow limits and the vast possibilities 
of existence. He saw that there was 
something yet to be done, something 
that must be done ere the trumpet 
sounded for recall. Hence came his 
instant, unflagging activity, continued 
to the very last. We are all under the 
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temptation to accept excuses for idle- 
ness. There is such an unending brawl 
and clamour, so many are busy in our 
little fields ; wé feel, perhaps, not sure 
that we have anything to say, and even 
if we have there are so many to say it 
better. So we welcome an excuse for 
making an end. Browning, in one of 
his most memorable poems, gives us 
the thoughts of one whose life's mid- 
current was stopped by a great stone 
whereat the waves strove. 


‘‘ They may churn and chide 
Awhile—my waves that came for their joy, 
And found this horrible stone full tide, 

Yet I see just a thread escape, deploy 
Through the evening country silent and safe, 
And it suffers no more till tt finds the sea.” 


More, much more, than a thread escaped 
with Stevenson. He was fruitful almost 
to the final hour, busily planning more 
work and better work when he died. 
The effect of all this upon others may 
be put into a few sentences, and goes a 
long way, we venture to think, in ac- 
counting for Stevenson’s charm. When 
any one is dying, affection and sympathy 
go out to him very easily. We feel that 
what we can do we must do very quick- 
ly. Nobody could think about Steven- 
son without seeing the couch on which 
he lay, without hearing his labouring 
breath, without knowing ‘‘ at once the 
scar of the wound and the order pinned 
on the heart.’’ The feeling of envy 
which is still so powerful could not live 
in the presence of that brave sufferer 
smiling at the rod. As he said himself, 
beauty sprang from the breast of pain, 
and the sight let the nobler passions 
play. Surely there was no creature so 
base as to grudge Stevenson his meed 
of victory. Each new book we had 
from him might be his last, and it is 
only when we are about to lose or have 
lost, that we know how precious and 
good ourtreasure was. They are happy 
who know in time, and they well may 
be grateful who have heard the distant 
footsteps of death which, by suggesting 
loss, make us conscious of the love we 
might otherwise hardly know. We all 
of us felt that sooner or later, and it 
might be sooner, we too had to face 
Stevenson's foe, and this man was fight- 
ing the battle grandly, for to know that 
the opportunities are shrinking is a call 
to do our utmost in what time remains. 
In other words, the inevitable fate stimu- 
lated energy, and gave a new keenness 











of emotion to mankind. And this was 
the effect to many minds of a visit, 
whether in thought or person, to Steven- 
son’s sick-room. Is there anything 
more admirable than courage? Is it 
not the root of all virtue ? 

Stevenson was no sickly sentimental- 
ist. His was a profoundly religious na- 
ture, more and more religious and rev- 
erent and in every sense of the word 
pious as the end grew nearer. But 
about religion he was not voluble. He 
was like him of whom it was written, 
** He spoke not much of religion when 
dying. His silent death was like his 
life, an amen to God’s will.’ Did that 
bright spirit think of death as the end 
of all things? It could not be. 


** Our low life was the level's and the night’s ; 
He’s for the morning.’ 


THE WELL-BELOVED.* 


Twenty-three years ago, when Far 
from the Madding Crowd was appearing 
anonymously in the Cornhill Magazine, it 
was authoritatively ascribed, as I have 
been told, to the author of Adam Bede. 
To us of to-day this guess seems to be- 
tray a surprising lack of literary in- 
stinct. In picturesqueness, in humour, 
in characterisation, above all in artistic 
perfection of workmanship, the love- 
story of Bathsheba Everdene was im- 
mensely superior to anything ever ac- 
complished by that lofty-minded moral 
essayist who mistook her way into story- 
telling. So great a character, so power- 
ful an intellect, could indeed attempt 


nothing ingloriously ; but her heart was. 


too often in the moral rather than in the 
story, and the destructive criticism of 
the day has already played strange havoc 
with her work. Strangely enough as 
regards the guess of the critic above 
quoted, it is in Mr. Hardy’s later, not 
his early, works that any real resem- 
blance to George Eliot is to be found. 
Glancing at these, we observe that a 
common seriousness of purpose and 
gloominess of creed stamp the two au- 
thors as the outcome of a single period 
in the history of philosophic thought. 


* The Well-Beloved. A Sketch of a Tem- 
rament. By Thomas Hardy. New York: 


arper & Brothers. $1.50. 
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In a word, they belong alike to the age 
of Huxleyism, or of Positivism, George 
Eliot marking the rise of its influence in 
fiction, Hardy the close. Receiving the 
novel of manners from the somewhat 
superficial hands of Thackeray, George 
Eliot poured into it a moral and humani- 
tarian earnestness unknown to it before ; 
and this same earnestness survives to 
this day in Zess of the D’ Urbervilles and 
Jude the Obscure.. But it survives there 
alone. Mr. Hardy was born in 1840, 
and Robert Louis Stevenson some ten 
or twelve years later. But when Steven- 
son had arrived at man’s estate, the 
current of our thoughts had already 
changed. We were grown weary of 
hopeless brooding over the problems of 
life that haunted us even in our recrea- 
tions, and for our consolation Stevenson 
gave us the novel of pure amusement, 
guaranteed not to make us think. Other 
writers, often of brilliant ability, have 
continued other traditions of the older 
schools ; but the main stream of tend- 
ency, as it seemsto me,ishere. To the 
place of the lamented Stevenson’s ro- 
mances has succeeded what I may per- 
haps call the anthropological fiction of 
Kipling—the fiction which recognises as 
its aim the comparative study of man as 
modified by the skies and conditions 
under which he lives, and which, not- 
withstanding all the commanding genius 
it displays, labours under this disadvan- 
tage—that in it woman figures but in 
the part of ‘‘ lesser man.’’ This passage 
may appear irrelevant, but its object is 
to put the position of Mr. Hardy’s later 
novels distinctly before the reader. 

In all but a few chapters, which have 
been rewritten, Zhe Well-Beloved is an 
earlier work than /ude the Obscure (which 
in this issue of the ‘‘ Wessex Novels’’ 
immediately precedes it), having ap- 
peared as a serial in the ///ustrated Lon- 
don News as far back as 1892. Its man- 
ner, accordingly, is that of an earlier 
period. It has none of the character- 
istics which made /ude such a subject 
of debate—disconcerting, as that book 
did, some of the author’s warmest ad- 
mirers, while to others it appeared to 
contain, side by side with an admitted 
diminution of beauty, the most interest- 
ing study of a man which he had yet 
given to the world, together with possi- 
bly the fullest and freest expression of 
his matured genius. On the other hand, 
The Well-Beloved—surely the shortest 
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and slightest novel Mr. Hardy has writ- 
ten since Zhe Strange Adventures of a 
Milkmaid—exhibits several of the charm- 

ing characteristics which won the hearts 
of readers of his earlier works. The 
scenery of /ude the Obscure was austerely 
and harshly realistic ; but perhaps only 
once before—when he drew Egdon Waste 
—has the author so vitally realised a 
landscape as here, upon a smaller scale, 
indeed, he has done that of Portland 
Bill—‘‘ the’ peninsula carved by Time 
out of a single stone,’’ the reputed Vin- 
dilia dsland, the Home of the Slingers, 
with its voices, its suggestions, its cli- 
matic and tidal peculiarities, its traces 
of a far-gone past, and its inhabitants, a 
race apart, living by and unto them- 
selves. As Egdon Waste lives, so lives 
the ‘‘ Isle,’’ as it could never have lived 
upon the canvas even of the greatest of 
colourists, brought before us not only in 
its external features and a single mood, 
but in its changes and its spirit as well. 
This is the triumph of the art of literary 
description, an art as distinct from the 
no-art of word-painting as an etching 
from a photograph. And, as the land- 
scape is in Mr. Hardy's happiest man- 
ner, so—as a mere sketch of a girl—he 
has never surpassed the portrait of Avice 
the First. For myself, Mr. Hardy’s 
women—second only to Shakespeare's 
as I conceive them to be—lack, in one 
respect, variety. They are, without ex- 
ception, a young man’s women. They 
charm the eye, fascinate, enthral the 
spirit. But the fact remains that it is 
by virtue of the capacity of passion, 
latent or at least suspected in them, that 
they interest, stimulate, appeal to or 
madden ourselves or the heroes of the 
books. And so is it with girls in real 
life while a man continues young. But 
few are privileged—or should I say are 
doomed—to remain youthful in heart as 
long as Jocelyn Pierston, the imagina- 
tive and susceptible sculptor of whose 
**temperament”’ this book purports to 
be asketch. And, when youth is gone, 
then it is another side of womanhood 
which moves us. Then it is through 
her divine capacity, not for passion, but 
for affection, that she appeals to us, no 
longer in the character of the Foam-born 
Goddess, but in that of the Great Con- 
soler. Now of this style of women, in 
the whole range of Mr. Hardy’s novels, 
there is scarce a trace. I by no means 


urge it as a shortcoming, I merely state 


it as a fact. Elfride is a doubtful excep- 
tion. Viviette, indeed, has tenderness, 
but it is the tenderness of a woman, her- 
self no longer young, who is enamoured 
of a youth. And there is no maternal 
love, so far as I remember, in any one 
of the novels save that of the austere, 
though passionate,. Mrs. Yeobright, or 
of Mrs. Jethway, a slighter sketch drawn 
either from the sane model or one which 
much resembles it. In a word, of the 
consolation of a woman's love there is as 
little trace as of the consolation of relig- 
ion. But among all Mr. Hardy's hero- 
ines—a Dream of Fairest Women indeed 
—the softer charm of womanhood is per- 
haps best realised in the first Avice Caro 
of this book. In the very instant of her 
entrance upon the scene she wins the 
heart of every masculine reader ; her 
gentle charm is sustained through all 
we see of her, and though she disappears 
so soon, she is made to linger, patheti- 
cally transfigured, in the reader’s mem- 
ory to the end. 

I have spoken of the things which ap- 
peal to me most forcibly in the book, 
and space barely suffices for a mere men- 
tion of what remains. The first few 
chapters area delightful romance, of the 
kind of which, with never-faltering fresh- 
ness, the author has already given us so 
many. The remainder is devoted to the 
somewhat mechanical working out of a 
plot which would be whimsical but for 
its purpose of developing the hero’s 
character. In this regard, one almost 
inclines to believe that the author has 
borrowed from the French Symbolists, 
and intends us, while reading the letter 
of his story, to mark and inwardly digest 
a but half-revealed spiritual significance. 


. The hero’s delusion is, I fancy, no very 


uncommon one ; the uncommonness con- 
sists in his clear and early perception of 
it. That the story of his life-long pur- 
suit of ‘‘ the Well Beloved"’ ends in a 
bitter “‘ making the best of things’’ is in 
strict keeping with the pure paganism 
of the character. But there were pagans, 
like Cicero, if not pagans of artistic tem- 
perament, who overcame the hatred of 
old age, and black indeed is the outlook 
for the Pierstons of to-day who can de- 
vise no means for doing the same. I 
cannot close without a word of regret at 
the unsympathetic touch with which the 
few ‘‘ society’’ scenes in the book are 
represented. 
George Douglas. 
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THE NANSEN SAGA.* 


** Shrouded in fog lay the mystic iand 
of Nivlheim, where the Reimtiirser car- 
ried on their wild gambols. Why did 
we [Norsemen] continually return to the 
attack? There in the darkness and 
cold stood Helheim, where the death- 
goddess held her sway ; there lay Nas- 
trand, the shore of corpses. Thither, 
where no living being could draw breath, 
thither troop after troop made its way. 
To what end? Was it to bring home 
the dead, as did Hermod when he rode 
after Baldur? No! it was simply to 
satisfy man’s thirst for knowledge.”’ 
So writes Nansen of exploration in the 
dawn of history, knowing that, for all 
his debt to modern science and training, 
and to the experiences and warnings of 
other Arctic voyagers, a debt generous- 
ly acknowledged, the first impulse, the 
_ haunting compulsion that forced him to 
the north, the fascination that held him 
there, lost, weary, and in danger, were 
far older than his own. memories and 
studies, and came from the Vikings, 
from Leif and Eric the Red. ‘* Was it 
a mere feeling of duty that impelled 
me ?’’ he asks, in one of his candid and 
expansive moments. ‘‘Oh, no! I was 
simply a child yearning for a great ad- 
venture out in the unknown, who had 
dreamed of it so long that at last I be- 
lieved it really awaited me; and it has, 
indeed, fallen to my lot, the great ad- 
venture of the ice."’ 

In the record of ‘‘ booms”’ there is 
none more creditable than the Nansen 
one. It means even more than our na- 
tional admiration for pluck ; it is a re- 
sponse of the imagination to a quality 
in the leader, in the spirit of the expe- 
dition not always present in other lead- 
ers who have had our whole-hearted ad- 
miration and pity for their sufferings 
and theirindomitable endurance. Read 
the book and see the man to find what 
that quality is. The record of his ad- 
ventures as told in the newspapers and 
in his own lectures is not nearly enough 


* Farthest North. -By Fridtjof Nansen: Be- 
ing the Record of a Voyage of Exploration of the 
ship Fram, 1893-96, and of a Fifteen Months’ 
Sleigh Journey by Dr. Nansen and Lieutenant 
Johansen. With an yng by Otto Sverd 
rup, Captain of the fram. About 120 full- 
page and numerous text illustrations, sixteen 
coloured plates in fac-simile from Dr. Nansen’s 
own sketches, etched portrait. photogravures, 
and maps. 2 vols. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $10.00. 
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to show his possession by a dream that 
had to be fulfilled, an idea that had to 
be worked out. As a story-book, Far- 
thest North is magnificent and danger- 
ously fascinating ; truant schoolboys 
may now be looked for by the score as 
stowaways in whaling boats ; the world 
has .no use for the chill-blooded man, 
woman, or child who does not follow 
with breathless interest the bear-stalk- 
ing, the polar hut-building, the kayak- 
sailing, the fights with walruses, the 
tough defiance of death in a hundred 
forms by the two fine fellows alone up 
there in the 80° latitudes. And yet we 
feel sure we are not singular in thinking 
that the most thrilling portion of the 
book consists in the extracts from Nan- 
sen's diary before he left the Fram, and 
after they had passed Cape Chelyuski. 
You live with him then day by day, 
watching the signs that tell for or 
against his great idea—that an expedi- 
tion could be transported on the drift 
ice and by the same route across the 
Polar Sea, that once the ship was set 
fast in the ice the current, which he had 
guessed, would be its motive power. 
Nearly all the authorities were against 
him, his responsibilities were tremen- 
dous, and for his enthusiastic tempera- 
ment, his faith in his star, he has, like 
every owner of these fine possessions, 
to pay by moments of deep doubt and 
dark depression. The daily evidence 
went often dead against his idea. He 
never deceives himself, but waits, waits, 
solacing himself in the trust of his com- 
rades, by his cares for their comfort, in 
the marvellous beauty of the Arctic 
skies, and occasionally *‘ rummaging in 
one of the old philosophers’’ to find 
strength to bear the worst. Then when 
he pours himself out a little to his 
diary, he calls it ‘‘ whining like an old 
woman.’’ It is in that long period of 
uncertainty, whether, save for general 
scientific purposes, the Fram's voyage 
may not be proved in vain, that is born 
the real sympathy with this leader, a 
man in love with an idea, and yet who 
will not sacrifice an inch of truth to his 
maintenance of it—-a sympathy of a kind 
and degree we could never have other- 
wise felt, however many might have 
been his adventures, however much his 
pluck, however great his sufferings. 
Nansen’s personality, so simply and 
so vividly revealed in his modest utter- 
ances, places the book quite apart from 
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nearly all other books of travel. The 
scientific results of the expedition, the 
final proof of the breaking and shifting 
expanse of drift-ice in the region round 
the Pole, instead of a supposed immov- 
able ice-mantle, the observations on the 
winds and on the current that sets the 
ice in motion, the discovery that the sea 
in the neighbourhood of the Pole is 
deep, together with the vast amount of 
hydrographic, magnetic, meteorological, 
astronomical, and zoological informa- 
tion, much of which has still to be for- 
mulated, are of first-class importance. 
And no one who reads the narrative will 
withhold his hearty admiration for the 
loyalty, the grit of the sterling good 
fellows that formed the community on 
board the Fram. But the man Nansen 
dominates us, and makes what might 
have been but a stirring story into a 
real book. When a dreamer can drudge, 
there should be a great result. Nansen 
drudged, and thus made perhaps the 
greatest of his discoveries, that men 
could not only be kept alive under cir- 
cumstances which have always before 
been fatal or perilously cruel, but even 
healthy and happy. His gift of practi- 
cal direction how to live in extreme 
northern latitudes is priceless. He 
apologises to the shades of Arctic trav- 
ellers for his comfort on board the Fram, 
but that comfort had meant years of 
hard thinking and investigation. Nan- 
sen's consistent plan seems to have been 
to take every possible precaution, and 
give himself and his comrades every 
good chance of life, but only that the 
great idea might the better prosper. 
Endurance and determination had no 
limits in face of that. ‘‘A wretched 
invention, forsooth, for people who wish 
to push on, is a ‘line of retreat,’’’ he 
says, ‘‘an everlasting inducement to 
look behind, when they should have 
enough to do in looking ahead.”’ 
Combined with the northern hardi- 
hood and defiance of nature’s cruellest 
conditions, is his Northern melancholy 
and his transcendentalism. In the long 
Arctic night, amid the eternal stretches 
of white, facing the glories of sky, the 
effects of which there was nothing on 
the bare earth or sea to rival, his home- 
sickness, his dreaming, his guesses at 
the riddle of existence are endlessly fed. 
The expression of his longings may to 
an English reader seem high-flown. 
Well, it is not English ; it is Teutonic ; 


but it is always naively sincere. The 
continuous inaction, his ‘‘ life’s ‘ Rag- 
narok ’ dividing it into two,"’ is beyond 
bearing at times, and he cries out on 
Truth, ‘‘ Why should we always make 
so much of truth? Life is more than 
cold truth, and we live but once.’’ But 
then the dream, the impulse, the idea 
are on again ; and he is ready for the 
life of a savage, for the endless monot- 
ony, the endless drudgery through ice 
and water and the unknown, that the 
work may go on, and the dream be 
proved real. 

We cannot end without grateful ac- 
knowledgment to the translators and 
the publishers. The English rendering 
is excellent. It is not a hard criticism, 
however, to say that the dull word 
*‘ careless’’ should not have been substi- 
tuted for the real and the better one in 
the Irish saying on which these Arctic 
heroes invariably acted, ‘‘ If ye can’t be - 
aisy, then be as aisy as yecan.’" The 
publishers deserve the highest praise for 
their issue of two such handsome vol- 
umes, for the invaluable maps they in- 
clude, and for the reproductions of the 
endless illustrations in black and white, 
and in colours, that add so much to the 
realisation of Nansen’s great under- 
taking. 





MR. MAX PEMBERTON’S NEW NOVEL.* 


When Mr. Max Pemberton’s /ron 
Pirate appeared, those who love to ticket 
novelists with titles answering to for- 
eign equivalents made haste to dub him 
‘“* the English Jules Verne,’’ just as they 
dubbed Mr. Jerome ‘‘ the English Mark 
Twain,’’ Mr. Weyman ‘“‘the English 
Dumas,’’ Mr. Richard Harding Davis 
‘the American Dickens,*’ or M. Maeter- 
linck ‘‘ the Belgian Shakespeare.’’ The 
‘‘English Jules Verne’’ was no bad 
name for Mr. Pemberton as we first 
knew him; ‘‘ the Modern Munchausen’’ 
would have been better, for anything 
more magnificently mendacious and 
mendaciously magnificent than Zhe Jron 


‘Pirate, The Sea Wolves, and The [mpreg- 


nable City it would be difficult to in- 
stance. Reading any of these three 
works was, as I once had occasion to re- 
matk, like riding in a hansom cab be- 
hind a runaway horse—an exciting pas- 


* Christine of the Hills. 7 Max Pemberton, 
0. $1.25. 


New York : Dodd, Mead & 




















time, it is true, but one which is apt to 
play havoc with the nerves. But no 
sooner had Mr. Pemberton achieved a 
signal success with stories that left his 
public agape with imbecile amazement 
—no sooner did he find himself riding 
abreast with Jules Verne on the high- 
road of fame, than he suddenly turned 
bridle, and when next we heard the clat- 
ter of his good steel, he was drawing 
sword in the gallant company of Mr. 
Stanley Weyman, Dr. Conan Doyle, 
and Mr. Levett Yeats. And now he has 
faced right about again, and the erst- 
while Munchausen, whose first book 
was, if I rightly remember, reviewed at 
length by the Daily Chronicle under the 
heading ‘‘A Splendid Lie,’’ comes to 
us with another volume under his arm 
which he assures us in the “ Foreword”’ 
is, in part, “‘ a true story.’’ 

I must confess to reading Mr. Pem- 
berton’s declaration of veracity with 
some apprehension, and with a pious 
prayer that his might not prove so par- 
lous a state as that of the ‘*‘ Old Story- 
teller’’ of whom Mr. Herbert Clark 
sings : 

** My voice has failed this many a year, 
My wit has grown so small 
I’m even forced to speak the truth, 
But somewhere lives a happy youth 
Who'll tell you—lies, I think, my dear ; 
But you'll believe them all.”’ 


Let me make haste to assure the reader 
that the apprehensions were groundless, 
for Mr. Pemberton can be entertaining 
as a veracious, no less than as a men- 
dacious chronicler. In which réle we 
prefer him must be a matter for indi- 
vidual choice. Those of us who even as 
boys found the story of Gutliver's Travels 
or the Arabian Nights more interesting 
than a recital of the leading events in 
the life of George Washington, will 
plead to a sneaking fondness for the 
absinthe of pure Pemberton undiluted 
by facts. Others who have found it 
too heady a beverage will be glad to 
know that the cup they are now put- 
ting to their lips has been filled from 
the well of truth. In any case Mr. Pem- 
berton has given us in Christine of the 
Hills a story which, as a work of art, 
has more enduring merit than anything 
he has yet published—a story which is 
told with such dignity and distinction, 
such reticence, restraint, and disdain of 
the cheap “ effects’ of the sensation- 
monger, as to win the warm admiration 
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of every one who takes the craft of let- 
ters seriously. To say that it is wildly 
exciting ; to say that each chapter is, 
so to speak, constructed with a false 
bottom which gives way under the 
reader's foot and tumbles him headfore- 
most into the chapters immediately fol- 
lowing—after the approved method 
adopted by writers of serials—would be 
misleading to the reader and unjust to 
Mr. Pemberton. It is a story which re- 
lies for its interest upon the strength 
of its character drawing, the charm 
ef its ‘‘ local colouring’’ (one uses the 
stale and not very happy phrase for 
want of a better ; phrase-coiners, please 
note), and upon the artistic unfolding 
of the plot. Mr. Pemberton puts the 
story in the mouth of an old waterman 
of Sebenico, from whom he had hired a 
yacht, and whose personal services as 
guide he had secured during a holiday 
spent among the islands of the Dalma- 
tian coast. Such a method of telling a 
story—convenient though it may be in 
a short narrative—is difficult to main- 
tain in a volume of three hundred odd 
pages. But there is no denying that 
this second edition of the Ancient Mari- 
ner has a taking way with him, and 
though one wearies a little of the con- 
stant recurrence of the word “ Excel- 
lency,’’ by which the supposed listener 
is addressed, and has to the end one’s 
doubts about the wisdom of the course 
Mr. Pemberton has adopted, the fact 
that our author carries the matter 
through to a successful termination is 
his best justification. That the narra- 
tor is a rascal goes without saying, for 
Mr. Pemberton has long ago constituted 
himself a ‘‘ Diarist of Scoundrels,’’ as 
those who are aware that Zhe Jron 
Pirate was not, as is generally supposed, 
his very first book, will remember. He 
has, indeed, a pretty taste in rascality, 
and will pick you out a likely scoundrel 
for a story at a minute’s notice. 

The scene of Christine of the Hills is 
laid in Dalmatia, and Mr. Pemberton is 
to be congratulated, first, upon having 
broken what is practically new ground 
to the novelist, and, secondly, upon hav- 
ing placed so picturesque a figure as 
Christine in so picturesque a setting. 
To tell her story here would be unfair 
to Mr. Pemberton and to the reader, 
but one may at least say that Christine 
of the Hills is almost as winning a child 
of nature as Byron’s Haidee. She is, 
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in fact, a Haidee minus a Don Juan, 
and is quite the most delightful figure 
in Mr. Pemberton’s picture gallery of 
beautiful women. 

The charm of the book—and it has 
the rare quality of charm—consists in 
its freshness. It has nothing whatever 
in common with the modern novel. 
The sex question and the new woman 
are not so much as named in its pages, 
nor is Society satirised after the manner 
of Miss Marie Corelli. Hence, there is 
no denying that it is in no sense ‘* up to 
date.’’ It is not even “‘ realistic’’ or 
*‘convincing.’’ It is, in short, more 
like an opera than a novel, and it reads 
like a succession of scenes from Carmen 
or Maritana. That it is full of warm 
colouring, movement, and music, and 
that picturesque figures come and go 
across picturesque settings follows nat- 
urally. 

One day we may hear that Christine 
of the Hills has been put ‘‘ upon the 
boards’ of the Opera House. If so, 
may I and the reader be there to see. 


Coulson Kernahan. 


CONTINENTAL PARTIES IN EUROPE.* 


have become so 


‘** Long-felt wants”’ 
much of a rarity in political literature 
that Mr. Lowell is entitled to great 
credit for having discovered and filled 


one. As a pre-eminently political ani- 
mal the American feels, as a rule, a live- 
ly interest in the governmental institu- 
tions of otherlands. This interest, how- 
ever, is apt to be rather more lively than 
well informed. The average American 
has pretty accurate ideas about British 
politics, especially on their Irish side, 
but his notions about the constitutions 
and institutions of the continental na- 
tions are hazy. Our chauvinists never 
cease to declaim about the blessings of 
our political system as compared with 
the decrepit systems of the Old World ; 
our chronic reformers draw depressing 
pictures of impending ruin because we 
will not profit by the experience and 
imitate some specified practice of the 
older nations ; but it is only too often the 


* Governments and Parties in Continental 
Europe. By A. Lawrence Lowell. Two vols. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. $5.00. 
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case that neither the chauvinist nor the 
reformer has any adequate idea of what 
he is talking about. The appearance of 
Mr. Lowell's book has rendered it inex- 
cusable for any American in the future 
to lack a clear understanding of the gov- 
ernmental and party systems in five of 
the Continental States. 

Nothing could be more useful than 
the plan on which Mr. Lowell has laid 
out his work, and it would be very diffi- 
cult to improve on the execution. The 
governments treated are those of France, 
Italy, Germany, Austria-Hungary, and 
Switzerland. The method of treatment 
in each case consists, first, in describing 
the organisation of the government as 
laid down in the constitution and the 
practical working of this organisation, 
and, second, in tracing the development 
of parties and the characteristics and in- 
fluence of the party system. So far as 
the mere constitutional law of these 
various nations is concerned, we have 
had in English more or less satisfactory 
treatises on all of them except, possibly, 
Austria-Hungary, But Mr. Lowell aims 
to give, and does give, much more than 
the mere constitutional law. He is par- 
ticular to expose the actual practice 
rather than the legal theory of the gov- 
ernment. On scores of points he notes 
pregnant little customs which have 
transformed or nullified constitutional 
prescriptions, to the utter confounding 
of students who depend on the letter of 
the law. Parliamentary practice also is 
described in its real working as distinct 
from the formal organisation of the 
legislature. 

But the matter in which Mr. Lowell 
makes most distinctly a contribution to 
our political literature is his description 
and analysis of parties. Accurate, im- 
partial, and philosophic, this part of his 
work cannot fail to have a most benefi- 
cent influence in correcting the very con- 
fused and erroneous notions that prevail 
on this side of the water. The author 
has no theory to vindicate as to the 
ideal function or form of parties. He 
does not impute to the Germans, the 
French, and the Italians total political 
depravity because they lack the two- 
party system ; nor does he find assured 
salvation in their practice of separating 
municipal from national politics. But 
he makes perfectly clear the historical 
conditions out of which their parties 
arose ; he shows tre relations and re- 














ciprocal influence of the party systems 
and the governmental organisations ; 
and he suggests the tendencies which 
seem to be inevitable under existing 
conditions. When he drops into politi- 
cal philosophy, as he does from time to 
time, it is a broad and rational philoso- 
phy, of Aristotelian strength and sug- 
gestiveness. Note, for example, his 
explanation of the existence of ‘* Irre- 
concilables’’ and the group system of 
parties in France, where he bases his 
views on the dictum : ‘* The foundation 
of government is faith, not reason ; and 
the faith of a people is not vital unless 
they have been born with it’’ (I., p. 103). 
This is truly a hard saying in our ra- 
tionalistic age ; but he who disputes it 
must be prepared for hard knocks. 
Note, again, the author's lucid exposi- 
tion of the difficulties in the way of 
maintaining separate parties for na- 
tional and for local politics (I., pp. 220 
et seq). These pages should be omitted 
by those devoted souls who are expect 
ing an early millennium through * non- 
partisanship’ in local politics. Mr. 
Lowell courts martyrdom at the hands 


of our fierce democracy by the bold as- - 


sertions that ‘‘the conception of gov- 
ernment by the whole people in any 
large nation is, of course, a chimera,’’ 
and that ‘‘at present popular govern- 
ment in Germany is neither probable 
nor desirable’ (I1., pp. 65-67). But he 
proves what heasserts. Finally, his re- 
flections on the relative merits and de- 
fects of the party system, as suggested 
by the weakness of the party organisa- 
tion in Switzerland, satisfactorily com- 
pleté an admirable philosophy of the 
whole subject. 

To mention the striking instances of 
thorough knowledge and lucid exposi- 
tion in connection with the organisation 
and working of governments would in- 
volve a complete summary of Mr. Low- 
ell’s book. A few points, however, may 
be referred to as of especial value to Amer- 
icans. Such is the discussion of the or- 
dinance power in France and elsewhere, 
and of the importamrce in general of the 
administrative as distinct from the legis- 
lative organs—a notorious stumbling- 
block to Anglo-Saxon prejudices. So, 
too, the whole theory and practice of 
interpellations, with the German, Aus- 
trian, Hungarian, Italian, and Swiss 


variations on the original French model, 
A related 


are made most intelligible. 
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feature of parliamentary. practice, the 
appointment and activity of committees, 
is also exhibited in all its bearings. Mr. 
Lowell's book ought to be of much use 
to Mr. Gamaliel Bradford and Professor 
Woodrow Wilson in their yearnings to 
save us from the perils that lurk in gov- 
ernment by congressional committees. 
The appointment of committees by a 
combination of the lot and election 
might be relied upon to thwart the nar- 
row partisanship which dominates our 
committees and to break the power of 
the speaker. Unfortunately, however, 
it is revealed by Mr. Lowell that, what- 
ever the theory, in practice the direc- 
tions of the various party leaders prevail 
over all the forms of appointment in de- 
termining the composition of the com- 
mittees. 

Considering the vastness of the field 
covered by Mr. Lowell’s work, its general 
accuracy in statements of fact is re- 
markable ; and the more so that the 
book is brought thoroughly up to date. 
A few slips have been noted, of which 
the most surprising is the reference to 
the Austrian Poles as of ‘‘ non-Slavic 
origin’ (Il., p. 97). Race relations 
in the dominion of Francis Joseph are 
pretty complicated, and so are political 
relations ; but ethnology must have its 
rights, even if the complexity is never 
resolved. It is slightly misleading to 
say that Jules Ferry, after his defeat on 
the Tonquin policy, ‘‘ resigned, never to 
hold office again’’ (I., p. 83). In fact, 
Ferry was elected to the Senate after 
long retirement, and in February, 1893, 
became president of that body, just one 
month before hisdeath. Again, the law 
as to the appointment of syndics of com- 
smunes in Italy (I., p. 169) was changed 
by act of July 7th, 1896, so as to make 
them all elective. This change was 
probably too late for notice in the vol- 
ume. The assertion that since Victor 
Emmanuel entered Rome the Pope has 
never ‘‘placed his foot outside the 
grounds of the Vatican’”’ (I., p. 186) just 
escapes being literally true. One fine 
July day in 1890 Leo XIII. paid a visit 
to an artist’s studio in Rome, where- 
upon the alert correspondent did great- 
ly rage and the sagacious editor imag- 
ine a vain thing for the rest of the silly 
season ; but no further overt act ever 
fulfilled the predictions of a definite 
change in the papal policy. As to the 
electoral system in Saxony, Mr. Lowell 
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has not noticed that in the winter of 
1895-96 the Prussian three-class method 
was substituted for the old direct vot- 
ing, the cause being alarm at the grow- 
ing strength of the Socialists. This slip 
occurs in the one part of the work that 
might have been omitted. The last 
forty pages of the first volume are devot- 
ed to a perfunctory sketch of the con- 
stitutional arrangements in the lesser 
German States, condensed (the sketch, 
not the States) from Marquardsen’s 
great collection. The fact that Schwarz- 
burg-Sondershausen, with an acreage 
and a population far less impressive 
than its name, has a Landesversammlung 
and a Staatsgerichtshof and a variety of 
other institutions whose collective titles 
average about a syllable apiece to every 
inhabitant, seems hardly worth printing. 


William A. Dunning. 


NEW EDITIONS OF OLD PLAYS.* 


It is not forty years since Matthew 
Arnold (in a foot-note to his essay on 
the Function of Criticism at the Present 
Time) urged the advantages of the 
French practice of printing a notice by 
a competent critic to serve as an intro- 
duction to an eminent author's works. 
His advice was long unheeded, although 
he set a good example himself in his 
prefaces to the selections from Words- 
worth and from Byron. But at last the 
habit was established, and of late it has 
been fashionable. As always happens 
in such cases, there is excess and there 
is carelessness. Conceited essayists 


* Richelieu ; or, The Conspiracy. By Ed- 
ward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. [Illustrated by 
F. C. Gordon. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

The School for Scandal and The Rivals. By 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. With an introduc- 
tion by Augustine Birrell, 0.C., M.P., and illus- 
trations by Edmund J. Sullivan. London and 
New York : The Macmillan Co. 

The Temple Dramatists, edited by Israel Gol- 
lancz, M.A. 1. Arden of Faversham, edited b 
Rev. Ronald Bayne, M.A. 2. Edward II., ed- 
ited by A. W. Verity, M.A. 3. Every Man in 
his Humour, edited by W. Macneile Dixon, 
Litt.D. London: Dent & Co.; New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 

Longman’s English Classics, edited by George 
Rice Carpenter, A.B. 1. A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream, edited by G. P. Baker, A.B. 2. The 
Merchant of Venice, edited by Francis B. Gum- 
mere. 3. As You Like It, edited by Barrett 
4. Macbeth, edited 
New York : Long- 


Wendell and W. L. Phelps. 
by John Matthews Manly, 
mans, Green & Co, 
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seized on the preface as a platform on 
which to show off their own airs and 
graces ; and more than one defenceless 
masterpiece has been disfigured by the 
insufferable impertinence of a bedizened 
clown, So far has the pendulum swung 
back, that only the other day Mr. Aus- 
tin Dobson was moved to begin his de. 
lightful introduction to Pride and Prej- 
udice with the assertion thai ‘’ one of the 
curiosities of modern criticism is a 
marked impatience of new prefaces to 
old books.’ If this impatience really 
exists, it is the fault of those who have 
written the newest prefaces, and who 
have not accepted the conditions im- 
plicit upon the editor who prepares an 
introduction to a classic. The task im- 
posed upon him is simple. First, he 
must suppress himself and think only 
of hisauthor. Second, he must be sym- 
pathetic, for if he does not see more to 
praise than to censure, he had best leave 
the writing to another hand. Third, he 
must outline briefly the author’s biog- 
raphy, and set forth at greater length 
the circumstances under which this 
special work was written. Fourth, he 


‘should show us the relation of the book 


in question to its author’s other writ- 
ings ; and he should also set before us 
the position it holds in the development 
of the branch of literature to which it 
belongs. 

Other things also the editor may give 
us of his abundance, if he will, but these 
things we have a right to expect. It is 
the deficiency of the pretty edition of 
Richelieu which Mr. F. C. Gordon has 
effectively illustrated, that it is sent 
forth bare of a preface, although *few 
modern plays call more loudly for eluci- 
dation. The reader would like to have 
explained to him how far Lord Lytton 
availed himself of the actual facts of 
history, and how far he helped himself 
to the artful fictions of Alfred de Vigny 
and G. P. R. James. It would have 
been well also to point out the invalu- 
able assistance the experience of Mac- 
ready was to the author; and it might 
have been interesting to trace the stage 
history of the play in Great Britain and 
the United States. It has not been act- 
ed in France as yet, although it was an- 
nounced as in preparation at the Odéon 
this winter. 

Mr. Augustine Birrell is an agreeable 
rattle, to use a phrase not inappropriate 
in considering a new edition of two 


























eighteenth-century comedies; and he 
rattles through fifteen pages most agree- 
ably. He tells us how, as a little boy, 
he first heard Sheridan’s name from the 
mouth of an ambitious carpenter ; and 
how, later in life, when Miss Ellen Terry 
was acting Lady Teazle in the screen 
scene, he overheard a youthful voice ex- 
claim tearfully, ‘‘Oh, mother, I hope 
she won't yield.’” And between these 
bits of autobiography Mr. Birrell gos- 
sips pleasantly about Sheridan as a man, 
as a wit, as a politician, and even asa 
dramatist. Obviously enough, it is as 
a wit and as a politician that Sheridan 
interests Mr. Birrell rather than as a 
dramatist ; and so the editor’s remarks 
upon the School for Scandal and The 
Rivals are casual and perfunctory. His 
formal judgment upon the comedies un- 
der discussion is far less valuable than 
are his oditer dicta about Sheridan’s 
strong common sense as a politician and 
Sheridan’s superior shrewdness to Fox. 

In its way no collection of Shake- 
speare’s separate plays is so satisfactory 
as the Temple Edition, and under the 
title of the Zemple Dramatists, Mr. Gol- 
lancz is editing a series of single-volume 
old plays uniform with the preceding 
Shakespeare. Here is the perfection of 
editing : the introductions contain just 
enough and not too much, and what 
they contain is in the main what they 
ought to contain. Of the three plays, 
the titles of which are given above, 
Arden of Faversham has the most ade- 
quate preface, perhaps because the edi- 
tor, Mr. Bayne, considers the piece not 
merely as something to be read now, 
but as something intended originally to 
be acted. Only too often do Eliza- 
bethan scholars discuss an old play as 
though it were literature only and not 
drama first of all. 

And here is the striking merit of the 
four plays of Shakespeare as edited for 
school use in Longman's English Classics. 
The editors have kept in mind the fact 
that Shakespeare wrote his plays to be 
acted, that these plays were acted, that 
the special form Shakespeare gave them 
was due in part at least to the circum- 
stances under which they were brought 
out, and to the physical conditions of 
the playhouses in which they were first 
seen. It is a strange reflection on the 
most of those who have hitherto edited 
Shakespeare’s plays for class-room use, 
that there should be so strong a flavour 
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of novelty about the editions just now 
prepared by Professor Baker, Professor 
Manly, Professor Gummere, Professor 
Wendell, and Dr. Phelps. But in no 
other edition has sufficient stress been 
laid upon the dramatic side of the work 
of the greatest dramatist who ever lived. 
Professor Baker’s introduction to A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream is, perhaps, a lit- 
tle too colloquial in its tone, but nothing 
could better bring before the eyes of a 
bright youth the peculiarities and lim- 
itations of the Elizabethan theatre, an 
understanding of which is a condition 
precedent to any real appreciation of 
the Elizabethan drama, As useful ina 
different way is Professor Wendell’s in- 
troduction to As You Like Jt, with its 
knowledge, its insizht, its abundant 
common sense, and its total absence of 
gush, 
Brander Matthews. 





THE FALCON OF LANGEAC.* 


Among the most notable spring pub- 
lications are two novels of adventure 
lying along somewhat similar lines. 
One, The Forge in the Forest, which was 
recently reviewed in this magazine, is 
by Professor Roberts, already known 
in literature; the other, Zhe Falcon of 
Langéac, is a still later work and comes 
from a new writer. 

But, while this is the author’s first 
book, it can scarcely be her ‘prentice at- 
tempt in fiction. Such easy simplicity 
—which may be likened to the limpid 
smoothness of the old French chroni- 
clers—is rarely if ever at the command 
of the beginner; the reserve that ac- 
centuates the intensity of the work and 
the singular directness of the narrative 
seem essentially the outgrowth of ex- 
perience. Should it, however, be really 
a first literary effort, the fact gives prom- 
ise of much larger work than this charm- 
ing little story. For, slight as it is, Zhe 
Falcon of Langéac has a shapeliness too 
often lacking in more pretentious tales. 
It realises, too, the historical atmos- 
phere which sometimes escapes stricter 
adherence to history, and conveys an im- 
pression of reality curiously in contrast 
with its absolute disregard of the proba- 
bilities. 


* The Falcon of Laigéac. By Isabel White- 
ly. Boston: Copeland & Day. $1.50. 
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It is a romance of the time of Francis 
I.; of those stormy days in the early part 
of his reign when the treachery of the 
Constable de Bourbon and the ceaseless 
incursions of the English and Spaniards 
and Germans came near to wrecking the 
kingdom of France. The types and the 
social and political conditions are all so 
completely beyond the modern imagina- 
tion that it may accept them without 
the demur that must always go with por- 
trayals more within one’s ken. The au- 
thor has apparently made no attempt to 
individualise, realising probably that the 
great distance must blur the features, 
so that only sketchy outline drawing 
could be effective. This, at all events, 
is the character of the work, which, never- 
theless, is conceived with a vividness that 
fills it with colour and life. 

The story acquires dramatic force 
from being told in the first person, and 
has an intimacy of tone that wins con- 
fidence. The opening scene, in which 
Armel de Langéac describes the events 
following the death of his mother, and 
the arrival of his lawless half-brother, 
who tries to rob him of his rights, gives 
an impetus that does not flag from start 
to finish. There is a vivid picture of 
the youth Armel and his orphan cousin 
Constance, alone and friendless, but for 
the indiscreet housekeeper and the wise 
old priest, when the half-brother and 
his minions come down like wolves on 
the fold in the defenceless old chateau 
in Brittany. But danger sometimes 
makes a boy a man in a moment, and, 
striking a hole in the tapestry with his 
dagger, he looks at the vandal with 
steady nerves : 


“*T had forgotten the appearance of my half- 
brother, who was twenty years or more my 
senior. But I kept memories of cruel jokes and 
teasings with which he had amused himself and 
tortured me when I wasa lad. Little as I liked 
him, and bad as was all I knew of him, still I 
started as I saw the evil that the years had 
burned into his face. ... The black eyes of 
Langéac in him were savage and glaring ; sin- 
ister smiles had drawn down the lines of his 
mouth, and the aquiline nose which marks our 
race was hooked over like that of an evil bird 
of prey. His followers were not a whit better 
than himself; and although they looked not 
only evil, but in manners beneath him, he kept 
no distance from them, but treated them as his 

rs. He strode up and down the room, curs- 
ing furiously at everything, stopping often be- 
side the table—where were spread cold meats, 
fowls, and wine—to quaff a deep draught or to 
eat greedily without sitting down. Then he 
tramped about again and drank again until an- 
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other man might have fallen under the table 
from drunkenness . . . by this time my posi- 
tion in the closet had become almost intoler- 
able ; and, but that I was the only swordsman 
in the house—for the ancient arms of our ser- 
vants were little use for defencé—I would 
have rushed into the hall to try what I could do 
to bring the intruders to quiet and civil be- 
haviour. Yet, realising my impotence and anx- 
ious to know their dispositions toward us, I con- 
trolled myself and listened again.” 


And then, when the full enormity of his 
brother’s plan stands disclosed he sees 
that he must seek safety in immediate 
flight, more for his cousin’s sake than 
for his own. The priest has already 
urged taking refuge in the nearest sanc- 
tuary—for in those times, as well as in 
latter days, spiritual powers controlled 
much that temporal forces are powerless 
to reach. And so it is that the youth 
and the maiden fly from the roof that 
has hitherto sheltered them and ride 
through the stormy night into the terri- 
ble unknown world, flying, as so many 
have done before them, from the ills 
that they have to those that they know 
not of. For, as they journey, one har- 
rowing adventure succeeds another, like 
the visions of a feverish dream, culmi- 
nating in a thrilling experience at a 
mysterious inn in which they stop over- 
night. The cousinly affection with 
which they have started has ripened into 
love, and Armel’s thoughts are all of Con- 
stance, when he is compelled to leave 
her alone amid sinister surroundings : 

** Thinking thus,’’ he says : 


‘*T heard a clicking noise behind me, and real- 
ised that the key had been turned in the door. 
Startled, puzzled as to why any one should 
wish to lock me in, I listened intently, and 
thought I heard the swish of a woman's dress 
against the -wall outside. I remembered the 
handsome, sly maid-servant, and something in 
my soul hinted of evil toward Constance. I 
tried the door; it was fast, and breaking it 
would arouse my unknown enemy to greater 
speed in the ill she plotted. I thought of the 
window. ... The window was very small, 
but I could spring from it to the stairway which 
climbed past it crosswise and gain the attic 
before the unknown had time to traverse all 
the passages, descend to the courtyard and 
come round. I pulled the table under the win- 
dow, leaped upon it, pushed my head and 
shoulders through the opening, and then raised 
myself with great difficulty to a position for 
springing. Often have i climbed from a 
high turret_at Langéac and leaped thence to 
the top of a chestnut tree for a hawk's nest, 
with no feeling of fear. But now, thinking of 
Constance’s plight should anything befall me, 
I feared horribly. A moment I hung over the 
darkness ; then I — and caught the rickety 
railing. It swayed and cracked ominously be- 














neath the force of my grasp, but with a tug I 
drew myself up and ran up the stairs along the 
gallery to the attic chamber.’’ 


There is not space here to tell what 
he found, nor to make mention even 
of many equally thrilling situations 
through which the young couple pass 
before reaching the abbey, and later the 
court. From this time on the environ- 
ment better befits their gentle blood, 
and Constance blooms into a court 
beauty, so that innocent jealousy adds 
a piquant element to the story. Then, 
when the course of true love runs smooth 
again, when the wicked brother meets 
his deserts, and the happy lovers start 
back to Langéac to claim their own, 
more brilliant adventures befall them, 
rounding the stirring tale without the 
slightest cessation of interest. 


Milton E. Francis. 


A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS.* 


After subjecting this volume to a very 
careful examination, we do not hesitate 
to say that of all works relating chiefly 
to quotations in the English language, 
it is the very fullest, the most accurate, 
and therefore the best. The present 
edition has been so carefully amplified 
and corrected as to make it substantially 
anew book. The bulk of the work was 
prepared by the late Mr. J. K. Hoyt, 
and after his death the book was, we be- 
lieve, completed and seen through the 
press by Miss Kate Louise Roberts. It 
is arranged in two great divisions, Eng- 
lish and Foreign, the latter comprising 
quotations and proverbs of Latin, 
French, Italian, and German origin, 
but omitting (a very important omis- 
sion, to be sure) the Greek and the 
Spanish. The quotations are in each 
department grouped by topics, but a 
very admirable index masses them all 
under the single alphabetical arrange- 
ment, and thus makes it possible to find 
any of them in a moment’s time. The 
especial merits of the work are (1) its 
fulness, especially in the English ; (2) 
the exact reference which is given to 
the original source of each quotation ; 


* The Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations. 
By J. K. Hoyt. Revised edition. New York: 
Buckram, $6.00; sheep, 
morocco, $10,000; full morocco, 


Funk & Wagnalls. 
$8 00 ; 
$12.00, 
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and (3) the general accuracy of the 
whole. Valuable, also, is the special 
index giving the names of all authors 
quoted, with a reference under each 
name to the citations to which that 
name isattached. The book must super- 
sede all others for English and Ameri- 
can use, and we congratulate the pub- 
lishers on its completion. 

Such matter for criticism as we have 
found is, in the main, not serious. For- 
eign quotations are, as was to be expect- 
ed, much less exhaustively represented 
than the English, occupying only some 
130 pages as against 674 pages of Eng- 
lish excerpts. This means, of course, 
that some very important things have 
been omitted, of which the Italian prov- 
erb about Bocca chiusa, and the famous 
Ovidian phrase Vergilium vidi tantum 
may be taken as typical instances. The 
omission of all proverbs from the Greek 
robs the collection of many of the most 
famous sayings to which the human in- 
tellect has given birth, and surely these 
might at least have been given in an 
English dress. Occasionally one of 
them sneaks in through a Latin equiva- 
lent, as when the Chilonian yvoO oeavrév 
is given, as from Juvenal xi. 27, in the 
form nosce te ipsum. But as a matter of 
fact, in this very passage Juvenal really 
gives the Greek words, nor can this 
Latin substitute be scanned; so that 
here we have both a secondary source 
assigned, and also an incorrect quotation 
—a thing that verges upon editorial dis- 
honesty. More space for foreign quota- 
tions might easily have been gained by 
a liberal pruning of the English cita- 
tions, many of which are far from being 
familiar quotations, or in fact from even 
deserving tobesuch. Someof those from 
Boyesen, Aldrich, Stedman, and other 
modern Americans are surely nothing 
more than padding, and that, too, in a 
book where padding is the last thing to 
be thought of. Another defect is to be 
found in the references to expurgated 
editions of the Latin classics. This 
might be defensible if there were any 
one standard expurgated edition ; but no 
two editors agree in their omissions ; so 
that Mr. Hoyt has made these citations of 
his a source of needless exasperation to 
students who wish to refer quickly and 
easily to the context of asaying. We 
regret, also, to see Publilius Syrus still 
figuring as ‘‘ Publius,’’ a most unschol- 
arly blunder, There is a lack of uni- 
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formity in the indications of the ultimate 
sources of some famous quotations in 
English. Thus, Longfellow’s famous 
couplet,‘ The mills of God grind slow- 
ly,” etc., is correctly referred to Fried- 
rich von Logau; but Bayard Tay- 
lor’s ‘‘ Labour is Prayer’’ is not in like 
manner credited to its Latin original, 
nor is that original given among the 
Latin maxims. Zsse guam videri is noted 
as the motto of the Earl of Winterton, 
and no credit whatever is given to 
Cicero. The index does not mention it 
atall. A further criticism of the index 
has to do with its arrangement by catch- 
words, a thing which is not always judi- 
ciously managed; inasmuch as the 
catchword selected is sometimes not the 
one which the searcher would find the 
most natural and obvious. We could 
go on with these minor criticisms |in- 
definitely, yet to do so would really 
be an injustice to a book which, in 
spite of numerous small defects, is 
still, as we have already said, the very 
best work of its kind published in the 
English Janguage. 


Harry Thurston Peck. 





THE SPOILS OF POYNTON.* 


The spoils were a legacy of curios 
which the son might possess at his mar- 
riage. Poynton was the great house, in 
England, where they were religiously 
kept by his mother. So long as Poyn- 
ton was not despoiled, the son’s mar- 
riage was possible. The mother sur- 
reptitiously removed the curios. How, 
then, were these twain, wilful maiden 
and artless yoiith, to be united without 
breaking the father’s or the maiden’s 
will? Suffice it that for a time bric-a- 
brac, like Alcibiades’s son, ruled the 
world. The book is no trifle ; read it, 
and then prate of “‘ real sorrows’’ if you 
will! Of all things prolific of woe— 
and it is amazing how many woes begin 
and end with things—bric a-brac is easily 
proved to be the worst. Mr. James de- 
serves infinite credit for seeing life in its 
true relations. 

Fleda, who is the hub of this story, 
from whom the other characters radiate 
like spokes, underwent a curious psycho- 


* The Spoils of Poynton. By Henry James. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. og 








logical development. At the start she 
was exemplary, and assumed that every 
tribute was paid to her insignificance. 
Her woman friend, however, was a mir- 
ror in whom she soon beheld her truer 
and less sophisticated self. The mo- 
ment came when, enamoured of the re- 
flection, she ‘* pulled herself together,’’ 
as young women do when they think 
the future is theirs, and went forth to 
conquer the world. Her insight became 
phenomenal. It bewildered her lover, 
obfuscated her lover’s mother, and 
finally outwitted Mrs. Gereth, her men- 
tor, under whose wide wing she had 
taken refuge. Her moods and tenses 
are carefully differentiated as the story 
progresses, and one sympathises with 
her acutely when she says : 


“‘T haven’t arag of pride. I used to have, 
but it’s gone. I used to havea secret, but every 
one knows it now; and any one who looks at 
me can say, I think, what’s the matter with 
me,”’ 


The trouble was that Mrs. Gereth was 
incessantly at her post, attaching a 
**tinkling bell’’ to every word, look, 
and action of her protégé. 

Mrs. Gereth is a better rounded char- 
acter, because simpler. There was noth- 
ing mystic or elusive about her. She 
was somewhat of a termagant, or, as 
she expressed it, she lacked reserve. 
She would have loved you for doing 
justice to her ‘‘deep morality,’’ but 
have wished, herself, to tell of the 
quickness and quietness with which she 
operated. Sentences beginning ‘* Why 
the devil,’’ and ‘‘l’ll be hanged,” ad- 
dressed to her intimate, indicate inten- 
sity rather than vulgarity ; and those 
words hastily penned to her boy, ‘‘ Go 
to see her, and try, for God’s sake, to 
cultivate a glimmer of intelligence,”’ 
leave the impression that she was a force 
as well as an influence. How far she 
went in making Fleda’s way straight 
before her appears in the following : 


*“*Do be mean to say that, Mona or no Mona, 
he could see you that way, day after day, and 
not have the ordinary feelings of aman?... 
Do you mean to say that when, the other day, 
one had quite made you over to him, the great 
gawk, and he was, on this very spot, utterly 
alone with you? .. .”’ 


It is wonderful how these two women 
—Mrs. Gereth and Fleda—got along to- 
gether. They never quarrelled ; they 


just diverged and became parallel again. 
In the end the elder was appalled at her 

















dependence upon the other. And Fleda, 
like many another feminine soul, was 
inspired by the very clumsiness and in- 
decision of her lover. Indeed, “her 
desire to serve him was too passionate, 
the sense that he counted upon her too 
sweet’’ for ordinary comprehension. 
With such a person she felt that she 
could be “‘ exceptionally human.’’ That 
she is humana with him, or at all, may 
be questioned. The crass stupidity of 
Owen and the utter conventionality of 
Mrs. Brigstock are a screen on which 
the eyes linger till, drab becoming the 
prevalent mental colour, Mrs. Gereth is 
declared a monstrosity and Fleda a 
screaming upstart! Nothing needs to 
be said for Mrs. Gereth ; she would gal- 
vanisea toad. In accounting for Fleda, 
however, one must not ignore the veloc- 
ity of her propulsion from Mrs. Gereth’s 
catapult. Her environment gave hera 
fine twist. She is neither superhuman 
nor degenerate, but normally complex. 

If need were, it might be added that 
the details of Mr. James’s workmanship 
deserve close scrutiny. Each situation 
is a miniature, each sentence a piece of 
thread lace. With what delicate inci- 
sions he approximates to his meaning ! 
As he said of Abbey, ‘‘ Everything is so 
human, so humorous and so caught in 
the act, so buttoned and petticoated and 
gartered, that it might be round the cor- 
ner ; so it is, but the corner is the cor- 
ner of another world.’’ The analyst 
must ever be open to the accusation of 
other-worldliness, This, because he 
keeps both eyes on the object, and does 
not drop his tools now and then to tickle 
his readers between the ribs. He is 
usually too interested to think of any- 
body’s self-love. The real question is, 
Can one be true to his constituency 
when merely true to his subject ? 


Mervin Erie. 





ENGLISH ESSAYS.* 


There is a growing interest in the 
English essay. Always . source of de- 
light since brought to perfection as an 
art form by Steele and Addison, it offers 
new pleasures viewed as the forerunner 


* English Essays. With an introduction, by 
. H. Lobban, New York: Charles Scribner’s 
nS, 
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of the modern novel of character. From 
this point of view Sir Roger de Coverley, 
Beau Tibbs, Mrs. Battle seem as real 
persons as any character in modern fic- 
tion ; and that it is the human element 
which confers immortality on the essay 
is proved anew by the recent collection 
made by Mr. J. H. Lobban. All the 
essays in this book are either life-like 
character sketches or vivid revelations 
of the essayist’s own individuality. 

Time is the great anthologist. The 
further such a collector as Mr. Lob- 
ban goes back the easier his labour be- 
comes. In regard to the Zafer, the 
Spectator, the Guardian, etc., the years 
have sifted the wheat from the chaff, 
and the world has selected all that it 
wishes to keep. Little remains for the 
bookmaker on collection bent but to tie 
in a nosegay the flowers which the 
lovers of literatures have chosen. 

It is always interesting to view the 
mind of one busied among our treasures, 
and Mr. Lobban has kindly exhibited 
his opinions of the work in hand in a 
pleasant introduction. The field of his 
choice extends from Francis Bacon to 
Charles Lamb, and he divides the pro- 
duction of the essay into three periods, 
which for convenience one might name 
the periods of Steele and Addison, of 
Goldsmith and of Lamb, Hunt and Haz- 
litt. With the history of the essay the 
collector gives incidentally a chronicle 
of English literary journals from the 
Daily Courant, 1702, to the Examiner in 
1820. 

Literary genealogy is an interesting 
study. No art form springs perfect 
from a single brain ; it results after re- 
peated atte mpts by a succession of gifted 
minds. The chief glory of the eigh- 
teenth-century essay, which is as perfect 
an art form as the sonnet, is given to 
Steele and Addison. But of Jate those 
interested in the evolution of this charm- 
ing literary flower have been searching 
antecedent literature, English and for- 
eign, for influences that may have affect- 
ed and guided the editors of the Za#er 
and Spectator. One fancies he sees a 
suggestion in Plato, another detects a 
whiff of the perfume of the Spectator in 
Horace. Some peruse the pages of Cas- 
tiglione and La Bruyére, others turn 
with more hope to Montaigne. Still 
others search at home and think to find 
in Dryden, Browne, or Temple the first 
note of the magic music. It is the opin- 
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ion of Mr. Lobban that Montaigne is the 
only foreign author who has influenced 
the English essay. 

It is pleasant to see Mr. Lobban re- 
lieve Addison of some of his plumage 
and transfer it to Steele, where it right- 
fully belongs ; and one rejoices to see 
Goldsmith emerge still further from 
Johnson’s cumbrous shadow. It might 
be possible to question a little the col- 
lector’s judgment in the assignment of 
space. In a collection of essays, as of 
their poetical kindred vers de société, the 
bookmakers find it difficult to free them- 
selves from the glamour of great names. 
Since Coleridge and Tennyson are al- 


NOVEL 


me DESCENDANT. New York: Harper & Bros, 
1.50. 

With alittle more composure and a little more 
completeness in the development of the theory, 
this would have come very near to being a great 
story. Certainly the subject—heredity—is one 
of the greatest engaging modern thought, and 
the unknown author has not come to his task 
without conviction of its weight, its breadth, 
and its fathomless depth. The stress of the 
work communicates itself in the opening sen- 
tences, which describe the descendant of sin and 
of weakness, ‘* a child sitting alone upon the 
roadside’ of life—a small, wild dem pe the 
wood, come out from the underbrush to bask in 
the shifting sunshine. He is only an atom of 
humanity, but his battle with the hostile world 
has already begun. When he is old enough to 
understand the bar sinister with which he is 
branded, the lawless blood in his veins rises in 
hotter revolt. 

“ What have I done?” he cried passionately. “Is it 
my fault that the laws of nature do not wait upon 
marriage banns?... I hate these people! I hate 
everybody who comes near this place.... I hate 
their creeds and their consciences. I hate my father 
because he was a villain. I hate my mother cause 
she was a fool.” 

After thus hurling himself against Fate’s 
stone wall there are gentler moments of yearn- 
ing for love, for kindness, for rest—infinitely 
sad. For he is his mother’s as well as his fa- 
ther’s son, and the spirit dwelling within him is 
a dual one—a spirit of peace and a spirit of 
strife, a spirit of knowledge and a spirit of igno- 
rance, a spirit of submission and a spirit of re- 
volt. The story is mainly an object lesson : 
there is little theorising, little analysis, the 
character and the life of the descendant 

reach the sermon. His entrance into the 

eld of journalism, as the editor of 7he Jcono- 
clasi and the avowed assailant of established 
social order, is in the course of natural results. 
The institution of marriage, he contends edi- 
torially, has not been without a purpose to 
serve in the course of social evolution, but, like 


ways lugged into anthologies of light 
verse, it is not to be expected that John- 
son and Pope will not appear in a col- 
lection of essays. The reader would 
willingly spare two of the four essays 
by Johnson for the sake of two more by 
a lighter pen, such as Goldsmith's, nor 
would he complain if one of Pope’s at- 
tempts had been omitted to include at 
least one of Mackenzie or Reynolds. 
But these are minor questions of indi- 
vidual taste, and all readers will wel- 
come this collection by Mr. Lobban as 
a charming anthology of English essays. 


Samuel Minturn Peck. 


NOTES. 


many a custom begun as an experiment, it 
has ended as a fetich,. And man, unfortu- 
nately, is less ready to adapt practices to his 
needs than he is to adapt his needs to prac- 
tices. ‘‘ Custom, not conscience makes cowards 
of most of us.’""’ Holding these views, he meets 
for the first time a girl who attracts him, and 
with whom he finally falls in love with all the 
violence of his intense, ill-regulated nature. 
And the girl also ‘‘ thinks herself emancipated, 
and is as strong in her conviction as most of us 
until Time has shown us our error.’’ She too 
is the descendant of a race of bad men and con- 
doning women, whose lives are none the clean- 
er because lived within the pale of human law. 
When fire touches tinder the result is a foregone 
conclusion ; when a man and a woman inten- 
tionally loose their hold on life’s anchor there 
can be nothing but shipwreck in sight. The 
relation between them is treated with unfailing 
delicacy, and its gradual lesson is portrayed 
with considerable art. It is later, in the de- 
scription of the sudden ruin of the man’s pro- 
fessional career, that the work falls off and be- 
comes flurried, hurrying to an incomplete close. 
But not a page touches the commonplace, and 
it seems to be a real fellow-creature who con- 
fesses at last : 

“Yes, I am beaten. Iam acur that the stones of 
mankind have beaten to death,”’ 
and yet who gasps when dying : 


“Give me half a chance and I’ll be even with the 
world at last.” 


OLD DORSET. By Robert Cameron Rogets. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 


If Mr. Rogers’s work were not noteworthy in 
any other respect, it would be remarkable for 
the unusual versatility revealed by his three 
books. His volume of verse, 7he Wind in the 
Clearing and Other Poems, with its moods 
drawn from the classics, its technical perfection, 
and its lyrical quality is strongly in contrast 
with his W77// 0’ the Wasp, a breezy sea yarn 























of the War of 1812. And now comes this new 
work, which, in its quiet, rustic simplicity, is as 
unlike the poem and the novel as they are un- 
like each other. It is described in the sub-title 
as being the chronicles of a New York country- 
side, and the sketches are from studies of long 
ago. Some go back as far as the time when 
persons 7” living could remember slavery in 
the North. The author has not been fortunate 
in his attempts to reproduce either the dialect 
or the feelings of the negro. It would be inter- 
esting to hear what Mr. Paul Dunbar might 
have to say upon this point, he having come to 
stand as the first representative of his race in 
the world of letters. It may indeed be com- 
plained that there is too much dialect, of which 
the public has tired. The other sketches, nota- 
bly ‘‘ The Denison Venue’’ and ‘‘ Madam Cal- 
lender,’’ are admirable work, good enough to 
bring the volume into the foremost ranks of the 
many recent collections of short stories. 


A VIRGINIA CAVALIER. By Molly Elliot Seawell. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. §1.50. 


The intimate feeling of this story of Wash- 
ington’s youth may be mainly attributed to the 
fact that Miss Seawell is herself a Virginian, 
born and bred within a stone’s throw of Wash- 
ington’s home. Her realisation of his character 
peed be too largely ideal ; it seems scarcely pos- 
sible that so faultless a specimen of humanity 
can ever havelived. Yet the presentation is so 
living and lovable, so unlike the icily null por- 
traits painted by many impartial hands, that 
the reader accepts it with responsible unreserve 
as one listens to the praises of a beloved friend. 
It is in this way, as one speaks of a dear kins- 
man and near neighbour, that the author writes 
of Washington. The story opens with a visit 
by Lord Fairfax to Mrs. Washington at her 
house at Ferry Farm, and of his first — 
with Washington, over whom he was destine 
to exert a great and lasting influence. 


“The full flood of the sun, now low in the heavens, 
poured through the western windows upon the figure 
of the boy standing in the doorway. Phe room was 
beginning to darken, and the ruddy firelight, too, fell 
glowingly upon him. The earl was instantly aroused, 
and could scarcely persuade himself that the boy be- 
fore him was only fifteen ; seventeen or even eighteen 
would have seemed nearer the mark, so tall and well 
developed was he. Like all creatures of the highest 
breeding, George looked handsomer the handsomer 
his dress; and —— his costume was really simple 
enough, he had the splendid air that made him always 
onset to be in the highest fashion. . . . Neverin 
all his life had the Earl of Fairfax seen so noble a boy. 
The sight of him smote the older man’s heart; it 
flashed through him how easy it would be to exchange 
all his honours and titles for such ason. He arose and 
saluted him, as Madame Washington said in a tone 
that had pride in every accent : 

“* My lord, this is my son, Mr. Washington.’ 

“George responded with one of those graceful in- 
clinations which, years after, made the entrance of 
Colonel Washington at the Earl of Dunmore’s levée at 
Williamsburg a lesson in grace and good breeding.” 


Invited to visit Lord Fairfax, George receives 
his first military instruction from an old soldier 
in the earl’s employ, and when the house is at- 
tacked by Indians during the boy’s visit he gets 
his first taste of tighting. With this as the start- 
pe Rondo of Washington’s career, the narrative 
follows history through his appointment as mid- 
shipman, which he gave up at his mother’s en- 
treaty, through his experiences as surveyor, and 
on to his campaign against the Indians, The 
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story ends with a spirited description of Brad- 
dock’s defeat, and although it is thus the boy 
rather than the man whom the work reveals, 
the book is by no means juvenile either in spirit 
or manner, and must make even stronger ap- 
peal to grown people than to children. 


THE CAREER OF CANDIDA. By George Paxton, 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.00. 


A calmly confident manner carries far in fic- 
tion, asin most other matters, and the firm con- 
viction of originality which is the first impres- 
sion of this story has its full effect. Buta very 
slight examination of the work shows the au- 
thor to be mistaken. Candida is an entirely 
normal girl, who does not think or say or do 
anything that has not been thought and said 
and done by many other girls. Even in the 
matter of her choice of a career there is nothing 
unusual. Now that woman has entered every 
field of industry, she is no novice in athletics, 
although the author evidently believes Candida 
to be the pioneer. Nor is there anything out 


‘of the common in the further development of 


her career. ‘Ihe girl of this strenuous type 
usually marries the facile man, This instance 
of natural selection is, indeed, the one touch of 
nature in the book. Otherwise it is strained, 
far-fetched, untrue alike to nature and to art. 
Its style is scarcely better than its thought, and 
the work as a whole is so crude that it is diffi- 
cult to believe that it has come from the author 
of A Study in Prejudices, and other well-writ- 
ten and able books, 


A WOMAN'S COURIER. Being a Tale of the Fa- 
mous Forty Conspiracy of 1696. By William Joseph 
Yeoman. New York: Stone & Kimball. $1.25. 


Mr. Yeoman’s name is unfamiliar, but his 
writing is not that of a novice ; and in this story 
of adventure we find a decided gift at narrative 
which sustains our interest to the end, The 
tale is what the variety stage would call a ‘‘ con- 
tinuous performance ;’’ it is a perpetual series 
of events connected with the conspiracy of the 
Jacobites against King William. One feels in 
realing of the hairbreadth escapes of Sir John 
Talbot, in whose person the story is told, that 
Mr. Yeoman is strongly under the influence of 
the great master of historical romance, Alexan- 
dre Dumas. Suggestions of the immortal D’Ar- 
tagnan arise now and again in the triumphs 
and victories of Mr. Yeoman’s hero, and of 
course by such a comparison the modern author 
suffers. But the plot is well worked out, the 
characters are possible if not probable, and the 
situations are not too incredible to seem plausi- 
ble while we are reading. It seems almost 
cruel to judge of an intense, eager story like 
this in cold blood; and the highest tribute 
one can pay a book of this kind is to read it 
with interest and pleasure, and to be able to 
forget one’s own century of criticism in reading 
of an age of heroism and romance. A Wom- 
an's Courier certainly enables us to do this; 
and if this volume may be taken as a pledge of 
other stories from the same pen—stories with 

rhaps a little more perfect coherence—then 

r. Stanley Weyman must look to his laurels, 
for a rival is entering the field armed with the 
same weapons—the lance and shield of the days 
of chivalry, 
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A WRITER OF FICTION. By Clive Holland. Bos- 
ton: Copeland & Day. §:. 


It is no new tale that Mr. Holland has to tell 
-—the story of an unsuccessful literary man who 
can scarcely earn enough money to provide food 
and shelter for his wife and children, and who 
reduces himself to a physical wreck by over- 
work, under-nourishment, and mental anxiety. 
After undergoing many times the dishearten- 
ing experience of having manuscripts rejected 
—manuscripts which hoth he and his wife con- 
sider worthy of his best self—he retires into his 
closet and writes a book concerning which his 
wife is ~ * in ignorance, Just as it is com- 
pleted he dies suddenly, and we are now made 
aware of the raison d’étre of Mr. Holland's 
story. The heart-broken widow finds her hus- 
band’s last novel in the publisher’s hands. They 
are prepared to pay her a handsome price for 
it, and prophesy a huge financial success ; but 
the novel is of the brutally frank end-of-the- 
century order—it ‘‘ lays bare the sanctities of a 
woman's nature,’’ and, rather than profit by 
money made by such unmoral means, the wife 
chooses poverty for herself and her children, 
and withdrawing the manuscript, burns it, thus 
leaving her husband's fair fame unsullied. 

_ Mr. Holland is by no means without merit as 
a story-teller ; there is much that is sincere, 
straightforward, and earnest in this little tale ; 
but its whole tone is rather monotonous and 
dreary, and the pathos bores one more than it 
moves, for the characters are not flesh and blood ; 
they have been made to order, not born. The 
seem to us pieces of literary mechanism whic 
are introduced too obviously for the purpose of 
leading up to a climax of virtuous renunciation 
in the end. The story is unrelieved by any 
comedy touches, and a slight flavour of the tract 
in parts suggests that the author is lacking in a 
sense of humour, that salt of life which makes 
even misfortune almost palatable, and which 
puts men and things in their proper relation to 
the universe. In judging Mr. Holland by the 
standards of the highest art in fiction, and being 
fully conscious of certain literary qualities which 
he undeniably possesses, we cannot yet consid- 
er him quite a success in the title réle of his 
new story. 


MISS ARMSTRONG’S AND OTHER CIRCUM- 
STANCES. By John Davidson. New York: Stone 
& Kimball. $r.25. 


John Davidson has been known hitherto 
mainly as a writer of verse, whose muse is urban 
rather than pas oral, whose inspiration is drawn 
from the pavement rather than from the soil. 

Those who care nothing for stories without 
plots and poems without sweet sentiment will 
not value Mr. Davidson’s contributions to lit- 
erature ; but those who have prized his strong, 
forceful verses cannot fail to welcome this vol- 
ume of prose sketches, for they reveal the same 
qualities which impressed us in his songs and 
ballads. Mr. Davidson is modern of the mod- 
erns, but he differs from some of his compeers 
in being thoroughly virile and free from affecta- 
tion. e goes to the heart of things, and then 
presents the result of his researches in quick, 
strong, impressionistic pictures. Many of the 
sketches in this little volume do not deserve 
to be called stories ; they are without plot, with- 


out any sequence of events, but always some 
character or characters stand out in bold relief 
from the blurred background of living sights 
and sounds. In Mr. Davidson's literary pic- 
tures we are generally conscious of London 
Bridge or St. Baul's in the distance to typify 
the complex civilisation of cities. In two of 
the sketches, ‘‘Miss Armstrong’s Circum- 
stances’ and ‘‘ Atison Hepburn’s Exploit,’’ we 
find types of the modern immature woman 
stretching out impotent hands toward the at- 
tainment of a proper clutch on life, and a true 
understanding of herself in relation to human- 
ity. Both end by finding—or missing—the so- 
lution of life's perplexities by marriage with 
very normal javerage sort of men. These two 
stories are admirably done, and the characters 
are drawn definitely and strongly with a few 
strokes. The other sketches vary somewhat in 
excellence ; the closing one, ‘‘ ‘The Interregnum 
in Fairyland,’’ seeming to us less felicitous be- 
cause less characteristic of the author's best 
qualities. Facts rather than fancies are what 
we care to hear of from Mr. Davidson, and his 
intimate knowledge of all sorts and conditions 
of men and women, and his talent for showing 
us the realities of life, of selecting the vital and 
the universal from the unimportant and excep- 
tional, make him always an interesting guide 
through the intricate walks .of life trodden by 
average humanity. 


THE CROWNING OF CANDACE. By Katharine 
Pearson Woods. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
75 cts. 


This little love-story is a delightful piece of 
realism. The characters are drawn with so firm 
and delicate a touch, and so natural are they 
that one feels at once not only acquainted, but 
interested. The didactic old rector, a little 
prosy, yet with a fine apprehension of the true 
meaning of art in its — sense ; his son, 
the professor, and his daughter-in-law, the one 
devoted to Slavonic literature, the other equally 
devoted to her old gold and olive ‘* Melodic’”’ 
Parlour ; Miss Laura Marks, the village dress- 
maker, who ‘‘ owned freely toa good forty-five, 
but was older than we usually think we ought 
to be, nowadays, at that age ;’’ Dr. Lansing, 
strong, rugged, ‘‘ not so young as he had been,”’’ 
Candace’s literary guide and mentor, and her 
lover ; and ‘* Sweet Candy”’ herself, a charm- 
ing embodiment of cleverness and simplicity, 
all become old friends before the story is ended, 
and are parted from with regret. When the 
story in which Candace, with careful workman- 
ship and utter forgetfulness of self, has chroni- 
cled the joys and sorrows—often tragedies—of 
the simple mining folk — whom she lives 
is accepted by a New York publisher, the whole 
community rejoices in her success. Was she 
not theirs? Had she not grown up among 
them ? 

Proud and astonished to discover that one 
who, as a child, had been trotted on their knee, 
had now “‘took to book writin’,’’ they call at 
the rectory to gaze with awe at the new won- 
der, and to express congratulation, warning, 
and advice. Nor do they come empty-handed, 
Godey’s Lady's Books, ancient in point of age, 
a bottle of blackberry brandy, which was good 
for ‘‘the stummick,’’ and even ‘‘a settin’ of 
aigs” are among the offerings. 





/ 
\ 























Some of the ‘‘ advantages” which the success 
of her book bring Candace are a visit to her 
brother, free access to the gold and olive par- 
lour, and the society of the emphatic Mrs. Ot- 
terburne and the other social lights of the Uni- 
versity town. Interviewed. flattered, photo- 
graphed, besieged by publishers, the young 
authoress returns home very much impressed 
with the importance of one Candace Dering, 
and begins writing another book. Against the 
conagicel Dr. Lansing, who 1s still her truest 
friend, though she has become estranged from 
him, this new story 1s written in six weeks, 
finds a ready publisher, and is soon after given 
to the public. Then Candace learns a lesson, 
hard but salutary. The book proves a failure, 
as under the circumstances it was bound to be ; 
adverse criticisms and cold indifference take the 
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wey! of glowing praise and fulsome adulation. 
ut after a time of disappointment and sorrow 
the honest simplicity of her character, wherein 
lies her strength and charm, reasserts itself, 
and Candace is *‘ crowned.”’ 

A comparison has been drawn between this 
story of Miss Woods and the work of Miss 
Yonge, but to our mind it is in style more crisp, 
and displaying a delicious humour not usual 
with the well-known English writer. 

The motif of The Crowning of Candace is 
one which should be considered by those who 
are anxious to rush into print It is epitomised 
in Dr. Dering’s remark to Richard Lansing, 
*‘ A book ! hy, sir, a book ought to be the 
final expression of one’s inmost personality, the 
quintessence, seven times distilled, of one’s 
sweetest and most sacred experiences.,”’ 





THE BOOKMAN’S TABLE. 


A YOUNG SCHOLAR’S LETTERS. Edited by D. O. 
Kellogg. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. §$:.75. 
This is a memoir of Byron Caldwell Smith, 

being letters written by him in the years 1868- 

72, while he was preparing himself in several 

European universities for a Greek professorship. 

They are the letters of a heaven-scaling, flute- 

playing youth of twenty, who thought nothing 

of reading through the entire Greek drama in a 

ear, who could not hang up divine philosophy 
ong enough to distinguish the eternal femi- 
nine from the human womanly, and died, 
after about three years of active life, regret- 
ting that he had not yet mastered the prob- 
lems of political economy. The majority of 
these facts have been gleaned with some dif- 
ficulty from the introductory matter furnished 
by Mr. Kellogg, whose rhetorical glow and 
apologetic tone have effectually blocked the read- 
er’s search for precise information, and whose 
comments trench, to an amusing degree, upon 
the humble province of the reviewer. 

The conscience-stricken air of responsibilit 
that marks these letters is of the nature of a shoc 
to one who in recent years has whiled away his 
Student days in the same haunts. ‘‘I have 
withstood every temptation,’’ he wrote to his 
mother on the eve of his departure for home, 
“and grappled with every difficulty that I 
thought might conceal treasures for my life, 
that I might be worthy one day to return to 
your bosom as pure in body and soul as when I 
nestled there as at the fountain of my life.’’ 
When his father, who was a journalist, asked 
him to contribute something to his paper, he re- 
plied that to ‘‘ collect one’s ideas for a news- 
paper article would derange one’s temper for 
study to a sad degree.”” The folks at home 
liked his verses, which he forthwith made an 
end 6f with the remark, ‘‘ How can I write 
poetry who never have occasion for a poetic 
emotion, save what comes second-hand through 
books !’" His kingdom was alibrary. ‘ fhe 
grand erudition of these laborious scholars,’’ he 
averred, ‘‘ has created for the earnest student a 
second world, one over and above that where 
we live. One learns to laugh at and pity the 
muddled notions of the mass of men from these 


clear intellectual heights.’’ Pantheism was to 
him ‘‘a religion of absolute love which pene- 
trates all being with the ichor of divine signifi- 
cance.’’ It ‘‘ fills one’s life with heroic cheer- 
fulness.” A plaintive religious note is struck 
in the words ‘* The more comfortless the world 
appears—the hollower, colder, emptier of gods 
—the more we must cling together.”’ 

Some of the literary opinions scattered through 
this volume are strikingly original. Of Goethe 
he said: ‘‘I never could see that he made me 
master of a profounder sensibility toward any 
object of human love, nor can I recall any pas- 
sage in his works which seems splendid with 
new light’’ as so frequently occurs in Shake- 
speare. Tennyson's /m Memoriam was, as he 
phrased it, a ‘‘ piece of sublime, universal biog- 
raphy.”” He spoke of the ‘‘ grand, sacred way 
of Swinburne.”’ 

Americans, he complained, had so much sense 
and so little imagination. They were devoid of 
a healthy sensuousness. This ‘‘ great dishar- 
mony’”’ in the national character must be cured 
before a great art could take root among us. 

Rarely do his letters lapse into commonplace, 
as, for instance, when we read that ‘‘ man is an 
organism.’’ A youth of intense earnestness, to 
whom the future was a sealed mystery, he man- 
aged in his less serious moments to give us some 
interesting glimpses of his surroundings. At 
one time suffering from too much Berlin, he 
wrote, ‘* All the spirit in a fellow threatens to 
go out under the gray, monotonous drizzle of 
city life.’’ In a postscript he added: ‘‘ My 
landlady in the next reom is indulging in one 
of her Homeric, inextinguishable laughs."’ 


WITH THE BAND. By Robert W. Chambers. New 

York: Stone & Kimball. $1.25. 

That the scattered regiments of our little 
army have not yet acclaimed their delight in 
Mr. Chambers’s volume of barrack-room lyrics ; 
that Fort Wingate, New Mexico, and Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, and even Fortress Monroe 
and West Point are still to be heard from ; that 
no one, in short, is particularly sure on the 
prima facte evidence of his verses that Mr. 
Chambers has ever heard the ‘‘ whoop-whur- 
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roo!’’ of the ‘‘ painted Sioux,’’ or otherwise in 
any but a life-shirking manner learned in suf 
fering what he now essays to teach in song, is 
going to react against the claims made far helen 
y his friends. Few private citizens are as 
7 as the army to discern gold from tinsel. 
hen they like a thing, they rise to their feet 
and shout their appreciation, differing in this 
respect from a first night New York audience, 
who are chary of their applause till they are told 
the play is good. It is true that a piece of writ 
ing has to be aggressively to the oes to please 
the Boys in Blue ; and perhaps Mr. Chambers 
has sacrificed fibre poll grasp to the bang- 
whang-whang of the drum and the tootle 
of the fife. Like Rosalind, being but a moon- 
ish youth, he is first fantastical and then 
apish. (Shallowness and inconstancy may come 
hereafter.) Abandoning the fresh vein he so 
happily hit upon in his stories, he here forces a 
comparison at every step with Mr. Kipling, who 
might feel flattered if the imitation were not so 
conscious and apparent. It is a pity that his 
verses cannot be viewed apart from the latter’s 
graphic realism and craggy originality, which 
they resemble less than they do the nonsense 
jingles of Thackeray. They indicate, however, 
a healthy endeavour to pursue lines too infre- 
quently cultivated in America. ‘‘ The Gray 
Horse Troop” is stirring, and the Custer poem 
begins with a dash. ‘‘ Eily Considine’ is 
touched with tenderness and has a distinctly 
tragic undertone. ‘‘ Mardi Grass’’ is neat and 
true—for a trifle. There is too much ‘‘ Gawd”’ 
and other repetition in some of these poems, 
and the unversified ‘‘ Shadows’’ with which the 
book is padded are out of value. 
SCIENCE SKETCHES. By David Starr Jordan. 

Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

This new and enlarged collection of essays, 
some of which appeared originally in the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly, evinces afresh the thor- 
oughness, common-sense, minute observation, 
sly, unimaginative humour, and professional 
courtesy which are associated with the name 
of the well-known naturalist and educator. 
Some of the pages are pretty heavily loaded 
with Latin appellatives (as long as the Salmon 
family do not remonstrate, we will not dwell 
upon it), and occasionally one hears the voice 
of the professor, But in the main the book is 
readable, and it is calculated to arouse a purely 
scientific interest in subjects that, in the opin- 
ion of many, have latterly been handled, as for 
instance, by Sir John Lubbock, with an exces- 
sive regard to their interpretation in terms of 
human life and sentiment. One is relieved to 
learn that there are now only twenty-five dis- 
tinct species of fresh-water catfishes, and that 
the dark specks on the skin of the tessellated 
darter are hereditary. The paper about ‘ Agas- 
siz at Penikese’’ is entertaining, and the fable 
of the ocfroz upon boots in the little French 
town of Issoire should be read by all who have 
not corked up and sealed their views concerning 
the tariff. 


AUDIENCES. By Florence P. Holden. Chicago: 

A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.25. 

According to the sub-title of this book, the 
author has set out to give ‘a few suggestions 
to those who look and listen.’’ The result isa 
rhetorical, didactic hodge-podge of the art-made- 


easy variety, in which architecture, sculpture 
inting, pvetry, music, and even criticism are 
interlaced, within the limits of a couple of hun- 
dred pages, to point a moral. It would be ex- 
emplifying the seriousness we deplore in the 
writer to remark that she has underestimated 
the intelligence of her own audience. <A quar- 
ter of a century ago, when some people were 
still debating whether a fine action was finer 
than a fine picture, it was inevitable that art 
and ethics should be enveloped in a flood of 
commonplace to their mutual confusion. But 
times have considerably changed since then, 
and there are now too many books that present 
the fine arts with technical precision as well as 
poetic appreciation for such a one as Miss Hol- 
den’s to find the place which might once have 
been accorded to it. It is well printed and 
bound, and has several attractive pictures. 


PURELY ORIGINAL VERSE. (Fifth volume.) By 
J. Gordon Coogler. Columbia, 5. C.: Published by 
the Author. 50 cents. 


We were going to write a rather lengthy re- 
view of this inimitable little volume ; but the 
author has made such a thing practically im- 

ssible by reprinting in the Introduction a col- 
ection of the comment and commendations al- 
ready bestowed upon his verse by the most emi- 
nent critics, from Bill Nye to the literary editor 
of Munsey's. These comments so perfectly 
anticipate all that we should ourselves have 
said as to make it needless for us todo more 
than subscribe to them as <a our own 
sentiments exactly. Mr. ty er is, in fact, the 
literary complement of Mrs. Mary A. Fry ; for 
what she is in the epic, such is Mr. Coogler in 
the lyric and elegiac modes. Mrs. Fry blazes 
and thunders ; Mr. Coogler melts and murmurs, 
When Mrs. Fry storms the Olympian heights, 
you feel like hiding in a cyclone-cellar ; but 
when Mr. Coogler tenderly coogles, you want 
to take a trolley car to the nearest cemetery. 
We trust that this fifth volume of his verse may 
have many successors ; and we are pretty sure 
that it will; foralittle m, which we me from 

ge 28, is fraught with golden promise for the 
uture : 
“ You may as well try to change the course 

Of yonder sun 

To North and South, 

As to try to subdue by criticism 

This heart of verse 

Or close this mouth.” 

Mr. Coogler’s love of brevity and also his 
modesty are well shown in a two-line poem on 
page 24: 

“ Alas for the South! Her books are few,— 
She never was given to literature.” 

Not pausing to comment on the fertility of 
resource which enables Mr. Coogler to force a 
rhyme by pronouncing the last word “ litera- 
chew,’’ we shall only make the very obvious 
remark that we cannot ourselves feel any sor- 
row over the South’s alleged poverty in books. 
Surely it is not the mere number of books that 
gives distinction. A section that has in a sin- 
gle decade produced Mrs. Fry’s immortal Cen- 
tennial Poem and these five volumes of Mr. 
Coogler’s can well afford to rest upon its liter- 
ary laurels. In fact, we think that its legisla- 
tors would be fully justified in a by 
legal enactment all further poetical production 
for at least a century, 
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BOOKMAN BREVITIES. 


Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons send us With 
the Trade Winds, a very prettily printed book, 
in which Mr, Ira Nelson Morris tells of his wan- 
derings among the West India Islands and 
Venezuela. e visited Santa Cruz, St. Kitt’s, 
Antigua, St. Lucia, Martinique, and a number 
of other islands, and gives his general impres- 
sions in a manner of which the brevity is perhaps 
the most commendable characteristic ; for Mr. 
Nelson does not know how to discriminate be- 
tween the things that happened to be interest- 
ing to himself personally and the things that 
are of general interest to others. In other 
words, he writes like an amateur scribbling let- 
ters to his own family, and not like a practised 
observer such as is Mr. Richard Harding Davis. 
He is just a little too fond, also, of lugging in 
the names of his noble acquaintances—mostly 
of Spanishand French nativity—and this gives 
a slightly snobbish colour to his narrative. In 
fact, he dedicates the book to ‘‘ My friend and 
travelling companion, the Marquis of-Montelo.”’ 
But that is wholly a matter of taste. The illus- 
trations from photographs are very good. 
Marie Corelli has been doing another book. 
This one is called Ziska, the Problem of a 
Wicked Soul, and it is dedicated ** To the Pres- 
ent Living Re-incarnation of Araxes,’’ There 
are people in it, as usual, who_flash dark, dis- 
dainful glances, exhibit frequently a pained 
flush on their handsome faces, utter fierce oaths, 
and (when of the feminine gender) enamel their 
shoulders! Incidentally she lays out the Cook’s 
tourists ez b/oc, which is all very well, though 
we really think their vileness is not quite so 
blue-black as here depicted. But she is a great 
hand at slapping on colour, is Marie Corelli ! 
(Stone and Kimball. $1.50.) Hygiene and 
Beauty, of unknown authorship, is a very clear- 
ly written exposition of the things that one must 
do and also of the things which one must not 
do who wishes to attain a fair amount of 
beauty. It is really very convincing, and if- we 
could we should take a month off and experi- 
ment, for we, too, should like to be beautiful. 
But alas! we haven’t the time. (Harpers.) 

A Minion of the Moon, by T. W. Speight, is 
a rattling story of a romantic highway robber, 
very well told and full of life. Some of the illus- 
trations, while not especially commendable from 
an artistic point of view, are still rather good in 
their way and will excite in the mind that is 
fond of adventure, a strong desire to peruse 
the text. (New Amsterdam Book Company.) 

In the Land of Tolstoy (Thomas Whittaker, 
$2.00) throws a great light on the practical side 
of Tolstoy’s life and gives us a close acquaint- 
ance with the philanthropist rather than the stu- 
dent, the active worker among destitution, dis- 
ease and death in the Russian villages rather 
than with the writer and propagandist, in which 
capacity the author of Anna Karénina and 
War and Peace is better known to us. Jonas 
Stadling, the author, was the companion of 
Tolstoy, with whom he bore the fatigues of 
travel, and went in and out of plague and 
famine-stricken huts; and his experiences re- 
counted in this book have been gathered 
by observation and from eye-witnesses and 
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reliable authorities. But the personal element 
is not lacking, for we have a chapter on ‘* Tol- 
stoy’s Table Talk,’’ and one on the author’s 
‘“‘ First Acquaintance with Count Tolstoy,’’ be- 
sides much interesting memorabilia scattered 
through its pages. The book is one that ap- 
peals to the humanitarian, the philosopher, the 
sociologist, and the lover of travel. Picturesque 
in style, teeming with human interest, full of 
information gleaned at first hand, and glowing 
with imaginative colour and forcefulness of 
expression, /z the Land of Tolstoy is one 
of the most invaluable human documents and 
indispensable records of research on the subject 
that have been published on the Russian social 
and religious problems. The work is beauti- 
fully and extensively illustrated ; the illustra- 
tions deriving a higher value from the fact that 
they have been drawn by one of Sweden’s fore- 
most living artists from photographs taken by 
Herr Stadling during his sojourn in the country. 

The increased interest taken in India has 
caused the publication lately of several vol- 
umes on different phases of life in that country, 
one of which, /i/ty Years’ Reminiscences of 
India, is a retrospect of travel, adventure, and 
sport, by Colonel Pollok, of the Madras Staff 
Corps, and is published by Mr. Edward Arnold. 
The love of hunting is strong in the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and a book of sport is always a wel- 
come source of delight whether the reader be 
active in the field or merely an easy-chair hunt- 
er. ‘‘The jungle is the battlefield of play 
hours,’’ wrote Thackeray, with India as a train- 
ing ground for the futuré soldier in mind ; “it 
leads straight to the Red Ribbon and the Vic- 
toria Cross.’’ The author has had the good 
fortune to come in contact with several excel- 
lent sportsmen and travellers during his fifty 
years in India, and mingling with his own ex- 
periences are recollections of these brave men 
and of their adventures in various parts of the 
world. ‘‘It is better to do doughty deeds than 
to write about them,’’ is an old Roman saying ; 
but Colonel Pollok’s bracing record of deeds 
of dering-do makes the writing of them of equal 
value and interest. (Price, $4.00.) 

Some new volumes have been recently added 
to several popular series in the course of 
publication. Robert the Bruce is the new 
volume in the admirable Heroes of the Nations 
Series, being published by the Messrs. Putnam ; 
the new edition of Balzac made by Dent and 
published here by the Macmillan Company is 
augmented by the translation of A Woman of 
Thirt ($1.50), and in the Illustrated Standard 
Novels Series, issued by the same firm, we have 
another volume of the works of Thomas Love 
Peacock, namely, Zhe Misfortunes of Elphin 
and Rhododaphne, with an introduction by 
Professor Saintsbury and illustrations by F. H. 
Townsend. ($1.50.) Two seasonable books 
for the popularising of the science of birds and 
trees have been published by Messrs. D. Apple- 
ton and Company, 7he Story of the Birds (illus- 
trated), af N. Baskett, in Appleton’s Home 
Reading Books; and Familiar Trees and 
Their Leaves, descrived and illustrated by F. 
Schuyler Mathews, the author of a very popular 
handbook on the familiar flowers of field and 
garden. 
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AMONG THE LIBRARIES. 


Librarians and all interested in the progress 
of libraries and of education have been much 
excited by the clause in the Dingley Bill which, 
as it oe gery stood, withdrew from libraries 
the right of free entry for books and similar 
matter. Numerous protests from many sources 
were sent to Washington, and the managers of 
the bill in the House were shamed into modify- 
ing the original draft, so that this right is, in 
some measure at least, restored. Some am- 
biguities in the bill make it less satisfactory 
than the provisions which have prevailed for 
many years. 

What the fate of these sections of the bill will 
be in the Senate remains to be seen. Libraries 
have enjoyed the right of free entry for books 
and similar material since the beginning of the 
century, with the exception of the years from 
1846 to 1848, when a duty of ten per cent. on their 
importation was laid, although the next Con- 
refunded the money thus collected, and 
uring the period from 1864 to 1872, immediately 
after the war. Curious bits of barbarism cro 
out here and there at the end of the nineteent 
century. The provisions of the Wilson Bill con- 
cerning the importation of books in languages 
other than English were entirely reasonable 
and sensible. lt seems that under the present 
administration American scholars and investi- 
gators must pay twenty-five per cent. duty on 
the scientific works which they import to enable 
them to study in this country rather than to go 
abroad, 

The essence of the protective system is the 
development and nurture of American indus- 
tries and American institutions, to the end that 
the American producer in all fields should not 
suffer over against the foreign producer on ac- 
count of the higher rates of wages and standard 
of living prevailing in this country. The de- 
velopment of American universities, and par- 
ticularly of American libraries, is a very impor- 
tant step toward the attainment of this ideal, 
though ibly through different methods. A 
generation ago the historian, the scientist, or 
the investigator in any field requiring books 
was obliged: totake his money and go to Europe 
and live abroad until he had gathered his mate- 
rial or finished his work. To-day, this is large- 
ly unnecessary, andin the near future the libra- 
ries of this country will furnish facilities unex- 
celled abroad. Students and scholars will re- 
_ main at home, and the amount of money thus 
annually saved the country will amount to hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars. 

The Massachusetts Library Club held its 
spring meeting at the Boston Public Library 
on April 22d, when the subject of the illustra- 
tion of books was discussed in the forenoon, 
and the afternoon was devoted to a visit to the 
Riverside Press to examine the process of illus- 
tration. 

The month of April usually sees the wander- 
ine the various library school classes. The 

y School sent a large contingent to New 
York, which spread itself over the city thor- 
oughly and saw more libraries than most, and 
perhaps than any, librarian of the city of New 


York haseverseen. The Pratt Institute Libra- 
ry Class is equally active, and leaves nothing 
unvisited. As these visits are a regular feature 
of the instruction in the library schools, they 
may be supposed to prove profitable. At any 
tate, they appear to be a source of pleasure to 
the visitors and to the libraries visited. 

The Society Library in New York City is be- 
coming uneasy at its old site in University Place, 
and desires to follow its readers uptown. This 
ancient institution was organized in 1754, and 
the librarian, Mr. Bigelow, says, ‘‘if any per- 
son believes that this home for books is not up 
to date there is no just cause for such belief.’’ 

The John Crerar Library in Chicago opened 
its temporary quarters in the Marshall, Field 
and Company Building, 87 Wabash Avenue, 
on April ist. It is to be open henceforth daily 
from nine a.m. until six p.m. Its founder died 
on October 19th, 1889, and the administration 
of the estate was concluded in 1894, when the 
Library was incorporated. Its total endowment 
is something over $2,500,000, and it has the 
nucleus of a building fund, apart from the in- 
come, exceeding $100,000. It is being organ- 
ized and erg gos in co-operation with the 
Chicago Public Library and the Newberry Li- 
brary, the three libraries dividing between 
them, on broad lines, the world of books. The 
special field of the John Crerar Library will be 
the social sciences and the pure and — sci- 
ences, It is proposed to make the library rich 
in scientific periodicals. This library starts out 
with about 20,000 volumes and a present and pro- 
spective periodical list of about 1200 numbers, 

A new-comer in the field of library journalism 
is Le Bibliographe Moderne, Courrier Inter- 
national des Archives et des Bibliothéques, 
publiée sous la direction de M. Henri Stein. 
The publisher in his prospectus sheds a kindly 
tear on some of his predecessors that have per- 
ished, and says that he will devote his periodi- 
cal to bibliographies and to news of libraries 
and museums, 

The Los Angeles (Cal.) Public Library, in its 
annual report, i its number of volumes at 
41,600, with additions during the past year of 
4415, and states that .its circulation is 556,312, 
while that of the previous year was 541,457. 
This growth in circulation was secured by the 
expenditure on the part of the city of $21,600. 
The library management seem to derive com- 
fort in comparing its circulation and expense 
with the circulation of the Boston Public Libra- 
ty of 850,000 volumes at an expense of $175,000, 
that of the Cleveland Public Library with a cir- 
culation of 595,000 volumes at an expense of 

000, and that of St. Louis with a circulation 
of 331,000 volumes at an expense of $60,000. It 
is to be hoped the statistics of the Los Angeles 
authorities are correct. 

Work has been begun on the $25,000 librar 
building presented to Franklin and Marshall 
College in Janua f General J. Watts de 
Peyster of Tivoli, N. This library is to re- 
ceive $10,000 from the will of the late Peter 
Kerlin of Franklin County, Penn. 

The Biblioteca Nationale Centrale ef! Flor- 
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ence reports the use in the building, during the 
ar 1896, of 80,063 volumes, loans out of the 

uilding of 5976 volumes and additions of 763: 
volumes, and 23.698 pamphlets, 18,271 cards 
were added to its catalogue. 

The New Jersey Library Association and the 
Pennsylvania Library Club had their first joint 
meeting at Atlantic Cat on Monday and Tues- 
day. April sth and oth. A large number ot 
members and friends were present, and there 
were papers and discussions which it 1s to be 
hoped were as permanently profitable as the 
whole outing was pleasant. 

The Scranton Public Library, although young 
is active , and it loaned during the year 1896, 
159,174 volumes, an increase trom the previous 
year. ‘The library contains 25,294 volumes, ot 
which 3157 were added in 1896. 

The Columbia University Library has re- 
ceived from Mr. Charles H. Senff a magnifi- 
cent collection of beautifully illustrated works 
on architecture, art, and especially on natural 
history. These volumes have a pecuniary value 
of many thousand dollars,and are a welcome 
supplement to the immense collections in the 
Avery Library. Among the volumes received 
is acopy of Granger's Biographical Histor 
of England, extra illustrated, with thousands 
of portraits, many of great rarity, and enlarged 
to nineteen volumes, 

The last number of Zhe Library issued in 
London contains a notice of the death of Mr. 
Thomas Guille of Guernsey, who founded there 
with a Mr. Allés the Guille-Allés Library. Mr. 
Guille made his money in New York City, and, 
going back to his native place, founded this 
library and some allied institutions, which to- 
gether contain about 70,000 volumes. 

The Royal Library in Copenhagen reports for 
the year 1896 an increase of 8604 volumes, in- 
ns 1659 pamphlets ; 39,558 volumes were 
used during the year, of which 12,282 were 
loaned out. 

If the statistics of foreign libraries which from 
time to time appear in THe Bookman be care- 
fully considered and compared with available 
statistics of similar university and scholarly 
libraries in this country, it will be evident that 
the use as well as the development of libraries 
here is assuming much larger proportions than 
prevails abroad. 

The Library of Political Science and Econo- 
mics belonging to the late Professor Geffcken 
has been presented to the University Library 
at Strassburg. 

It is perhaps not too late to record for Tue 


BookMAN the good fortune of the Providence 
Public Library Association in the gift, from Mr. 
— Nicholas Brown, of the sum of $200,000 
or the erection of alibrary building. The only 
condition 1s that the trustees raise $100,000 in 
addition. 

The Librarian of the University veo? at 
Leyden Dr. W. N Du Rieu, recently died 
He was well known for his bibliographical and 
palzographical works, and recently endeay- 
oured to organize an international scheme for 
the reproduction by autotype process of valu- 


. able manuscr 


ipts. 

The New York Public Library Bulletin is 
issuing in sections and by topics, lists of the 
periodicals contained in the united libraries and 
the Library of Columbia University. The sec- 
tions ot peiotegy and mathematics have al- 
ready appeared and are to be followed by as- 
tronomy and physics 

Mr. Cutter’'s second annual report as Libra- 
rian of the Forbes Library at Northampton 
shows additions during the year of 13,174 vol- 
umes bought at an average cost of $1.16 per 
volume. Wany important art works are includ- 
ed in the year’s purchases, together with many 
other important sets and long series. The Li- 
brary now contains about 44,000 volurres. 

Mr. Charles K. Bolton, Librarian of the 
Brookline Public oma has just published a 
History of Brookline. It may also be noted 
that Mr. Reuben A. Guild, Librarian Emeritus 
of Brown University, has just issued the //zs- 
tory of Brown University, on which he has 
been working for so many years. 

The Boston Public Library has nearly com- 

leted its list of periodicals currently received 
in the libraries of Boston and vicinity. 

It is proposed to create at Harvard a Memo- 
rial Collection of English Literature, in mem- 
ory of the late Professor Francis Child. A 
foundation of $12,000 is being raised for this 
purpose. 

The Library of the University of Texas has 
received as a gift from Mr. Swante Palm his 
valuable private library, said to amount to 25,000 
volumes. Mr. Palm is a Swede by birth who 
has resided long in ‘fexas. 

The Enoch Pratt Free Library in Baltimore, 
whose founder died recently, reports additions 
for the past year of 12,840 volumes, making its 
total 176,329. Its loans were 653,731 volumes, 
and its expenses during the year were $74,227. 36, 
of which over $20,000 were used in the estab- 
lishment of a new branch. 

George H, Baker. 


THE BOOK MART. 


For BookreapDErRs, BookBuvERS, AND BOOKSELLERS. 


EASTERN LETTER. 
New York, April 1, 1897. 


Trade on the whole during the past month 
has been quiet. particularly with the dealers. 
Library business has held its own somewhat 
better, the dernands being mostly for the cur- 
rent fiction, although works of reference and 





books on popular subjects of interest are in de- 
mand, 

The month’s publications have been quite 
numerous, and have included a number of 
novels already selling well, and several works 
likely to become prominent in other classes of 
literature. Undoubtedly the most notable book 
of the month has been Farthest North, by Dr. 
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Fridtjof Nansen. This was well received by 
both the trade and the public, and is especiall 
acceptable to the libraries. Z7rooper Peter Hal- 
ket, by Olive Schreiner, is a smaller book, deal. 
ing with a subject of the day, which 1s also very 
successful. In addition to the month's publica- 
tions of a miscellaneous character and general 
interest may be mentioned Memories of Na- 
thantel Hawthorne, by Rose H Lathrop; Zhe 
Mycenezan Age, by C. Tsountas and J. I. Ma- 
natt, and 7hrough Unknown African Coun- 
tries, by A. Donaldson Smith. 

In the department ot fiction, Zzska, by Marie 
Corelli, is starting off well, while one of the 
best selling books of the month has been 7he 
Forge in the Forest, by Charles G. D, Roberts. 

The continued large sale of Quo Vadis is re- 
markable, this at present being undoubtedly 
the book most called for. On the Face of the 
Waters is also much sought after, while Se#/z- 
mental Tommy seems to be selling better now 
than it did months ago. 

In the sales of seasonable books at this time 
of the pad may be included Easter literature ; 
several new titles appropriate to the occasion 
have been issued, notable among them bein 
Easter Bells, by Margaret Sangster. Out-of- 
door subjects are receiving attention, among 
the recent publications being Ufon the Tree 
er by Olive Thorn Miller, and 7he Plant 

orld, by Frank Vincent, while How to Know 
the Wild Flowers, by Mrs. Dana, and With 
the Wild Flowers, by E. M. Hardinge, are sell- 


gooey 
he popularity of paper-bound books is a 
thing of the past, as illustrated by the remark 


overheard at a news-stand, that ‘‘ everything of 
importance is now published in cloth binding.’’ 
The publications in paper novels have been 
limited this month, The Yellow Kid, by E. W. 
Townsend, being the most successful. 

Tess of the D'Urbervilles has, like some 
other popular novels, improved in sale upon 
dramatisation. The Upper Room, by Ian Mac- 
laren, is having a renewed sale, comparing fa- 
vourably with his titles in fiction. European 
guide books are in good demand, the new 
Satchel Guide for 1897 Suing among the month’s 
publications. 

How to Live Longer and Why We Do not 
Live Longer, by J. R. Hay, and Beauty and 
Hygiene are two small books likely to renew 
interest in the subject of health. 

Books of travel have been published to a con- 
siderable extent recently, so that just at present 
this is one of the most popular features in the 
trade. In addition to the titles mentioned above, 
Forty-one Years in India, by Field-Marshal 
Lord Roberts ; Stam on the Meinam, by Max- 
well Sommerville, and 7he Land of the Monu- 
— by Joseph Pollard, are having a good 
sale. 

The prominence of fiction has been a little 
less pronounced than usual, and in the follow- 
ing list of the month’s best-selling books will be 
found a few titles outside of fiction : 

Quo Vadis. By Henry L. Sienkiewicz. $2.00. 

mn the Face of the Waters, By Flora A. 
Steel. $1.50. 


Sentimental Tommy. By J. M. Barrie. $1.50. 


The Seats of the Mighty. By Gilbert Parker. 
1.50. 
Ziska. By Marie Corelli. $1.50. 


$ 
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The Yellow Kid. By E. W. Townsend. 
Paper, 50 cents 

Trooper Peter Halket. 
$1.25. 

The Honourable Peter Stirling. 
Leicester Ford. $1.50. 
Under the Red Robe. By Stanley J. Wey- 
man. $1.50 
Farthest 
$10.00. 

The Upper Room. By Ian Maclaren. 50 
cents. 

Forty-one Years in India. By Field-Marshal 
Lord Roberts. 2 vols. $12.00 

The Forge in the Forest. By C. G. D. Rob- 
erts. $1.50. 


By Olive Schreier, 


By Paul 


North. By F. Nansen. 2 vols. 


WESTERN LETTER. 
Cuicaco, April 1, 1897. 


March opened with business fairly brisk, and 
continued so during most of the month. Sev- 
eral temporary checks were encountered from 
time to time, which prevented the total amount 
of trade from exceeding the average of previous 
bees ; but despite these drawbacks, the month’s 

usiness was as a whole quite encouraging. 
Nearly everything in the way of current books 
moved fast, and the popular favourites sold es- 
pecially well. 

Farthest North has monopolised most of the 
attention, and everything else was practically 
dwarfed by comparison. The success of this 
book is one of the most remarkable to be found 
in trade annals; it is not often that an expen- 
sive book of travel is to be seen outselling the 
popular novels. 

Apart from the Nansen book the month was 
rich in new publications, of which the followin 
novels were the most successful: 7he Pomp o 
the Lavelettes, by Gilbert Parker; 7rooper 
Peter Halket of. Mashonaland, by Olive 
Schreiner ; Ziska, by Marie Corelli ; The Spzrzt 
of an Illinois Town, by Mary Hartwell Cather. 
wood, and The Sign of the Spider, by Bertram 
Mitford. Inother classes, 7ze Middle Period, 
in the American History Series ; Memorzes of 
Hawthorne, by Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, and 
Upon the Tree Tops, by Olive Thorn Miller, 
were very popular. 

Reports of trade from the Western coast con- 
flict somewhat, but the majority of them are 
v hopeful. The general opinion seems to 
be that Sistncne in that section of the country 
is now, after a long period of inactivity, im- 
proving. 

Eastern travelling booksellers made their an- 
nual trip to Chicago last month, and spoke well 
of the business done during the visit. The 
trade evidenced a good deal of interest in the 
samples shown of forthcoming publications, and 
some good orders were booked. 

The number of first-class works, considered 
commercially, announced for early publication 
is surprisingly large, and the spring of 1897 bids 
fair to be remarkable for the richness of its lit- 
erary output. The demand for new books, 
which is largely stimulated by the copious and 
extensive reviews and literary notices in the 
daily press and the monthly maguzines, is in- 
creasing all the time, and a meritorious book is 
hailed gladly. 
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Quo Vadis is still growing in popularity, and 
each successive month shows an increase in its 
sales. The book is easily the first favourite 
among works of fiction at the present time. 

An analysis of March sales shows that On the 
Face of the Waters and Phroso sold largely, 
while J. M. Barrie’s Margaret Ogilvy and Sen- 
timental Tommy were again in the front rank, 
On the Red Staircase is having a remarkable 
run, and orders for this book from the trade are 
increasing in size. The Hon. Peter Stirling 
still sells well, as does also The Seats of the 
Mighty. 

he extraordinary vogue of Quo Vadis has 
given quite an impetus to the sale of Sienkie- 
wicz’s other works, and especially to his famous 
With Fire and Sword. 

The'new Cambridge edition of Lowell’s Poe/z- 
cal Works is being well received. The series 
is a popular one because of its being so well 
adapted to ordinary use, We would like to see 
it embrace all of our standard American poets. 

The following books sold best last month : 

Farthest North. By Dr. Fridtjof Nansen. 
2 vols, $10.00. 

Quo Vadis. By H. Sienkiewicz. $2.00. 

On the Face of the Waters. By Mrs. F. A. 
Steel. $1.50. 

On the Red Staircase. 
$r.25. 

Phroso. By Anthony Ho 

Margaret Ogilvy. By J. 

Sentimental Tommy. J. M. Barrie. $1 50. 

Menticulture. By Horace Fletcher. $1.00. 

Hon, Peter Stirling. By Paul Leicester Ford. 
$1.50. 

P Seats of the Mighty. By Gilbert Parker. 
1.50. 

A Singular Life. 
$1.25. 

The Seven Seas. By Rudyard Kipling. $1.50. 
P Trooper Peter Halket. By Olive Schreiner. 

1.25. 
Kate Carnegie. 
King Noanett. 


By M. Imlay Taylor. 


$1.75. 
. Barrie. $1.25. 


By Mrs. Phelps Ward. 


By Ian Maclaren. 
By F. J. Stimson, 


ENGLISH LETTER. 
Lonpon, February 22 to March 20, 1897. 


$1.25 
$2.00. 


In spite of the commencement of the Lenten 
Season, which formerly put a check upon lighter 
reading, there has this year been a fair trade 
doing in all branches. If thisis any guide this 
Church season does not appear to be so gener- 
ally observed asformerly. ‘Trade in the foreign 
and colonial departments has continued steady, 
there being a fair demand for all classes of lit- 
erature, 

The 6s. novel is as popular as ever. Each 
week brings considerable additions to this class. 
The leading publication in this form is On the 
Face of the Waters, followed closely by Zhe 
Sign of the Cross. Large numbers of Z7ska 
also have been sold. 

The much-regretted death of Professor Drum- 
mond has directed attention to his works, espe- 
cially Natural Law in the Spiritual World. 

As might be expected, with the experience of 
the Jubilee Year as a guide, the present year 
will see a larger number than ever of books giv- 
ing an account of the Queen’s life and reign. 
Mr. Holmes’s Queen Victoria is, of course, the 
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leading work, and a publishers’ voucher for a 
copy of the Japanese pears edition is advertised 
for sale by auction. Thisis unique, as the book 
will not be ready for about a couple of months 
or so. 

Less interest appears to be taken in South 
African affairs, to judge by the decreasing in- 

uiries for literature bearing upon the subject. 

he Cretan question seems to have put the for- 
mer in the shade. 

Dr. Nansen’s account of his Arctic journey 
has been required in such numbers that it has 
been, at times, impossible to meet the demand. 
Mr. Bain’s Reminzscences of the famous travel- 
ler has also sold well. Books on out-door pur- 
suits, especially on Gardening, are now to the 
front. It is a little early for Handbooks on 
Butterflies, Birds, and Wild Flowers, but they 
will no doubt be heard of in a few weeks, 

There is little change to report in the maga- 
zine world, Theold favourites still retain their 
hold on the public. The a notable feature 
is the ever-increasing output of Fashion periodi- 
cals. 

Canon Gore’s Sermon on the Mount is being 
sold very freely, 

The issue of new books and new editions con- 
tinues unabated. About 400 have appeared 
during the 3 month ; on one occasion thirty 
were issued in one day. There is no sign of 
abatement in this direction. Stocking a book- 
seller’s shop has become a more difficult matter 
than ever, owing to the enormous selection of 
publications now available. 

The list appended includes the most popular 
books of the moment. 

Farthest North. By Dr. Nansen. 
42s. net. 

Dr. Nansen. By J. A. Bain. 6s. 

On the Face of the Waters. By F. A. Steel. 6s, 

Margaret Ogilvy. By J- M. Barrie. 5s. 

Secrets of the Courts of Europe. By A, Up- 
ward, 6s. 

Trooper Peter Halket. By O. Schreiner, 6s. 

The Sign of the Cross. By W. Barrett. 6s. 

Lads’ Love. By S. R. Crockett. 6s. 

Flames. By R. Hichens. 6s. 

Drummond’s (Professor) Works, 

Lovice. By Mrs. Hungerford. 6s. 

Man of Straw. By E. Pugh. 6s. 

The Well-Beloved. By T. Hardy. 6s. 

The Babe, B.A. By E. F. Benson. 6s. 

Under the Red Robe. ByS. J. Weyman. 6s. 

The Sorrows of Satan. By Marie Corelli. 6s. 

Phroso. By A. Hope. 6s. 

Sandar’s Encyclopedia of Gardening. 2s. 6d. 

Story of an African Crisis. By E. Garrett, 
38. 6d. 

Manners for Men. 

Whitaker's 
2s. 6d. 

Pioneers of Evolution. By E. Clodd. 5s. net, 

The Sermon on the Mount. By Canon Gore. 


2 vols, 


By Mrs. Se ge Is. 
Directory of ‘Title ersons. 


3s. 6d. 
A Pinchbeck Goddess, By Mrs. J. M. Flem- 


ing. 3s. 6d. 

An Anxious Moment. 
38. 6d. 

Guesses at the Riddle of Existence. By Gold- 
win Smith. 6s. 

Hilda Strafford. By B. Harraden. 3s. 6d. 

Forty-one Years in India. By Colonel Rob- 
erts. 2 vols. 36s. 


By Mrs. Hungerford. 
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SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE MONTH. 


New books in order of demand, as sold between 
March 1, 1897, and April 1, 1897. 

We guarantee the authenticity of the following 
lists as supplied to us, each by leading booksellers 
in the towns named. 


NEW YORK, DOWNTOWN. 
By Sienkiewicz. $2.00. (Little, 


. On the Face of the Waters. By Steel. $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

. Phroso. By Hope. $1.75. - (Stokes.) 

. On Many Seas. By Williams. $1.50, (Mac- 
millan.) 

5. Sentimental Tommy. By Barrie. $1.50. (Scrib- 
ner.) 

. Tess of the D’Urbervilles. By Hardy. $1.50. 
(Harper.) 


NEW YORK, UPTOWN. 


. Phroso, By Hope. $1.75. (Stokes.) 

. Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. $2.00. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) 

. Sowers. By Merriman. $1.25. (Harper.) 

. On the Face of the Waters. By Steel. $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

. Forge in the Forest. By Roberts. $1.50. 
(Lamson, Wolffe & Co.) 

. Trooper Peter Halket. By Schreiner. $1.25. 
(Roberts Bros ) 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


. Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. $2.00. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) 

. On the Face of the Waters. By Steel. $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

. Green Book. By Jokai. $1.50 (Harper.) 

. Phroso. By Hope. $1.75. (Stokes.) 

. TheSowers. By Merriman. $1.25. (Harper.) 

. A Pinchbeck Goddess. By Fleming. 50 cts. 
(Appleton.) 


ATLANTA, GA. 


. Prisonerof Zenda. By Hope. 75 cts. (Holt.) 

. Phroso. By Hope. $1.50. (Stokes.) 

3. White Aprons. By Goodwin. $1.25. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.) 

. TheSowers. By Merriman. $1.25. (Harper.) 

. Trooper Peter Halket. By Schreiner. $1.25. 
(Roberts Bros.) 

. Seats of the Mighty. By Parker. $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


. Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. $2.00. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) 

. The Sowers. By Merriman. $1.25. (Harper.) 

. King Noanett. By Stimson. $2.00. (Lam- 
son, Wolffe & Co.) 

. On the Face of the Waters. By Steel. $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

. Phroso. By Hope. $1.75. (Stokes.) 

. That Affair Next Door. By Green. 50 cts. 
(Putnam.) 


BOSTON, MASS. 


. Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. $2.00. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) 

. On the Face of the Waters. By Steel. $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 


. Phroso. By Hope. $1.75. (Stokes.) 
. King Noanett. By Stimson. $2.00. (Lam- 


son, Wolffe & Co.) 


. America and the Americans. From a French 


Point of View. $1.25. (Scribner.) 


. Faleon of Langéac. By Whiteley. $1.50. 


(Copeland & Day.) 
BOSTON, MASS. 


. On the Face of the Waters. By Steel. $1.50. 


(Macmillan.) 


. Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. $2.00. (Little, 


Brown & Co.) 


. On Many Seas. By Williams. $1.50. (Mac- 


millan.) 


. Farthest North. By Nansen. $10.00. (Har- 


per.) 


. Transatlantic Chatelaine. By Prince. $1.25. 


(Houghton. ) 


. Forge in the Forest. By Roberts. $1.50. 


(Lamson, Wolffe & Co.) 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


. That Affair Next Door. By Green. Paper, 


50 cts.; cloth, $1.00. (Putnam.) 


. Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. $2.00. (Little, 


Brown & Co.) 


. Phroso. By Hope. $1.75. (Stokes.) 
. Farthest North. By Nansen. $10.00. (Har- 


) 


per. 
. Seats of the Mighty. By Parker. $1.50. 


(Appleton.) 


. A Guest at the Ludlow. By Nye. $1.25. 


(Bowen-Merrill.) 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


. Green Book. By Jokai. $1.50. (Harper.) 
. Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. $2.00. (Little, 


Brown & Co.) 


. On the Face of the Waters. By Steel. $1.50. 


(Macmillan.) 


. Through Unknown African Countries. By 


Smith. $5.00. (Arnold.) 


. Telepathy. By Mason. $1.50. (Holt.) 
. Trooper Peter Halket. By Schreiner. $1.25. 


(Roberts.) 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


. Farthest North, By Nansen. $10.00, (Har- 


per.) 


. Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. $2.00. ° (Little, 


Brown & Co.) 


- On the Red Staircase. By Taylor. $1.25. 


(McClurg & Co.) 


. On the Face of the Waters. By Steel. $1.50. 


(Macmillan.) 


. Phroso. By Hope. $1.75. (Stokes.) 
. Margaret Ogilvy. By Barrie. $1.25. (Scrib- 


ner.) 
CINCINNATI, O. 


. Phroso. By Hope. $1.75. (Stokes.) 
. Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. $2.00. (Little, 


Brown & Co.) 


. The Optimist. By Gross. $1.25. (The Rob- 


ert Clarke Co.) 


. Hon. Peter Stirling. By Ford. $1.50. (Holt.) 
. Farthest North. By Nansen. $10.00. (Har- 


per.) 
. The Well Beloved. By Hardy. $1.50. (Har- 
per.) 


CLEVELAND, O. 


. Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. $2.00. (Little, 


Brown & Co.) 
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. Phroso. By Hope. $1.75. . (Stokes.) 

. Real Issue. By White. $1 25. (Way & Will- 
iams.) 

. On the Face of the Waters. By Steel. $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

. Farthest North. By Nansen. $10.00. (Har- 


per.) 
. Spoils of Poynton. By James. $1.25. (Hough- 
ton.) 
DENVER, COL. 


. On the Face of the Waters. By Steel. $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 
. Seats of the Mighty. By Parker. $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 
Kate Carnegie. By Watson. $1.50. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 
ine. By Corelli. 75 cts. (Lippincott.) 
ing Noanett. By Stimson. $2.00. (Lam- 
son, Wolffe & Co.) 
. Amos Judd. By Mitchell. 75 cts. (Scribner.) 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


. Phroso. By Hope. $1.75. (Stokes.) 

. Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. $2.00. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) 

. A Guest at the Ludlow. By Nye. $1.25. 
(Bowen- Merrill.) 

. On the Face of the Waters. By Steel. $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

. Hon. Peter Stirling. By Ford. $1.50. (Holt.) 

. The Real Issue. By White. $1.25. (Way & 
Williams.) 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


. Margaret Ogilvy. By Barrie. $1.25. (Scrib- 
ner.) 

. On the Face of the Waters. By Steel. $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

. Hon. Peter Stirling. By Ford. $1.50. (Holt.) 

- Quo Vadis__ By Sienkiewicz. $2.00. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) 

. That First Affair. By Mitchell. $1.25. (Scrib- 
ner.) 

. Sign of the Cross. By Barrett. $1.50. (Lip- 
pincott.) 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


. Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. $2.00. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) 

. On the Face of the Waters. By Steel. $1.50. 
( Macmillan.) 

. The Sowers. By Merriman. $1.25. (Har 
per.) 

. Sentimental Tommy. By Barrie. $1.50. 
(Scribner. ) 

. Phroso. By Hope. $1.75. (Stokes.) 

. On Many Seas. By Williams. $1.50. (Mac- 
millan.) 


NoTe.—One store here, that of Mr. C. C. Par- 
ker, has made a special window display of 21 dif- 
ferent editions of 7he Rudbaiyat of Omar Khay- 
yAm, ranging in price from 2v cts. to $25, and has 
advertised the fact quite extensively in local pa- 
pers, calling attention to the display. The result 
has been that withintwo months nearly 200 copies 
of the work have been sold, most of them, of 
course, being the cheaper editions—25 cts., 50 
cts., and $1.00. Still quite a number of the higher 
priced ones were sold, including several of the 
variorum and also of the editions with Vedder’s 
illustrations, 


. LOUISVILLE, KY. 


. Margaret Ogilvy. By Barrie. $1.25. (Scrib- 


ner.) 


. Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. $2.00. (Little, 


Brown & Co.) 


. Seven Seas. By Kipling. $1.50. (Apple- 


ton.) 


. Kate Carnegie. By Maclaren. $1.50. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) 


. On the Face of the Waters. By Steel. $1.50. 


(Macmillan.) 


. A Rebellious Heroine. By Bangs. $1.25. 


(Harper.) 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 


. *Farthest North. By Nansen. $2.00. (Mac- 


millan.) $10.00. (Harper.) 


. The Forge in the Forest. By Roberts. $1.25. 


(Briggs.) 


. Phroso. By Hope. $1.50. (Stokes.) 
. On the Face of the Waters. By Steel. $1.50. 


(Macmillan.) 


. In the Tiger Jungle. By Chamberlain. $1.00. 


(Revell.) 


. Canada. By Bourinot. $1.50. (Putnam.) 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


. Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. $2.00. (Little, 


Brown & Co.) 


. Margaret Ogilvy. By Barrie. $1.25. (Scrib- 


ner.) 


. More Abundant Life. By Brooks. $1.25. 


(Dutton.) 


. Green Book. By Jokai. $1.50. Harper.) 
. Phroso. By Hope. $1.75. (Stokes.) 
. Death and Afterwards. By Arnold, 60 cts. 


(New Amsterdam Book Co.) 
OMAHA, NEB. 


. Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. $2.00. (Little, 


Brown & Co.) 


. Checkers. By Blossom. $1.25. (Stone.) 
. Phroso. By Hope. $1.75. (Stokes.) 
. On the Face of the Waters. By Steel. $1 50. 


(Macmillan. ) 


. Margaret Ogilvy. By Barrie. $1.25. (Scrib- 


ner.) 


. The Sowers. By Merriman, $1.25. (Harper. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


. Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. $2.00. (Little, 


Brown & Co.) 


. On the Face of the Waters. By Steel. $1.50. 


(Macmillan.) 


. Phroso,. By Hope. $1.75. (Stokes.) 
. Margaret Ogilvy. By Barrie. $1.25. (Scrib- 


ner.) 


. Sentimental Tommy. By Barrie. $1.50. 


(Scribner. ) 


. The Seven Seas. By Kipling. $1.50. (Ap- 


pleton.) 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


. Farthest North. By Nansen. $10.00. (Har- 


per.) 


. On Many Seas. By Williams. $1.50. (Mac- 


millan.) 


. Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. $2.00. (Little, 


Brown & Co.) 


. Phroso. By Hope. $1.75. (Stokes.) 
. Hon. Peter Stirling. By Ford. $1.50. (Holt.) 
. Forge in the Forest. By Roberts. $1.50. 


(Lamson). 
* Colonial Edition. 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 


. Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. $2.00. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) 
. On the Face of the Waters. By Steel. $1.50. 
(Macmillan. ) 
. Seven Seas. By Kipling. $1.50. (Appleton.) 
. Hon. Peter Stirling. By Ford. $1.50. (Holkt.) 
.” Margaret Ogilvy. By Barrie. $1.25. (Scrib- 
ner.) 
. On Many Seas. By Williams. $1.50. (Mac- 
millan.) 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


. Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. $2.00. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) 

. Margaret Ogilvy. By Barrie. $1.25. (Scrib- 
ner.) 

. The Seven Seas. By Kipling. $1.50. (Ap- 
pleton.) 

. Sentimental Tommy. 
(Scribner. ) 

. On the Face of the Waters. By Steel. $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

. Phroso, By Hope. $1.75. (Stokes.) 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


. On the Face of the Waters. By Steel. $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

. Phroso. By Hope. $1.75. (Stokes.) 

. Beginners of a Nation. By Eggleston. $1.50. 
(Appleton. ) 

. Margaret Ogilvy. By Barrie. $1.25. (Scrib- 
ner.) 

- Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. $2.00. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) 

. That Affair Next Door. By Green. 50 cts. 
(Putnam. ) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


. Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. $2.00. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) 

. On the Face of the Waters. By Steel. $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

. Seven Seas. By Kipling. $1.50. (Appleton.) 
. Margaret Ogilvy. By Barrie. $1.25. (Scrib- 
ner.) 

. Phroso. By Hope. $1.75. (Stokes.) 

. Checkers. By Blossom. $1.25. (Stone.) 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. 


. Checkers. By Blossom. $1.25. (Stone.) 

. Prisoner of Zenda. By Hope. 75 cts. (Helt.) 
. On Many Seas. By Williams. $1.50. (Mac- 
millan.) 

. On the Face of the Waters. By Steel. $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

- Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. $2.00. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) 

. Psychology of Number. By Dewey & 
McCleilan. $1.50. (Appleton.) 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


- Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. $2.00. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) 

. Sign of the Cross. By Barrett. 1.50. (Lip- 
pincctt.) 

. On the Face of the Waters. By Steel. $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

2 ae Ogilvy. By Barrie. $1.25. (Scrib- 
ner. 


By Barrie. $1.50. 


5. The Cat and the Cherub. By Fernald. $1.25. 


(Century.) 


. *Farthest North. 


. ¢Phroso. By Hope. 
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6. Dominant Note. By Clifford. $1.25. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


. Sentimental Tommy. By Barrie. $1.50. 


(Scribner. ) 


. Margaret Ogilvy. By Barrie. $1.25. (Scrib- 


ner.) 

Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. $2.00. (Little, 
Brown & Co.) 

Kate Carnegie. By Maclaren. $1.50. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 


. Hon. Peter Stirling. By Ford. $1.50. (Holt.) 
. Seats of the Mighty. By Parker. $1.50. 


(Appleton.) 
TOLEDO, O. 


. Phroso. By Hope. $1.75. (Holt.) 
. Seats of the Mighty. By Parker. $1.50. (Ap- 


pleton.) 


. Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. $2.00. (Little, 


Brown & Co.) 


. The Real Issue. By White. $1.25. (Way & 


Williams.) 


. The Green Book. By Jokai. $1.50. (Harper.) 
. America and Americans. $1.25. (Scribner.) 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


. Farthest North. By Nansen. Paper, $1.50; 


cloth, $2.50. (Macmillan.) 


. Guesses at the Riddle of Existence. By Smith. 


$1.25. (The Copp-Clark Co.) 


. Story of Canada. By Bourinot. $1.50. (The 


Copp-Clark Co.) 


. Sentimental Tommy. By Barrie. $1.00. 


(The Copp-Clark Co.) 


. * Rodney Stone. By Doyle. Paper, 75 cts.; 


cloth, $1.25. (Bell & Sons.) 


. Land of the Leal. By Lyall. $1.00. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co.) 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


By Nansen. $1.50 and 
$2.00 set. (Macmillan.) $10.00 set. (Har- 
per.) 


. Forge in the Forest. By Roberts. 60 cts. 


and $1.25. (Briggs.) 
75 cts. and $1.50, 
(Stokes. ) 


. *With Edged Tools. By Merriman. 70 cts. 


and $1.25. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


. *For the White Rose of Arno. By Rhoscomyl. 


75 cts. and $1.25. (Longmans.) 


. On the Face of the Waters. By Steel. $1.50. 


(Macmillan.) 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


- Quo Vadis. By Sienkiewicz. $2.00. (Little, 


Brown & Co.) 


. On the Face of the Waters. By Steel. $1.50. 


(Macmillan.) 


- Pomp of the Lavilettes. By Parker. $1.25. 


(Lamson, Wolffe & Co.) 


. Trooper Peter Halket. By Schreiner. $1.25. 


(Roberts Bros.) 


. Farthest North. By Nansen. $10.00. (Har- 


per.) 


. On Many Seas. By Williams. $1.50. (Mac- 


millan.) 


* Colonial Editions. 
+ Canadian Copyright editions. 





